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A MASTERPIECE OF SCULPTURE 


—Genius in workmanship, complete 







honesty in purpose, talents far above 






the ordinary, painstaking patience, all 





climaxed in the production of a product 





¢ 1 





‘of enduring quality. 
AN UNGERER PRODUCT—our years 


of success cause us to feel that these 








\ same attributes apply to our Ungerer 
products and we constantly bend every” 
effort to adhere to these high standards. 
At this time we look forward to another 
year of supplying the Soapmakers’ of 
America with our Ungerer perfuming 
materials — each one of which is a prod- 


pa ATHLETE uct of enduring quality. 
UNGERER & CO. | 
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Forty Years of Leadership 


complete line of perfume raw materials 
available to the soap, perfume extract and 
toilet goods fields. 


Since 1895 the name of 

Chuit, Naef has been syn- 

gnymous with the produc- 

tion of the highest quality 

group of synthetic and 

aromatic chemicals ob- 
tainable. Today, as then, this reputation 
continues unmatched. 


Throughout forty years the Chuit, Naef 
organization has expanded its products to 
the point where they now rank as the most 


The laboratories at Geneva, Switzerland 
are constantly showing the way in the devel- 
opment of new aromatic materials, basic 
specialties and finished compositions that 
aid you in solving your perfume problems. 


As sole United States agents, let us con- 
vince you of the remarkable adaptability 
of our products to your line! 
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DEODORANTS e DISINFECTANTS e POLISHES e SOAPS 
FLOOR TREATMENTS e CLEANERS e INSECTICIDES 
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“He had his ofhce redecorated with scenes of Niagara Falls. 


That was shortly after we began using 


Niagavca Cc austic Boda 


P.S. Many feel the same about our Caustic Potash and Carbonate of Potash, also. 
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at COMPANY 
ST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Associated with Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 
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Not even the Chinese... 


Could find a flaw in the Dependability of the time tried Clifton Plan. It com- 


prises a line of Profitable Sanitary Products you will be proud to handle,— 
under atiractive imprint labels if you prefer. 
Inquire today (no obligation) about Liquid Soap, Base, Dispensers, Floor Scrub, 
Oil Soap, Deodorizing Blocks and Containers, Metal Polish, Rubless Wax, 


Furniture Cream, Silver Polish, Shampoo, etc. 


Oi) Fis O)\ ie O32 134,107: Ocey 


246 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 





ALVIN 


‘TS ESSENTIAL TO SKIN HEALTH ; 


Soaps today must do more than wash away dirt. They must also revive and 
refresh the skin—they must do their part in keeping skins soft and youthful. 
That is why vitamin F — the vitamin so closely associated with skin health, 
skin youth, and skin vitality — is of such importance to soap manufacturers. 
Women today demand soaps that are an aid to beauty. Symptoms of vita- 
min F deficiency are common — brittle fingernails, lustreless lifeless hair, 
rough dry skin. Clinically and in beauty salons these symptoms have been 
corrected and prevented by the local application of vitamin F preparations. 
The value of including skin-health vitamin F in all kinds of toilet soaps, bath 
soaps, medicinal soaps, shaving soaps and shampoos 

is therefore obvious. The cost of adding vitamin F 

to your formulas is little — in fact, when compared 


to the advantages of being able to offer soaps of real 
skin-conditioning value, it is negligible. Get full in- RCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND 
COMPANY Specialties Division 


formation on vitamin F — the indispensable skin- 
health factor designated as “the essential unsaturated 675 ROANOKE BUILDING | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


° 99 . 
fatty acids. Mail the coupon today. Producers of stabilized and biologically assayed wheat germ 
oil—vitamin E. 





mA iL ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
675 ROANOKE BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COUPON Tell us more about the properties of skin-health vitamin F 
and its application to soaps. We are also interested in know- 
ing how little the addition of vitamin F to our products 

would cost. 
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CAPSTANSZGLASS COMPANY, Connelisville, Pa. Associate Company: 
SALEM MGLASS WORKS. Branch offices in all principe! cities 





CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid... Solid... Flake 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Liquid 


ARBON TETRACHLORIDE ' 
99.995% 


“EARLIEST PRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY” 


TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


ALSO MIXED DETERGENTS COMPOUNDED 
TO MEET USERS’ OWN SPECIFICATIONS 





TETRA SODIUM 
PYRO PHOSPHATE 


(Neutral Pyro) 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SUBMIT SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS IS SOLICITED 


WA N FR CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


155 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
70 RICKARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 






















“SOAP ODOR” 
| OR 
| TRUE PERFUME? 


The day of the ‘soap odor” that simply covered the & 
unpleasantness of oils and fats, is past. It served in its 
day, but now the manufacturer realizes that true per- 


fuming is vital to the sales appeal of modern soaps. 


Any good soap will clean and wash; but when the house- & 
wife comes to buy, she picks up the cake and smells it. 
At the point of actual purchase, the most important 
moment in the whole sales campaign, ODOR is the de- 


cisive factor. 


& 
For this reason, select your perfume with the greatest ae 
care. Select it from a house that knows soap perfuming, 
knows the sales appeal of perfumes and can give you a 
distinctive and effective perfume for very little more 


than an ordinary ‘‘soap odor.” 





van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, New York 
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FOR PERFUMING 


% Washing Powders 
| * Polishes, etc. 
is a fresh, clean and lasting fragrance 
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EASONS WHY IT PAYS TO USE 


rticle . . . free from the price fluctuations of 
‘such as Citronella, Sassafras, etc. 


< st than the natural oils, its use results in produc- 
higher profits without lowering quality standards. 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE AT ONCE 


F CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
603 Johnson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, Natural Derivatives, Perfume Oi's, Artificial Flower and Flavor Oils 
fy: G03 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. © Boston, Mass., 80 Boylston 
0 S h 12th Street © Sandusky, Ohio, 1408 West Market Street 
Ashland Avenue © St. Louis, Mo., 245 Union Boulevard ® New Orleans, 

"Francisco, Calif., 512 Washington Street © Los Angeles, Calif., 515 
er South Fairfax Avenue 
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Specialists in... 


INDUSTRIAL PERFUMING 


We have developed many interesting odors for per- 
fuming technical products such as: 
Shoe Dressings—Furniture and Metal Polishes—Sweeping 
Compounds — Glue — Inks — Embalming Fluids — Window 
Cleaners—Lacquers—Paints—And all other such products 


containing ammonia, acetone, formaldehyde, kerosene, wood 


alcohol and other solvents with an objectionable odor. 


Our laboratory will be pleased to assist you on your particular perfume 


problem. Call on us! 


P. R. DREYER INC. 


12 East 12th St. New York, N. Y. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 
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F.. soap and cleaning compounds 
DU PONT T. 5S. P. possesses outstanding character- 
istics. It is free flowing, readily soluble, odorless 


and germicidal in solution. 


Specify DU PONT T. S. P. on your next order. 


Furnished in physical forms — fines, medium, coarse, 


globular and flake. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Household 
Building 
Maintenance 


Sanitary Cleaning 


Metal Degreasing 


Laundries 


Textile Mills 


Tanners 


Adhesives 
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THE JOY OF SOAP 
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ONSIDER the people who spend 50c, or more, for aromatic 
bath salts . ... and you have an appreciation of the 
ree} ele) aocelel- Mo) Me ah o)(-1o tpt ole mole lo) a 
If YOU have the right odor YOU can get a handsome price 
for YOUR SOAP, as well. 
Defy competition with AGFA AROMATIC ODORS. 


Send for your samples today. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


170 Varich Street « New York City 1230 W. Madison St. - Chicago 90? Elliot Steet + Windsor. Ont 


Traneporiehen B44 hes Angetes. Cot 
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You may not believe it, but soap has been in vogue since 
the days of the cave man. The ancients discovered that a 
mixture of wood ashes (soda) would remove grease from 
hands and bodies. The illustration shows them burning 
seaweed, the ashes of which were leeched with hot water, 
making a brown lye. 


OP 


examen 


sers of COLUMBIA Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, and other 
see know that here are man-made products which are 
the finest obtainable. To others, may we suggest that you lose 
, no time in discovering for yourself the extreme uniformity, . . . 
the freedom from variability ... and from impurities ... that 

characterizes all COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION products. And 


COLUMBIA Service has been found just as dependable as the 


MUL) 


alkalies which bear its name. 


UL 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI ot, LOMES 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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RKLING CLEAR 
ZERO C!! 


|= this test on the 
liquid soap you are now buying -- particular- 
ly the concentrated (40%) which you are 
using as a base to produce liquids of lower 


soap content. 


“BUCKEYE” and “GEM” concentrate 
liquid soaps remain absolutely clear at temp- 
eratures below zero C., lending themselves 
perfectly for use at all temperatures as a base 


in producing liquids of lower soap content. 


Just dilute them with distilled water --- no 


need whatever for any filtering. 





Send for samples and prices. No obligation. 


THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


"BUCKEYE": 
G CENTRATE 
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The cleanliness, uniformity, and clearness 
of color of Hercules Pale Wood Rosins are properties which 
help the soap maker to obtain the results he desires. 

Made under exact manufacturing control and shipped in 
dirt-proof containers, these Hercules Pale Wood Rosins reach 
you in perfect condition. 

For best results, use Hercules Rosins. We supply them 
in I, K, M, or N grades. 

Return the coupon for further information, prices, and 


samples. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


961 Market Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago New York St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco 






HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 961 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
(DICORPORATED 


_] Please send information and prices 


_] Please send a sample of 


IO, KO, MO, NO 





COMPANY 





STREET 








cITY STATE GG-22 
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Industries during 
AY to these bright stars in the M M GR line of Essential 


Oils for their performance value to the Soap, Drug 
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ernie and Cosmetic Industries during 1937. Some are old 


favorites, others brilliant new performers of acknowl- 
edged quality and dependability. Give them an op- 


portunity to prove themselves to you in 1938 





Jk KEROSPRAY (Perfume Oil) BOUQUET B.L.S.— For provid- 
ing Para Blocks and Sprays with an odor personality of genuine merit 


ind desirability at little cost 





* KEROSPRAY VANILLA - Soluble and therefore ideal for sprays 


packed in glass. Excels in covering power and therefore lower-priced 


per pound 





Ye PERFUME OIL SWEETGRASS—Becauise it’s without a peer as 


an efficient medium for covering the odor of Lethane. 





We PERFUME OIL CHRYSANTHEMUM _- Marvelous covering 


power, equally effective with kerosene or Lethane 













* 


* ANDRO M M & R-—Because as a substitute for Oil Citronella it 
saves users money without sacrificing quality 


CHICAGO OFFICE— 
444 West Grand Ave. 






We. GERANIOL MM: G R—Because. it is a. superior product in- 


finitely finer in quality and odor than ordinary “Geraniol for Soap.’ 





CANADIAN. DISTRIBUTORS— 
Richardson Agencies Limited, 
454 King Street West, Toronto 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, rnc. 


QUALITY ESSEBTFIAL O1L , BAESARS AROMATIC CHEMICALS, ETC...SINCE 1895 


32 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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--- beat competition 


with better 


looking soap? 


OPERATED 





Type ET Toilet Soap Press 


Nor only do JONES toggle type SOAP PRESSES provide greatly 
improved appearance in the finished cakes, but they also eliminate 
all noise and vibration . . . and insure greater economy in opera- 
tion . . . they can be run at capacity by one operator. Give a 
thought now to improving the appearance of your soap by modern- 


izing your pressing equipment. 


R.A. JONES & CO.. Ine. 


P. O. Box 485 Cincinnati, Ohio 


soap with obsolete presses . . 


Fine looking toilet soap sells better . . . clear, sharp, well- 
pressed cakes offer one method of meeting and beating com- 
petition . . . but you cannot secure the best looking cakes of 
. to obtain a beautiful finish 
on the cake, more perfect detail,—and no marred cakes,— 


you require the newest, most modern type of TOGGLE 


JONES 
SOAP PRESS 





TYPE G 


Toggle Operated 
Press for Pin Die Work 


The Standardized Constant Motion Cartoner packages, bottles, jars, tins, collapsible tubes and many other articles. 
It feeds, folds and inserts direction sheets and corrugated board liners with the loads. 
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REFUND of close to two hundred thou- 

sand dollars in oil and fat excise taxes has 
just been made by the U. S. Treasury Department 
to the Armour Soap Works. These taxes were 
paid originally by the soap company on partially 
completed soaps containing oils and fats made 
taxable by the law which went into effect May 
10, 1934. Payment was made under protest at 
the insistence of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Armour then sued to recover the amounts paid. 
The case was finally settled by compromise out- 
side the court, and it is the Government’s appeal 
from the decision of the District Court that has 
just been dismissed. ; 

While the constitutionality of the tax itself 
has, of course, been settled, other suits for the 
return of excise taxes are now pending, based on 
questions relating to treasury rulings and regula- 
tions. It is difficult as yet to draw any definite 
line from the Armour case, as the facts in other 
cases differ and various judges may look differ- 
ently at even the same evidence. As a matter of 
fact, there is already one oil tax refund case in 
which, the decision has gone against the taxpayer, 
in this case the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Further 
appeals and possibly a trip to the Supreme Court 
may be necessary before the legal undergrowth of 
treasury regulations about this tax measure can be 
fully cleared away. 

What then is the best procedure for other soap 
makers who have paid disputed taxes on oils in 
process when the excise tax went into effect? If 
their facts parallel those in the Armour case, and 
particularly if they are in the same judicial dis- 
trict, it might be well to press suits at once to 
avail themselves of the favorable precedent in this 
case. In those instances where the facts more 
closely resemble other cases, still undecided, it 
might be better policy to wait as long as possible 
for decisions to be handed down in the suits now 
being tried. There is a limitation, however, in the 
length of time that can elapse before initial efforts 
must be made to reclaim the protested taxes. 





Claims for refund must be made within a period 
of four years from the time the disputed tax was 
originally paid. As many companies made their 
first disputed payments around June or July, 
1934, it is obvious that if they intend to prose- 
cute refund claims they must take action within 
the next few months. 


SS 


S THE soap consumption of the United States 

on a definite and permanent downward trend? 
This interesting question was asked recently by 
an outstanding authority on the American soap 
business,—and answered by him in the affirma- 
tive. He lays the decline to a number of con- 
tributing factors, each of which is doing its part 
to bring about a steady shrinkage in the use of 
soap. More efficient soaps requiring smaller 
quantities for the same detergent effect, expan- 
sion in the use of synthetic non-soap detergents 
especially in textile processing, increasing quan- 
tities of materials washed by power laundries 
whose use of soap is more efficient than household 
use and who also replace a larger quantity of soap 
by alkali detergents, the widespread use of soft- 
ened water, even by entire cities, cutting down 
sharply the wastage of soap in those communities, 
and also the wider use of water softening by 
industry,—these are chief among the technical 
reasons behind the deciining trend in soap con- 
sumption. The higher cost of soaps as a result 
of taxes, excise taxes particularly, has encouraged 
the use of all substitutes and greater economy 
in soap consumption which was not the case 
when soap was cheaper. 

This picture of the trend in the use of soap 
is somewhat disturbing. The reasons are logical 
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and the source of the facts authoritative,—rea- 
sons and facts with which most soap manufac- 
turers have not been unfamiliar for some time 
past. Every factor which goes to increase soap 
costs,—high fat prices, increased labor costs, and 
the myriad of taxes borne by every pound of 
soap which goes to market,—is an aid in the 
further development and wider use of substitutes. 
The chief concern of the soap industry is to 
retain for itself the business in these soap sub- 
stitutes to compensate at least in part for any 
decline in soap consumption-which may be tak- 
ing place. And with the technical complications 
involved in this business of soap substitutes, there 
is little wonder that many of the smaller soapers 
do not look to the future with any great degree 
of assurance. 
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USINESS is not completely dead yet. Testing 

a pulse here and a heart-beat there as we wan- 
der around the country, our latest findings 
bear out previous evidence,—we find that busi- 
ness is scared half to death. Exactly what it is 
scared about is difficult to see. It is something 
vague and intangible, something akin to the old 
mob psychology. Firms here, there and every- 
where are running for cover apparently because 
they see others doing it. Manufacturers whose 
business is off twenty or thirty per cent from a 
year ago,—but still just about double the figures 
of 1933 and 1934,—can find no solace in the fact 
that they are still doing a fair amount of business, 
They insist upon comparing everything with the 
best and biggest month which they ever had, and 
when they do, they are immediately engulfed in 
a flood of sadness and self-pity. 

The end of the world for American business 
and industry has not arrived. In fact, we do not 
believe it’s in sight. There is still plenty of busi- 
ness to be had, but it is going to be a little bit 
harder to get. More push, more selling, more 
advertising are going to be needed,—and this is 
not going to be quite so pleasant after the past 
two boom years during which orders were easy to 
get and we all softened up. There is still going to 
be plenty and plenty of business to be had in 
1938,—but not for the retrenchers who run to 
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cover and “wait to see what happens” simply 
because they see others in flight. The tax situa- 
tion, the stock market, the international political 
situation, the labor situation do not look so good, 
—but there are still over a hundred million people 
in the U. S. who have got to keep on eating, 
dressing, washing, and living,—and as long as they 
do, there will be just as much business as live 
manufacturers want to make for themselves. 


HE glycerine situation has undergone a strik- 

ing change in the past twelve months. Where 
a year ago there was a scarcity, and prices were 
advancing, today the situation has been reversed. 
Glycerine stocks are now accumulating and the 
current market is twelve cents under the peak 
prices of 1937. The present situation is probably 
a far more healthy one for glycerine producers as 
well as consumers. Too high prices for glycerine 
always invite use of substitutes and tend to alien- 
ate good will on the part of consumers. In the 
long run, the soundest position for producers 
obviously is to maintain ample stocks of glycerine 
at all times on a price basis which makes substi- 
tutes unattractive. Of course, in the case of a 
by-product such as glycerine where a more or 
less fixed production is subjected to a widely fluc- 
tuating demand, the constant maintenance of any 
such ideal market balance is, utterly impossible. 





A sae situation in soap fats, too. has reversed 
itself in equally startling fashion. Coconut 
oil is selling today at a figure substantially less 
than the cost of copra a year ago. Palm kernel 
oil is five cents and tallow, three cents, under 
their January, 1937, levels. There are indications 
at the moment, however, that the market may 
have reached bottom, Heavy foreign buying of 
copra is the usual warning sign that European 
buyers, at least, think the time is right for build- 
ing up stocks. 
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indshield 
and Glass Cleaners 


NNUMERABLE products 

are offered for cleaning 

glass, household products 

for cleaning windows and mirrors, 
and commercial products for clean- 
ing automobile windshields, windows, 
and headlight lenses. Similar prod- 
ucts are even put out in small pack- 
ages as eyeglass cleaners. Just why 
there should be so much of a market 
for all these products is rather a 
mystery, since a few simple, well- 
known and inexpensive materials 
serve the purpose admirably. For 
example. the commercial window- 
cleaner covering office buildings oc- 
casionally uses a dilute solution of 
trisodium phosphate. He buys the 
“trisodium” in crystalline form under 
a trade: name. He may not know 
anything about the chemistry of al- 
kaline salts as detergents. but he does 
know that if he adds a teaspoonful 
or a little more of this particular 
material to a pail of water, he has 
a very good window-cleaning liquid. 
Similarly the housewife knows 

from experience, or perhaps she 
learned it from hearsay, that soap 
is not a good cleaner for washing 
windows, since it leaves a film that 
is difficult to remove by rubbing, but 
if she takes clear water and adds a 
little household ammonia, she has 
an efficient and satisfactory window 
cleaner. Also the garage worker 
sometimes takes a clean cloth wet 
with water, pours a few drops of 
kerosene over it, and has a fairly 
good means for the quick-cleaning 
of windshields. Apparently only the 
few are acquainted with these simple 
facts, since a market for window 
cleaners and windshield cleaners un- 
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By Dr. C. A. Tyler 


doubtedly exists if we may judge by 
the host of new products which have 
come on the market during the past 
year. 

The soil which collects on a 
glass surface is essentially somewhat 
oily or greasy, although it may not 
be visibly so. The oil film is sticky 
enough to cause specks and particles 
of solid matter to adhere to the glass. 
All of the cleaning materials used. 
wet glass better than water does. 
Soap solution does this also. of 
course, but the soap film left behind 
is objectionable in some cases, par- 
ticularly on window glass where a 
high polish is necessary. The alkaline 
salts may react with greasy matter 
present in the soil, but acting pri- 
marily as alkaline detergents, and 
make excellent glass cleaners chiefly 
because they leave no film. An or- 
ganic liquid such as alcohol has 
some solvent action, particularly on 
fatty acids, which are apt to be 
present to some extent in greasy soil. 
The kerosene type of liquid has a 
good solvent action on oily matter. 
Both kerosene and alcohol wet the 
soil better than water does. The 
primary object is to get the soil wet 
so that it can be softened, and then 
loosened from the surface of the 
glass by mechanical action. Organic 
liquids are more volatile than alka- 
line salt solutions, so that they re- 
quire less effort to rub dry after 
cleaning. 

There are specialized problems 
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connected with cleaning windshield 
glass that do not apply so much to 
cleaning window glass. One great 
difficulty in the case of windshields 
is the collection of small bugs and 
insects that become stuck to the glass 
and then are more or less baked on 
by heat. What makes the bugs stick 
to the glass is the protein of their 
body liquid. Protein becomes dena- 
tured by the combination of drying 
and heat, and denatured protein is 
insoluble in practically everything. 
It cannot be washed off with soap 
and water, or be dissolved off with 
alcohol or kerosene, since it is not 
soluble in any of these. However. 
soaking with liquids softens the ma- 
terial so that it can be removed bet- 
ter by mechanical action. The most 
efficient method of removal is with 
a scouring powder, one soft enough 
not to scratch glass. The housewife 
no doubt would know more about 
this than the garage man, since she 
knows that the only way to remove 
egg white which has cooked on to 
a metal pan is to scour it off with 
scouring powder or steel wool. What 
may not be recognized is that the 
problem is essentially the same in 
both cases. 

Another problem which faces 
the motorist is to prevent the drop 
formation of water during rainstorms. 
The very fact that drops invariably 
form on windshield glass, and cloud 
the driver’s vision, is proof that an 
oily film is present. Windshield 
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wipers are the most common method 
of removing these drops, but chem- 
icals are also used for the purpose. 
Soap rubbed on the glass will cause 
the water to run off in sheets instead 
of building up drops. Glycerine and 
ethylene glycol also cause water to 
flow off smoothly by lowering inter- 
facial tension. These products all 
function by leaving a film of the 
material on the glass. Such a film 
also serves the purpose of preventing 
sleet or ice formation on the wind- 
shield by lowering the freezing point 
of the aqueous solution which is 
formed. The effect of course is only 
temporary as in a short time, they 
are washed away and must be re- 
newed. In actual use, they are of 


very little value for this reason. 


MORE detailed study 

shows that windshield 
cleaners can be divided into groups 
according to their physica] appear- 
ance. First there are the clear 
liquids. Water containing ammonia 
would be a useful product but is 
not sold under trade names for the 
obvious reason that its odor iden- 
tifies it. so that people would buy 
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the usual household ammonia instead 
and do their own diluting. Ammonia 
is sometimes used combined with 
other substances. Trisodium phos- 
phate is the most useful alkaline 
cleaner. One commercial product 
consists of a 4 per cent solution of 
trisodium phosphate which has a 
green dye added. Any water-soluble 
dye can~be used to color these 
aqueous solutions to make them more 
distinctive and to give them a means 
of identification which stands out 
easily in the mind of the user. An- 
other commercial product is a simple 
solution of straight alkali—a 0.35 
per cent solution of caustic soda, 
camouflaged with a dye and scented 
with mirbane. Another solution con- 
tains 0.9 per cent of sodium silicate, 
which is colored and_ perfumed. 
Sodium silicate (ordinary waterglass ) 
is used for this purpose, but sodium 
metasilicate would be better. Water- 
glass has a _ variable ratio of 
Na.O:SiO, of 1:1.86 to 1:3.86, while 
metasilicate has the ratio of 
Na.O:SiO, of 1:1, with 5, 6. 9 or 
10 molecules of water of hydration. 


Metasilicate can be seen from the 
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ratios to be more alkaline. which 
makes it the better glass cleaner. 

A simple alcohol cleaner 
contains about 23 per cent dena- 
tured alcohol, 77 per cent water. a 
trace of green dyestuff and a small 
amount of perfume. Another prod- 
uct contains even less alcohol.—about 
1.5 per cent, and about 1 per cent 
of aqua ammonia. The manufacturer 
recommends this product for clean- 
ing automobile headlight lenses. One 
wonders whether it is worth the effort 
to try to sell something that is more 
than 97 per cent water, especially 
when the remaining constituents are 
volatile. Another product contains 
35 per cent denatured alcohol, 1 per 
cent ethylene glycol, and a small 
quantity of a green dye. Still an- 
other contains about 70 per cent of 
denatured alcohol and a little red 
dye. Still another contains about 0.3 
per cent of aqua ammonia, 20 per 
cent of alcohol, and the rest water. 
The amount of alcohol present in 
these products seems to vary all over 
the map. 

A different type of solvent is 


present in one product. This con- 
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tains an aqueous solution of amy! 
acetate. Since the latter is soluble 
only to the extent of less than 0.2 
per cent, it is probably a saturated 
solution. It is colored green. Amyl 
acetate serves as a_ better wetting 
agent than water against some types 
of soil, but one generally classifies 
it as a lacquer solvent. Probably not 
enough is present to have an effect 
on stains, so it is hard to say what 
the original thought may have been 
in developing this formula. 

To continue in the organic 
field. it was mentioned above that 
kerosene makes a good window glass 
cleaner. One commercial product 
consists of kerosene with a fraction 
of a per cent of paraffin added. Some 
manufacturers of these cleaners con- 
sider that it is desirable to leave a 
light film of wax on the glass sur- 
face. While paraffin is not truly a 
wax, it is usually considered so and 
can be called that for the purpose 
of this discussion. A light wax film 
is supposed to give the glass a better 
luster. and make it shed water better. 
Another product contains 65 per cent 
kerosene and 35 per cent carbon 
tetrachloride. This would be par- 
ticularly effective against grease. and 
would evaporate very quickly. Still 
another product contains 40 per cent 
of light petroleum oil. about 33°Be.. 
and 60 per cent of a pine oil dis- 
tillate. There are several pine oil 
trade 
which make very good odorants and 


fractions sold under names, 
which are lighter than pine oil. An- 
other product is a straight mineral 
thinner, 47°Be., with citronella added. 
By mineral thinner is meant a frac- 
tion of petroleum distillate inter- 
mediate between gasoline and kero- 
sene, having a flash point just over 
100°F. and an end point of distilla- 
tion a little over 400°F. 


all grease solvents and they there- 


These are 


fore attack the basic oil film. 

The method of application of 
these clear liquid cleaners is to apply 
them to the surface of the glass and 
then rub the glass until clean, not 
waiting for the liquid to dry. Some 
manufacturers. who face practicali- 
ties. say that several applications of 


the solution may be necessary, with 
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rubbing after each application. The 
amount of work involved depends on 
the nature and quantity of soil on 
the glass more than on the type of 
cleaning liquid. 

A product which is claimed 
to “dry-clean” glass contains 3 per 
cent of ethylene glycol. It is applied 
in the same way as the other liquid 
cleaners, being wiped off before it 
has a chance to dry. Even when 
wiped off with a clean cloth, a film 
of the material will remain on the 
glass and it is this film which is 
supposed to prevent drop and sleet 
formation. It is not a detergent or 
a grease solvent and therefore does 
not have the cleaning action that 
such products do, even though it is 
classified by the manufacturer as a 
windshield cleaner. Glycerine can be 
used in the same way and serves 
the same purpose, but can hardly 
be said to be a cleaner in the gen- 


erally accepted sense of the word. 
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for cleaning windows and 


pastes are siill sold 


windshield glass, both with and with- 
out abrasives. One such paste is a 
soap made from palm oil, saponified 
with a mixture of caustic potash and 
caustic soda. Another commercial 


paste product is more complicated. 



























It contains about 2 per cent of tri- 
ethanolamine oleate, 15 per cent of 
kerosene, 5 or 6 per cent of waxes 
such as carnauba wax or beeswax, 
16 per cent of abrasive, and the rest 
water. There seems to be no good 
reason to use straight soap, such as 
the first product, for strictly clean- 
ing purposes, since other materials. 
make better cleaners. However, the 
film that it leaves will help prevent 
The second prod- 
It is rubbed 


over the surface of the glass. allowed 


drop formation. 


uct is a real cleaner. 


to dry partially. and then rubbed 
off. It should be very efficient, as 
it contains a grease solvent which 
would promote very quick wetting 
of the soil, and an abrasive which 
would take off the wetted soil to- 
gether with solid particles of dirt 
and dried bugs. An abrasive is often 
needed to remove the latter type of 
soil efficiently. 

One of the most widely known 
ammoniacal types of metal polishes 
is sold as a glass cleaner and is highly 
successful. A few years ago a com- 
petitive manufacturer broke out in 
a rash of advertising and put his 
metal polish up in smaller-sized cans, 
labelling these window cleaner. Metal 


polishes vary in composition, but one 
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CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


in the Brewery 


ITH the advent. of 
repeal. the brew- 
eries of the nation 
were reborn and, like any newborn 
infant, went through a period of trial 
and error. During this period, there 
were two kinds of breweries,—the 
strongly held family breweries that 
had been making malt syrup. yeast. 
near-beer.—or merely acquiring dust, 
and also those breweries which sold 
considerable stock to the public. The 
stock selling breweries bought name 
rights to various venerable brews and 
immediately began painting sign 
boards asking the public to buy “Old 
Whoosis, Famous Since 1776”, or 
thereabouts. 

Adding to the confusion of 
this infant industry was a shortage 
of good brewmasters, and many a 
doddering old gentleman, who had 
never done anyone any harm was 
dragged from his easy chair to be- 
come a brewmaster once more. There 
were also bright young men with 
diplomas from the brewing schools. 
The product first offered the public 
was of various qualities. and _per- 
haps the less said about it the better. 
The tonsils of John J. Public had 
long been case-hardened by bath-tub 
gin so he would not have known 
good beer had he tasted it. 

Time passed and the confu- 
sion abated. The sheriff tacked signs 
on some of the breweries who sold 
more stock than beer and the old 
family breweries began to get a firm 
grip on their old power. The bright 
young men gained experience and 
the produce improved. Farmers be- 
ing assured of a market began to 
grow grains of the type which pro- 
duce better beer. Keg makers had 
time really to season the wood used 
in containers. Makers of steel beer 


drums learned how to design these 
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so they could be handled with ease. 
Sales showed a steady upward trend 
and the business became stabilized. 
Now comes the brewery as a market 
for cleaning materials.- 

A dozen brewers were asked 
for an estimate of the cleaning ma- 
terials purchased by breweries of the 
United States annually, and none was 
found rash enough to guess. How- 
ever. one brewery, typical of the 
industry, spends $3,000 per year for 
cleaners and disinfectants. and pro- 
duces 100,000 barrels annually. 
Present total production of beer in 
the United States is about 55,000,000 
barrels. By simple arithmetic it 
might be concluded that the brewers 
spend $1,650,000 for cleaning ma- 
terials (not including — brushes. 
buckets. etc). For want of better 
information, this figure will be used. 
but it is by no means conclusive. 

The amount of cleaning mate- 
rials used in two breweries of equal 
capacity varies greatly. A brewery 
with glass lined steel tanks and using 
considerable stainless steel will nat- 
urally need less cleaning material 
than one whose product comes in 
contact with other materials. There 
are relatively few new breweries in 
the United States. When beer came 
hack old breweries were remodelled. 
but all of them retained such old 
equipment as was still serviceable 
for beer storage, because this speeded 
production through adding to storage 
capacity for aging purposes. The per- 
centage of new equipment varies with 
the individual success of the com- 
panies or personality of the brew- 


master. 
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Brewers too differ widely in 
their ideas of the amount of mate- 
rials needed to keep their places 
clean. Few use as much cleaning 
materials as they did in the “good 
old days” when much ice cut from 
nearby ponds and rivers was used 
for cooling. This melted. left dirt 
and slime behind and was one of 
the factors making more frequent 
cleaning necessary. 

As contrasted with most other 
lines of business, even the modern 
brewer is still very fussy in the mat- 
ter of cleanliness and operates his 
plant with hospital standards of sani- 
tation. He does not do this for the 
benefit of visitors or a clear con- 
science. Stark fear is the basis of 
this demand for cleanliness. 

Dirt in a brewery forms a 
breeding ground for bacteria that 
may contaminate beer and. though 
they do not boast about it, most 
brewmasters have at one time or 
another had some experience with 
beer contamination. This horrible 
word really means that unwanted 
bacteria have begun to multiply. 
From a health standpoint, this bac- 
teria is no more dangerous than 
bacteria in pure buttermilk. but it 
does cause the brew to become bitter 
and unpalatable. One large brewery 
recently had to take back 27 car- 
loads of such beer. After one or 
two experiences of this kind. a 
brewery management is usually glad 
to accept the resignation of the 
brewmaster. For this reason the 
brewmaster buys cleaners and dis- 
infectants with fine disregard for the 
bills that arrive at the front office. 
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Contamination, however, is 
not confined solely to breweries with 
dirt. Bacteria may ride on the wings 
of the wind as does pollen which 
fertilizes flowers. For this reason 
some breweries permit only filtered 
air to reach certain vital parts of 
the plant,—air which may pass 
through a spray of permanganate of 
potash or other liquid. 


Cleaning Equipment 


HE brewer is likely to 

use more soap in his 
home than in his plant, for as one 
dryly remarked, “A little soap goes 
a long ways in beer.” This will be 
better understood if the reader has 
poured beer into a slightly soapy 
glass and noticed how it instantly 
becomes flat. Moreover, brewers 
claim that soap lacks the antiseptic 
qualities found in other cleaning 
materials. 

Cleaning and sterilizing starts 
with the care of yeast, for without 
pure yeast there can be no pure beer. 
Yeast in breweries is used over and 
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over again, perhaps for years. as 
long as it remains pure. Each time 
it is reused it passes through pipes, 
tanks and other possible sources of 
infection, so it is necessary to keep 
all of these lines germ free. Most 
brewers send out yeast samples to 
laboratory services at frequent in- 
tervals for examination. A few of 
the larger brewers have their own 
laboratory equipment for making 
tests. but a good laboratory is ex- 
pensive to equip and operate. 

Fortunately yeast is a_ pri- 
mary cleaner for the brewer and 
this is mixed with some abrasive 
material to promote a scouring action 
for removing hard deposits of dried 
beer solids called beer stone. Diame- 
teous earth is usually used as an 
abrasive. After this scouring is com- 
pleted, the equipment is washed and 
scrubbed until it is completely free 
from all trace of the scouring ma- 
terial. 

Brew kettles, hop strainers. 
fermenting and storage tanks are 
scrubbed each time after use and 
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then at intervals lined with a mixture 
of lime and water. This is permitted 
to stand overnight when it is washed 
off and a solution of formaldehyde 
applied. Lime, formaldehyde, and 
alkali solutions are used in cleaning 
the floors also. This is usually 
obtained from drainings previously 
used on equipment. 

Easily removable parts such 
as faucets are soaked over the week- 
end in a solution of one gallon of 
formaldehyde to a barrel (about 45 
gallons) of water. Steam is an ideal 
disinfectant, but its application is 
limited. One could not use steam 
in chilled cellars. 

Chlorinated disinfectants are 
included among many brewery dis- 
infectants and cleaners. Caustic soda 
is also used, this solution being 


allowed to stand in pipes overnight. 


Bottle Washing Materials 


NY sizeable amount of 
bottle washing is done 
with bottle washing machines or one, 


two, or three alkali soaking compart- 
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ments. There are rinse compartments 
also. The soaker compartments are 
given a complete fresh charge each 
week in some breweries. The in- 
structions of producers differ in this 
regard. In addition, a daily charge 
is given to maintain the solution 
strength. This is placed in the first 
soaker compartment as the solution 
tends to work toward the rear. The 
amount and type of charge varies 
for many reasons. There is_ the 
degree and type of water hardness 
to be considered at any particular 
brewery. and no one soaking solu- 
tion can be ideal for every brewery. 
Incidentally, the most effective way to 
arouse all the evil in a brewmaster’s 
nature is to -have a bright young 
salesman start to glorify his cleaning 
material without pausing to learn 
local water conditions. 

Efficiency of the soaking proc- 
ess is greatly increased by raising 
the heat and strength of the solution. 


¢ 


Outside view of the bottle wash- 
ing machine in the modern 
brewery. Cleaning materials 
teing loaded into the soaker 
compartment. 





For instance. a 2 per cent solution 
of caustic soda at 130°F. requires 
23.7 minutes for thorough steriliza- 
tion of a bottle. The same 2 per cent 
solution at 160°F. will effect steril- 
ization in 2.7 minutes. The tempera- 


ture of solutions in the soaking com- 


Scrubbing out the inside of the 
hop strainer at the Renner 
Brewery at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Cleanliness is said to be more 
important than Godliness here. 
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partments must be raised gradually 
to prevent bottle breakage. 

Increasing the strength of the 
solution reduces the time required 
for sterilization far out of propor- 
tion to the increase. According to 
tables worked out by Dr. Max Levine 
and Dr. J. H. Buchanan, of the Iowa 
State College. the 2 per cent solution 
at 160°F. sterilizes in 2.7 minutes 
while a 4 per cent solution of the 
same quality will effect sterilization 
in 0.7 minutes. 

In actual practice, the brew- 
master, or bottle shop superintendent 
works out a formula for adding a 
daily charge to the soaker, puts it 
on a paper and gives it to his as- 
sistant. In theory he determines the 
stepping up charge by making a test 
of full strength solution and com- 
paring it with tests after a day’s 
run has weakened the mixture. To 
do this. he places 5 ce. of full strength 
solution into a flask, and adds 25 cc. 


water. plus three or four drops of 

















Into this mixture 


he drops a normal sulfuric acid solu- 


methyl orange. 
tion, using a medicine dropper and 
counting the drops till an “end point” 
mixture turns 


is reached and _ the 


pink. If it takes 50 drops to accom- 
plish this and his soaker charge is 
150 pounds of alkali, he divides and 
gets three pounds per drop. In test- 
ing his solution the second day. he 
may find that the “end point” is 
He has lost 


5 drops of strength in this case as 


reached after 45 drops. 


his full strength solution required 
50 drops to reach the end point. At 
3 pounds per drop, he will need 15 
pounds of alkali to bring back nor- 
mal strength. 

After the soaking and rinsing 
process, the brewer wants to make 
sure that all trace of his cleaner has 
vanished leaving the bottle absolutely 
of alkali 


himself of this. he uses a few drops 


free solution. To assure 
of phenolphthalein into test bottles. 
and no trace of pink coloration must 
he seen. 

Barrel or keg washing not so 
many years ago was accomplished 
hy placing the barrels in a huge tank 
and washing them by hand. A few 
breweries still use this method. Plants 
with large numbers of containers to 
kee 


machines which squirt water into the 


wash use modern scrubbing 
harrel from a number of nozzles and 
then whirl it around over stationary 
outside brushes. This turning action 
also gives a washing effect to the hot 


When 


this is done an inspector sticks a 


water inside of the barrel. 
small but powerful light through the 
bung and carefully examines the in- 
side for dirt or breaks in the pitch 
lining. Pitch for relining barrels is 
applied at a temperature of 480 
degrees, which proves most discour- 
aging to bacteria growth. 


Selling to the Brewery 
LEADING 


cently declared: “Sales- 


brewer re- 


men for cleaning materials out- 


number others (with the exception 

of malt salesmen) ten to one.” 
“And how do you select those 

with whom you are going to do busi- 


ness?” 


we inquired. 
“The bulk of our business is 
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Cleanliness is vitally important 

here,—-the cold brine pipes over 

which the cooked brew flows 

to the fermenting tanks must be 

kept absolutely free of foreign 
germ life. 


placed with two or three sa!esmen.” 
“These 


lected for just two reasons. 


he explained. men are se- 
They 
know what their products will do 
They tell us facts 


for us. these 


exactly. The brewing of beer is an 
exact science and brewers are exact 
men. If a salesman says a certain 
strength solution will soak off a label 
in four minutes, we want to see that 


label fall off in 


five or six.” 


four minutes, not 


“Inexperienced salesmen try 
to get business by giving a cigar. 
and telling us that their firm has 
been in business for fifty years. and 
they would like to have us try some 
feel we 


of their compound as they 


would be pleased. ete. This means 


nothing. We want a man who can 
tell us new and better ways of clean- 
ing and speak accurately about the 
efhciency of his goods. We have heard 
already too many claims which never 


come true in actual plant practice.” 
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New cleansing agents are pre- 


pared by chemically combining | 
molecular weight of a soluble salt 


of ] 


fonic acid, with 1 molecular weight 


2-dihydroxy propane-3—sul- 
of a fatty acid having at least 6 car- 
The Procier & Gamble 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
No. 370.061. 


bon atoms. 


Canadian Patent 


¢ 
Higher fatty acids are puri- 


fied by a continuous process involv- 


ing distillation in vacuum. The 
impure material is heated under 


sufficient pressure to maintain the 
fatty acids in a liquid condition at 
a temperature which will cause their 
vaporization when introduced into 
the vacuum chamber. The vaporized 
fatty acids are then condensed. Proc- 
tor & Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Canadian Patent No. 369,451. 
2 


As a result of an attempt to 
clean out the foots at the bottom of 
an oil reservoir that had been closed 
for 3 months, three deaths occurred 
within 20-25 minutes. 
that 
from the effects of oxygen deficien- 


Experimental 


results indicate the men died 


cy and the presence of a carbon di- 
oxide tension that far exceeded that 


Edward J. Powers. 


in alveolar air. 


Am. J. Pub. Health 27, 880-2 (1937). 
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The Newer Detergents 


N spite of the claims often 

heard for the efficiency of 

the new synthetic deter 
gents, including the fatty alcohol 
products, increased efficiency is not 
present in every case and the actual 
comparative value of the higher fatty 
alcohol products, as compared with 
ordinary soap, varies widely between 
the different compounds, that is, the 
sulfate and sulfonate compounds of 
the different alcohols. In one series 
of experiments, the sodium cetyl! sul- 
fate and sulfonate compounds gave 
almost identical results as regard 
lowering the surface tension of their 
aqueous solutions, but the sulfate 
was a much better detergent than the 
sulfonate. One authority _ believes 
sodium cetyl sulfate to be approxi- 
mately four times as good a deter- 
gent as the corresponding sulfonate. 
Another investigation indicates that, 
at least in some cases, a solution of 
the sulfate of one-half the concentra- 
tion of the sulfonate has approxi- 
mately the same detergent value. 

In at least one series of tests. 
sodium cetyl sulfonate appeared to 
be actually less efficient as a deter- 
gent than soap, but the correspond- 
ing sulfate was about twice as eff- 
cieat as the sulfonate, and consider- 
ably more effective than the soap. 
However, a fatty acid amide com- 
pound was even more efficient than 
the above sulfate. 

Many statements have been 
made that sodium cetyl sulfate is 
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Third of a series of articles 
on recent developments and 
patents in wetting, emulsi- 
fying and detergent agents 


By Charles E. Mullin, D. Se. 


much less effective than, for example, 
the corresponding lauryl compound. 
This statement is probably correct 
at some temperatures and conditions, 
but not all authorities agree. Some 
recent Japanese work indicates that 
at moderate temperatures, the sodium 
cetyl sulfate may be about as effective 


a detergent as the others. 


Results Vary With Conditions 


BOUT the only conclu- 

A sions that can be drawn 
from these conflicting statements is 
that while the corresponding sulfates 
and sulfonates have very similar 
effects as regards lowering the sur- 
face tension of their aqueous solu- 
tions, the sulfates are considerably 
more effective as detergents, but that 
the actual value of the sulfates, and 
probably also of the sulfonates, varies 
more or less widely according to the 
conditions under which they are test- 
ed or used, 

Varied conditions alter the 
results of all of the tests, as well 
as the results obtained in practice. 
For example. the presence of certain 
inorganic salts, in at least some 
cases, gives an unexpected additional 
lowering of the surface tension of 
the solution, so that the purity of 
the alcohol product, and the im- 
purities and other chemicals used in 
the bath, may considerably alter the 
results obtained in the plant. as well 
as in tests. 

Then too, as with soap, the 
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concentration of the product under 
test is an important factor in the 
results obtained. It appears that, for 
at least some of the fatty alcohol 
products, there is an optimum con- 
centration of about 0.1 to 0.25 per 
cent., at 50°C. (120°F.). Of course, 
this optimum concentration may vary 
with the temperature and the par- 
ticular product under examination, 
and it appears that the temperature 
itself is a very important variable 
in all laboratory or plant tests. 

The hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion (pH) of the bath or solution is 
also very important and recent work 
indicates that it is difficult to obtain 
accurate colorimetric pH tests on 
solutions containing these products. 
Although these products are sup- 
posed to work in alkaline, acid or 
neutral solutions, no one expects 
them to be equally effective, or even 
to act at all in all concentrations 
of acids and alkalies. 

In actual fact, the higher 
fatty alcohol sulfates are probably 
more effective as cleansing agents in 
acid solutions than almost any of the 
other present-day, commercial deter- 
gents. They can be used in boiling 
aqueous solutions containing up to 
three per cent of mineral acid but 
are quantitatively hydrolyzed, as in 
analysis, by boiling seven per cent 
mineral acid, such as hydrochloric 
acid. They are also effective in solu- 
tions of considerable alkalinity, as 
is proven by their value in the alka- 
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line kier boiling of cotton goods, in 
certain mercerizing assistants, etc.. 
but they are more effective in alka- 
line solutions than in acid solutions, 
and at least some of the sulfates 
appear to give their best detergent 
effect at a pH of between 9 and 10. 
almost the same optimum range as 
that for our ordinary soaps. 


The higher fatty alcohol sul- 
fates are practically neutral in solu- 
tion, giving a solution of about pH 7 
in distilled water. They do not split 
off hydroxyl ions in solution, as is 
the case with soap and most related 
products. 


Substantivity 
NOTHER | factor 


enters into the compara- 


which 


tive efficiency of most, if not all, 
detergents is their substantivity, that 
is, the affinity of the detergent com- 
pound for the textiles or other mate- 
rial being treated or washed. Based 
upon the modern theories of the sur- 
face action of detergents, it is not 
quite unexpected for these high mole- 
cular compounds to have an affinity 
for the material under treatment, but 
the variation in this affinity between 
different detergents, as well as _be- 
tween the different materials under 
treatment, for example, wool and 
cotton, is not as well understood. 


It has long been known that 
wool will remove considerable ordi- 
nary soap from the aqueous soap 
solutions with which it is treated. In 
the same way, wool also removes 
some of the higher fatty alcohol sul- 
fonates from the aqueous solution. 
In at least some cases, the higher 
fatty alcohol sulfonates have less 
afinity for the wool than soap, but 
more than the corresponding sulfate, 
which in turn appears to have more 
afinity for wool than some of the 
fatty acid amide detergents to be 
considered in a later paper. All of 
the products tested, soap, higher 
fatty alcohol sulfonates and sulfates, 
and the amide compound, have much 
less affinity for cotton than for wool. 
In fact. they all seem to be removed 
from the bath to about the same 
extent by cotton. 


In every case, the substantive 
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affinity of the alcohol products in- 
creases with increasing hydrogen ion 
concentration (acidity, or lower pH) 
of the bath and is greatest below 
about pH 3. Above about pH 5, it 
decreases considerably, particularly 
on cotton. We would expect the sub- 
stantive affinity of the higher mole- 
cular compounds to be greater than 
that of the lower molecular com- 
pounds of the same group. On this 
basis the higher 
pounds are probably more resistant 
to removal, washing, etc. 


molecular com- 


Obviously, if wool removes 
considerable of the active detergent 
agent from the scouring solution, the 
apparent efficiency of the product 
will depend entirely upon the ac- 
tivity of that part of the agent re- 
maining in the bath. As cotton re- 
moves much less of the agent from 
the bath than wool, this factor alone 
may be sufficient to entirely alter 
the relative efficiencies of any given 
reagent, when working upon the two 
fibers with solutions of low concen- 
trations. This exhausting effect is so 
pronounced that some investigators 
have reported that when working 
with very dilute solutions on dirty 
wool samples, the wool sample was 
less clean after a thirty minute scour 
than it was five minutes after enter- 
ing the bath, due to the removal of 
the active detergent agent from the 
bath by the wool. 


Yet this substantivity of the 
higher fatty alcohol products is not 
quite the detriment to their use in 
certain textile processes that it may 
seem. As mentioned above. both the 
soaps and sulfonated oils have this 
Same affinity. and the wide use of 
the sulfonated oils in many textile 
finishing softening 
agents, is at least partly due to their 
substantive properties. It is inter- 
esting to note that the higher fatty 
alcohols are also excellent softeners 
for use in textile finishing and some 
tests indicate that their substantive 


processes, as 


properties very considerably retard 
their removal from the finished goods 
in subsequent wet processing, includ- 
ing dyeing, washing, rinsing, etc. 
This more or less “permanent” soft- 
ening effect is particularly desirable 
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in some cases, such as on certain 
rayon fabrics, where a permanent 
softening effect is desired. As a 
group, the longer chain alcohols are 
more widely used as softeners than 
the lower compounds. 
Probably they are faster (more per- 
manent) on the protein fibers (wool 
and silk) than on cotton and rayon. 


molecular 


All the above shows that very 
little dependence can be placed in 
general statements regarding the 
comparative value of any one of the 
new synthetic detergents, including 
the higher fatty alcohol products, 
and that each should be tested under 
as nearly the actual conditions of 


use as possible. 


Stability and Textile Finishing 


NOTHER desirable fea- 

A ture of the higher fatty 
alcohol products in the finishing of 
textile materials is their stability. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon the 
subject of rancidity here as many 
readers are already too familiar with 
this subject. In the case of textile 
softeners, which are present in the 
finished 
ample. yarns or fabrics, in compara- 
tively small amounts, but in the form 


textile materials, for ex- 


of very thin films spread over the 
tremendous surface area of the fibers, 
oxidation, and the development of 
rancidity and odor, are much more 
rapid than is the case with the same 
softening materials (oils, fats, soaps, 
etc.) in cake, barrel, liquid, solid, 
or even chip form. The presence of 
traces of metals. which may be pres- 
ent in the yarn or fabric from fric- 
tion with metal parts of the manu- 
facturing machinery, etc., consider- 
ably facilitate this change. 


The development of this ran- 
cid odor in the finished goods (fab- 
rics) on storage has long been a 
problem with the manufacturers of 
both textiles and textile finishing 
specialties. No one can predict just 
how long the finished goods may re- 
main in the warehouse or on retailers’ 
shelves. The stability of the higher 
fatty alcohols, together with their 
excellent softening properties, and 
the superior handle of many fabrics 
when the higher fatty alcohol prod- 
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ucts are properly applied, has led 
to a considerable demand from the 
textile finishing trade for special 
products of this type. At least some 
of these products seem to contain 
stearyl or oleyl alcohol and its com- 
pounds or derivatives. The stability 
of even the unsaturated oleyl alcohol 
is quite satisfactory for textile fin- 
ishing. 

Certainly this same stability 
is not objectionable in detergents. 
etc.. for any use and it will probably 
be a factor in the adoption of the 
higher fatty alcohol compounds for 


many purposes, 


Sulfation and Sulfonation 


OW that the properties 
of the products and the 
sources of the alcohols themselves 
have been considered, it may be de- 
sirable to add a brief word regard- 
ing the manufacture of their sulfates 
and sulfonates. The processes for 
the esterification of the alcohols are 
certainly not new and, in general 
procedure, the esterification or sul- 
fation of the higher fatty alcohols 
follows these same general lines, as 
will be seen from a study of the 
patent abstracts which follow in a 
later installment. The process is not 
dificult, but does require careful at- 
tention to details, of which tempera- 
ture control is particularly important. 
In fact, the esterification of the higher 
fatty alcohols with sulfuric acid ap- 
pears to be much less difficult than 
is the case with the production of 
many of the more complex organic 
esters. The process is far simpler. 
and requires much less equipment, 
than the manufacture of many of the 
new synthetic wetting, emulsifying 
and detergent agents. 
The esterification reaction is 
quite simple: 
R.CH,.OH + OHSO,H = 
R.CH,.0.SO,H +- H.0O. 
It is believed that some of the early 
esterification processes used sulfuric 
acid with acetic anhydride, at about 
100°C. (212°F.), while in another 
process chlorosulfonic acid was used 
at 30°C. (86°F.). More recently, 
simpler methods have come into use. 
as will be seen from a review of 
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the patents covering the production 
of these products, which will follow 
here in an early issue. 

Most chemists are also fa- 
miliar with sulfonation processes and 
the sulfonation of the higher fatty 
alcohols, where the sulfonates are 
actually desired, is not difficult. In 
fact, one of the greatest problems 
in the process of esterification or 
sulfation, and it is usually the ester 
(sulfate) and not the sulfonate that 
is wanted, is to esterify the higher 
fatty alcohol as completely as pos- 
sible and at the same time to avoid, 
as far as is possible. the formation 
of the sulfonate. Actually, many of 
the commercial products are a mix- 
ture of the free, unaltered higher 
fatty alcohols, their sulfates, and 
their sulfonates. Where the true sul- 
fonates are desired, these can easily 
be obtained with fuming sulfuric 
acid at high temperatures. 

As would be expected, the 
actual composition of the mixture 
of fatty alcohol compounds most 
desired for various uses varies con- 
siderably. For example, where maxi- 
mum detergency is desired, it appears 
that one hundred per cent esterifica- 
tion of the alcohol is most desirable. 
On the other hand. where the prod- 
uct is to be used for textile finish- 
ing, the most desirable product will 
vary considerably with the specific 
finishing effect wanted, etc., and, in 
many cases. complete esterification 
may not give the best results. Where 
the textile finishing mixture contains 
considerable unaltered fatty alcohol. 
the presence of a certain amount of 
the sulfonate may not be objection- 
able, especially if it aids in bring- 
ing the unaltered alcohol into the 
desired state of dispersion in the 
finishing paste or solution. At least 
some of the present textile finishing 
mixtures are emulsions of the higher 
fatty alcohols with other emulsifying 
agents, etc. The presence of some 
sulfonate may also be particularly 
desirable where the product is to 
be used as a detergent in very hard 
water. 

In most cases the equipment 
used in sulfating and sulfonating is 
that commonly used in the plant for 
‘sulfonation” processes, and 


‘ 


other 
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the treated (sulfated or sulfonated) 
alcohol is often merely neutralized 
and standardized. Of course, there 
is a considerable variation between 
the products of the different manu- 
facturers, as well as between the 
different batches, lots, or shipments 
of some plants, but the products of 
the better manufacturers appear to 
be quite uniform. 


Other Alcohol Compounds 


HE commercial success 

of the fatty alcohol prod- 
ucts does not mean that the end of 
research and development along these 
lines is yet in sight. In fact, if any- 
thing, their success has merely turned 
the light of research upon all of the 
alcohols, natural and synthetic, sim- 
ple and complex. and stimulated re- 
searchers to greater efforts in this 
direction than ever before. In fact, 
some of the discoveries since the com- 
mercial development of the higher 
fatty alcohol products indicates that 
even more valuable products may be 
possible. 

In its broadest meaning, the 
word alcohols covers all organic 
compounds containing one or more 
hydroxy groups directly connected 
to carbon. Used in this way, it in- 
cludes the phenols, aromatic alcohols, 
and some other compounds, such as 
the carboxy acids which also contain 
a hydroxy group directly connected 
to carbon. However, the carboxy 
compounds are never considered as 
alcohols. The phenols, as regards 
detergent chemistry, may be regarded 
as a separate class of alcohols, but 
are certainly not fatty alcohols, and 
will be considered later. Also, the 
mercapto or mercaptan compounds 
may be regarded as_thio-alcohols, 
wherein the oxygen of the hydroxy 
group is replaced by sulfur. A great 
many of the more recent patents cover 
products. manufacturing methods, 
and the uses of alcohol compounds. 
other than those of the higher fatty 
alcohol group, in wetting and de- 
tergent processes. 

It is quite probable that 
other alcohols. probably of  syn- 
thetic origin, will be found that 
may be equally interesting for 
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detergent, textile finishing, or other 
special purposes. In fact, some of 
the more recent offerings of textile 
detergent products appear to be 
along this line. The interesting 
properties of oleyl alcohol indicate 
that some of the other unsaturated 
alcohols, either with more or less 
than eighteen carbon atoms may be 
of great interest, if available in qaun- 
tity at reasonable prices. 


The saturated alcohols of the 
fatty type with more than eighteen 
carbon atoms are stated to be too in- 
soluble for use as detergents. It 
would be interesting to study their 
use in processes operating at temper- 
atures above the boil, as in the kier 
boiling of gray cotton goods, if they 
are not too insoluble or unstable in 
the caustic soda solution used. Per- 
haps, with their assistance, the caus- 
tie concentration could be reduced 
somewhat. 

The thio-alcohols or mercap- 
tans do not seem to have come into 
much use, but some patents have 
been granted along this line. The 
glycols are also mentioned in a num- 
ber of patents and some of the prod- 
ucts now in use are from this source. 
The ether-alcohols are mentioned in 
numerous patents. 


The oxidation of petroleum 
hydrocarbons offers another possible 
source of new alcohols. The sul- 
fonated mineral oils have many in- 
teresting properties and uses. A 
number of recent patents cover the 
production of wetting and detergent 
agents from mineral or petroleum 
oils, and it may be possible to pro- 
duce detergent agents from this 
source by the alcohol route. The 
higher olefins from the cracking of 
petroleum oils might be hydrated to 
give unsaturated or other alcohols 
of interest. 


The sugars have recently been 
developed as a source of alcohols, 
by reduction, and it is possible that 
by combining synthesis with reduc- 
tion, someone may be able to devel- 
op detergents or wetting agents from 
the sugars. Quite recently products 
of the cellulose ester and ether type 
have been suggested as detergents. 
etc. Starches have been used in alka- 
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line solution, but without much suc- 
cess. 

In the pure synthesis of the 
lower alcohols, from carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen, certain higher al- 
cohols are usually formed as_by- 
products. By suitably altering the 
working conditions, these by-prod- 
ucts may be encouraged and devel- 
oped to become the main products 
of the reaction. It is possible that 
some of our present detergents and 
wetting agents are from this source 
and that others may be developed. 


So many compounds of the 
complex alcohol type are possible 
that it is difficult to even guess which 
may be of greatest interest and val- 
ue. Apparently, those containing 
long aliphatic chains are most prom- 
ising as detergents. Aromatic groups 
appear to be equally interesting in 
wetting agents, but perhaps not as 
important in detergents. It has been 
stated that the secondary and 
branched chain alcohols, where the 
solubilizing group, such as sulfuric 
acid, is not attached to the end car- 
bon atom, show little detergent ac- 
tion. However, even some of these 
secondary alcohols seem to offer in- 
teresting possibilities, particularly 
those with specially long carbon 
chains, unsaturated bonds, ete. 


The development of new al- 
cohol detergent products may not be 
limited to compounds consisting en- 
tirely or only of new alcohols. New 
methods of solubilizing may also be 
possible, although this appears less 
probable. The sulfonation process, 
so widely used on dyestuffs and other 
insoluble organic compounds, is not 
so old, but we have not made much 
progress recently in this direction. 
However. “like dissolves like,” and 
more hydroxyl groups will aid the 
solubility of some of the higher alco- 
hols. Could these be introduced in- 
to the higher fatty alcohols, those 
with more than eighteen carbon atoms 
in the chain? Would they increase 
the solubility of these alcohol sul- 
fates? How would the added hy- 
droxyl groups affect their detergent 
and textile softening properties? 
What would be the effect of a hy- 
droxyl group at the double bond in 
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oleyl or a related alcohol? Ap- 
parently, the solubilizing properties 
of the hydroxyl group have not been 
overlooked and appear to be utilized 
in at least some of the Peregals. 
Other methods are undoubtedly ap- 
plicable. 


The higher fatty alcohol prod- 
ucts are not always used alone. 


Abroad there are a number of prod- 


ucts on the market consisting of the 
alcohol sulfates, etc., with solvents, 
such as hexalin, methylhexalin, tetra- 
lin, etc., as well as other solvents, 
detergents, wetting agents, inorganic 
salts, cheaper colloids, etc., for spe- 
cial purposes. The possibilities of 
special mixtures of this type are al- 
most unlimited, but are outside the 
scope in the present paper. Of course, 
the ideal mixture would contain prod- 
ucts giving additive results, so that 
by using the best wetting agent, with 
the best emulsifier, etc., it would 
eventually be theoretically possible 
to obtain the ideal detergent. Of 
course, this result is unattainable 
with our present knowledge. 


Patent Situation 


xr % in certain other cases 
concerning the wetting 
and detergent patents, there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion in the 
trade regarding the validity of the 
patents covering the higher fatty al- 
cohol products. Although there has 
been a great deal of interest and dis- 
cussion in the textile specialty trade 
regarding the patent situation, noth- 
ing has as yet occurred which would 
tend to clarify the situation. It is 
possible that some manufacturers may 
be infringing upon some of the ex- 
isting patents but, as yet, the validity 
of none of these patents has been 
proven and at least some persons 
consider this validity to be in doubt. 


Several manufacturers of tex- 
tile specialties are selling products 
of which a major or minor part con- 
sists of either sulfated or sulfonated 
higher fatty alcohols, very probably 
a mixture of both, as well as prod- 
ucts containing some unaltered high- 
er fatty alcohol. It appears that at 
least some of these firms are manu- 

(Turn to Page 74) 
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A Hundred Years 


Supplying Soap Makers 


HIS year the firm of 

Welch, Holme & Clark 

Co.. oldest supply 
house in the country of raw materials 
for the soap industry, marks the 
100th anniversary of its founding. 
The original business was established 
in 1838 by Oliver Loveland, on Bank 
Street. lower Manhattan. Welch, 
Holme & Clark was at first a supply 
house for the building trade; how 
it came later to serve the soap in- 
dustry. and the changes in ownership 
and personnel involved, are interest- 
ing chapters in a story of American 
industry that has been a hundred 
years in the making. 

A glance back to the year 1838 
in the United States might lead one 
to conclude that either Oliver Love- 
land, the founder, was a man endowed 
with uncommon business foresight, 
or else he had an abundant faith in 
the future of the country. Perhaps 
he had both. At any rate, measured 
by the barometers of the day, times 


were not exactly bright in 1838. The 
panic of 1837 had played havoc with 
business. Merchandise was down in 
value thirty per cent. Real estate had 
depreciated, as had stocks in railroad 
and canal enterprises. Money was 
scarce. It does not appear as the 
most favorable time for a man to 
enter business, especially the building 
supply. Succeeding months, however. 
proved that few businesses were bet- 
ter. The United States was too rich 
in resources to be embarrassed long. 
The depression was short-lived. Towns 
began springing up overnight. New 
railroads had to be built, canals dug. 
mines excavated, forests cleared—it 
was an era of expansion, and the 
building trade was, of course, in the 
van of the upswing. As O. Loveland 
& Son (Leonard Loveland went in 
with his father), the business enjoyed 
a prosperous, if modest success for 
twenty years. 

The name Welch became asso- 
ciated with the firm in 1858. That 
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P. A. Welch, the first Welch, 
Holme & Clark salesman tc 
call on the soap trade. 


vear a young clerk by the name of 
P. A. Welch, who was working for 
a dry goods house on lower Broad- 
way, became dissatisfied with the 
limited opportunity and mediocre 
salary that work offered, and began 
looking around for something else in 
which to engage his lively talents. 
Welch was married to Oliver Love- 
land’s daughter, so it was perhaps 
natural that he was offered an open- 
ing in his in-law’s business. Welch 
joined the firm as a salesman, in 1858. 

The soapmakers of that day 
manufactured their own caustic soda, 
and were therefore large consumers 
of lime. which they employed in 
causticizing soda ash. Since O. Love- 
land & Son supplied most of their 
lime, they pointed out to Welch, who 
sold them, the convenience to them 
and the advantage to him of supply- 
ing other of their raw materials. That 


Early offices of the firm were 
located at 383 West Street. 
Ships coming up the Hudson 
docked directly opposite the 
old warehouse of the firm. 
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Elias D. Stults is the present 
head of the company, having 
occupied this post since 1929. 


marked the beginning of the company 
in its present line of business. 

The same year, 1858, the busi- 
ness was moved to larger quarters, at 
383 West Street. Oliver Loveland 
had by this time retired and divided 
his share of the business between his 
son and son-in-law. The firm name 
was altered to Loveland & Welch. It 
is interesting to note that at the time 
of the change, the firm employed a 
young bookkeepér who was named 
Henry Holme. 


In 1867, Leonard Loveland, 
also decided to retire. As a result of 
this. Welch, the sole remaining mem- 
ber, felt the need in the firm of a 
man who was well acquainted with 
local soapmakers. Welch had been 
raised in Dutchess County. N. Y.. and 


Present offices of the concern 
are located at 563 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. Y. in a five- 
story building. The move to 
this location was made in 1925. 
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had found New Yorkers somewhat 
clannish. He induced M. E. Clark, a 
native of the city. to come in with 
him. Clark was offered $1500 a year 
and 10 per cent of the business. Henry 
Holme, the bookkeeper, was also 
asked to join the firm. Holme and 
Clark together borrowed $50,000 from 
Holme’s father, a retired soapmaker, 
and purchased Loveland’s share. In 
this change the business was con- 
ducted under the name of P. A. 
Welch & Company. Three years later, 
in 1870, the firm name was again 
changed.—this time to the present 
title, Welch, Holme & Clark. William 
Holme was also added to the partner- 
ship. 


There were no further changes 
in the organization until 1888, when 
A. M. Sherrill was admitted as a 
partner. Four years later, in 1892, 
A. M. Sherrill bought out P. A. 
Welch’s interest and incorporated the 
firm as a New Jersey corporation. 
Welch, however, almost immediately 
set his son and brother up in busi- 
ness as a rival concern under the 
name Welch & Welch. Through his 
34-year old association with the soap 
industry, he was able to bring to them 
a share of the older concern’s busi- 
ness. In 1908, A. M. Sherrill, as 
president of Welch, Holme & Clark 
Co. saw fit to purchase the business, 
name and good will of Welch & 


Welch. 


A. M. Sherrill remained presi- 


dent of Welch. Holme & Clark Co. 
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J. H. Vermilyea, vice-presi- 
dent and joint owner of the 
company with Mr. Stults. 


until 1925, when his son Howard was 
elected. The elder Mr. Sherrill sur- 
vived only a few years, and died Oct. 
26, 1927. Howard Sherrill died Nov. 5. 
1928 and the business was reorganized 
and incorporated in New York state, 
Jan. 1, 1929. In this reorganization, 
M. E. Clark was elected president. 
He resigned, however, the same year, 
and the present owners, Elias D. 
Stults. and J. H. Vermilyea, were 
elected president and vice-president. 
respectively. 


E. D. Stults has been with 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. since 1898, 
starting in as an office boy. J. H. 
Vermilyea joined the firm in 1903, as 
an accountant. The business was 
moved to the present address, 563 
Greenwich St., in 1925. 
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These wide-base, :tapered bottles for ey 
"Sohio” auto polish and furniture dress- sll saute : 
ing are designed to withstand sudden a 

jars. They are made for Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio by Owens-Illinois who also 
make the bottle for “Sohio” fly spray. 
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This new container for ‘‘Re- 
goes Kill-Ko,”’ product of Rigo 
Mfg. Co., Nashville, was de- 
signed by National Can Co. 
Lithographed in blue and red. 


Two new additions to the 
Wilbert line—liquid wax and 
paste wax—carry out the 
family package idea in their 
adaptation of the label and 
general design first used for 
“Wilbert's No-rub”  self-pol- 
ishing wax, also pictured. 
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Exes any spol 
rom paxil fabri¢ 


Wi'son Chemical Co. has recently re 
designed the coniainer for ‘Wilson’ 
cleaner,—a fabric spotier which has 
been on sale in the Chicago district for 
many years. The new container is by 
Giles division of Phoenix-Hermetic. 





Warren Refining & Chemical 
| Co., Cleveland, has just in- 
| troduced ‘’Warcote’’—a new 
| non-skid finish for floors. 





A new addition io the “Dwin” 
| line of Baldwin Laboratories, 
Saegertown, Pa., is “Dwin 

White.’ In the new container 

the carton design is repeated 
on the bottle within, assuring 
> display whether the carton 
: is retained or discarded. 
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Form New Soap Firm 
A new soap company. special- 
izing in the manufacture of fine and 
regular soaps has been organized at 
Guadalajara, Jal., Mexico, under the 
firm name of “La Norma, S. A.” Juan 
Hose de la Pena is manager, and 
Francisco de la Pena. assistant man- 
ager. 
° 
Ticknor Joins Gillam 
Arthur Ticknor. chemist. for- 
merly with Eastman Kodak Co., New 
York, and a graduate of Rochester 
University, Rochester, N. Y.. accepted 
a position with Gillam Soap Works. 
Fort Worth, Texas, on Jan. 1. 
-¢ 
Laco Signs Stipulation | 
Laco products, Inc., Baltimore. 
has agreed, under stipulations entered 
into with the United States Federal 
Trade Commission, to stop represent- 
ting that either “Laco Olive Oil,” or 
“Laco Shampoo” feeds the scalp, or 
that “Laco” restores life to hair, or 
overcomes dry and lifeless hair, or 
that it is made from pure olive oil, 
and that “Laco Shampoo” contains 
only olive oil, soda and water. 
=¢ 
Sayman Appoints Agency 
Sayman Products Co., St. 
Louis, maker of Sayman “Wonder” 
soap and salve, has appointed Ben- 
son & Dall, Chicago, to direct an ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines, 
newspapers and radio. 
are 
Churchill Joins Babbitt 
Marian Churchill, formerly 
with Lord & Thomas at Chicago, has 
joined B. T. Babbitt Co.. New York. 
as assistant director of advertising. 
ey 
Chicago Assn. Elects Teller 
At the annual business meet- 
ing of the Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
and Extract Association, Dec. 28, at 
the Lake Shore Drive Hotel, Chicago. 
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W. Kedzie Teller of Columbus Lab- 
oratories was elected president for 
the coming year. Other officers elec- 





W. Kedzie Teller 


ted were vice-president, A. A. Bafetti 
of La Playa Laboratories and secre- 
tary-treasurer, M. B. Vance of Givau- 
dan-Delawanna. Mr. Teller. the new 
president, has long been active in the 
association’s affairs, serving as vice- 
president during the past year and 
prior to that as secretary- treasurer 
for a number of years. 
. e 

Drug Dinner March 3rd 

The 1938 banquet of the Drug. 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section 
of the New York Board of Trade, has 
been announced for Thursday eve- 
ning, March 3, at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria. New York. 

non 

New Soap Plant in Brazil 

A new soap factory at Mattao. 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been 
placed in operation recently. It is 
owned by Francisco Falarico. 

sienaiiia thiepcippies 

H. M. Arnott Dies 

H. M. Arnott, well-known 
Scottish soap man, and representative 
for Lever Brothers in Glasgow, died 
at Saltcoats, Scotland, recently. 
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Coal Soap on German Market 

Soap manufacturers in Ger- 
many have recently introduced a coal 
derivative soap in that country. The 
present output is at the rate of 20,000 
tons a year. It is expected, however, 
that this will be raised shortly to 
zround 60.000 tons a year. 
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Woodbury in Patent Fight 

A suit was filed last month 
against John H. Woodbury. Inc., and 
Jergens Sales Co., Cincinnati, alleg- 
ing unfair competition and asking 
$750,000 damages. The suit was filed 
in the United States District Court, in 
Cincinnati. by New Discoveries, Inc.. 
Chicago. The complainant claims 
that it is the only one in the United 
States which can legally manufacture 
and sell Vitamin D produced by direct 
activation of the sun’s rays, but that 
the defendants are selling soap repre- 
sented as containing Vitamin D pro- 
duced in this way, though actually 
the Vitamin D used in the Woodbury 
soap is produced by irradiation from 
a mercury vapor quartz lamp under 
the Sperti patent. 
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Chicago Perfumers Party 

The annual Christmas dinner 
dance of the Chicago Perfumery, Soap 
and Extract Association was held at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, 
December 9th. A capacity turnout of 
members and guests was on hand to 
enjoy the dinner, dancing and floor 
show. Unusual souvenir bags were 
presented to the ladies and door 
prizes to the holders of lucky 
numbers. 

<4 

Harry Baumstark Marries 

Harry A. Baumstark of the 
Chicago office off Monsanto Chemical 
Company was married last month 
to Miss Anne Tierney of St. Louis, 
Mo. .The Baumstarks are making 
their home in Oak Park, Il. 
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“Bab-O” Holiday Offer 

A tie-up of “Bab-O” cleanser 
and the Christmas season was fea- 
tured by the Los Angeles office of 
B. T. Babbitt & Co., in a series of 
advertisements run in Los Angeles 
newspapers during the holidays. The 
copy offered six Christmas cards in 
return for one label from a can of 
“Bab-O” and ten cents. Christmas 
seals were offered free. as an in- 


ducement to act quickly. 
¢ 


N. Y. Drug Section Elects 

At the first meeting of the new 
executive committee of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades section 
of the New York Board of Trade held 
recently, Philip M. Dinkins, vice- 
president, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., was elected chair- 
man. Charles E. Kelly, president. 
Hagerty Bros., was elected vice-chair- 
man, and Robert Magnus, Magnus. 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc.. was elected 
treasurer. 


¢ 


Richardson A.C.S. Councilor 


Dr. Albert S. 
director of chemical research, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has been 
elected a councilor at large of the 
American Chemical Society. He will 
serve until 1941. Dr. Charles A. 
Kraus, professor of chemistry and 
director of chemical research at 
Brown University, was elected presi- 
dent of the society for 1939. 

-¢ 


Richardson. 


Colgate Toronto Addition 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 
Toronto, Canada, recently began 
work on a new addition to their 
Toronto plant. The addition will be 
two stories high, providing floor 
space of about 29,700 square feet. 
Construction will cost $85,000, and 
equipment $165,000. 


a 


Fritzsche Elects Montgomery 
John H. Montgomery, former 
assistant secretary, has been elected 
secretary and a member of the board 
of governors of Fritzsche Bros., New 
York, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of A. D. Armstrong. 
Mr. Montgomery has been associated 
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with Fritzsche Bros. for the past 
twelve years. He had*8erved as vice- 
president and general manager of 





John H. Montgomery 


Capes-Viscose, Inc., which he helped 
organize, and before that had been 
a vice-president with Antoine Chiris 
Co.. New York. 
-¢ 

Wants Soap Agency 

A concern in Puerto Rico is 
interested in establishing an agency 
arrangement for sale of American 
toilet and laundry soaps. Interested 
parties may secure further particulars 
through the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, Washington. 


D. C.. inquiry 4718. 
» . 


Signs FTC Stipulation 

Western Reserve Laboratories, 
Cleveland, have entered into a 
stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, at Washington, agree- 
ing to discontinue the use of the 
words “Benzyne” or “Benzoline” in 
connection with the sale of a house- 
hold and windshield 
cleaner. The preparation is neither 


automobile 


a benzene product or crystallized 
benzene. according to the Com- 
mission. 
er 

A. W. George Resigns 

Packers Tar Soap, Inc., New 
York. announced the resignation re- 
cently of A. W. George. as vice- 
president, asst. treasurer, and a direc- 
tor of the corporation. Mr. George 
had completed forty years of service. 
No successor has been named. 
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L. P. Reed Dies 

L. P. Reed, 55, prominent cor- 
poration attorney, and a member of 
the board of directors of Dodge & 
Olcott Co.. New York. perfuming 
materials, died at his home in New 
York, Dec. 2, following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Reed, a graduate of Yale 
College and Harvard Law School, 
was known as_ one of the leading 
business lawyers in New York City. 

Se ree 

Borax Co. Incorporates 

Coastal States Borax Co., Los 
Angeles, has been incorporated in 
Los Angeles county, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. Directors are: 
C. I. Jackson, Fred Jennings, B. C. 
Jackson, S. Lombard, and C. Noel, 
all of Long Beach, Calif. John A. 
Papp. attorney, 620 Security Build- 
ing, Long Beach, Calif.. represents 


the new corporation. 
a 


Announce Packaging Competit’n 
The American Management 
Association has announced details of 
the seventh competition for the Irwin 
D. Wolf Packaging Awards. Com- 
petition opened Dec. 15, and will 
close Feb. 9. 1938. Twenty awards 
for distinctive merit in packaging will 
be made, in addition to the Irwin D. 
Wolf Trophy. Awards will be based 
on a recognition of the importance of 
those factors that contribute to mer- 
chandising effectiveness. economy, 
efficiency and good design. All pack- 
ages entered in the competition will 
be shown as a featured section of the 
Sth Packaging Exposition, also spon- 
sored by the American Management 
Association, to be held in the Palmer 
House. Chicago, March 22 to 25. 
ie 


Dr. Sanja Schwabacher Dies 
Dr. Sanja Schwabacher, 46, 
president of S. Schwabacher & Co., 
New York. mineral oil importers. 
died Dec. 11, of a heart attack. A 
native of Germany, Dr. Schwabacher 
came to the United States in 1921 as 
representative for Oelwerke Julius 
Schindler. Hamburg oil refiners. He 
established the firm of S. Schwabacher 
& Co. in 1925, acting for the Schindler 
interests. His widow. a son and a 


daughter survive. 
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Armour Awarded $187,977 


in Processing Tax Refund Suit 


RMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
will secure a refund of 
$187,977.47 from the U. S. Govern- 
ment as a result of its successful suit 
contesting the validity of processing 
taxes which the government collected 
on certain oils which the soap com- 
pany held had been subject to first 
processing before the effective date of 
the tax. The Armour suit was tried 
before Federal Judge John P. Barnes 
in the U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division. His decision was in favor 
of Armour. The revenue department 
first planned to appeal, but later 
abandoned the appeal and settled the 
case by agreement. The compromise 
settlement eliminated approximately 
$10,000 from the amount of the total 
claim as well as interest on the full 
amount. 

The claim for refund was 
based. on taxes collected by the gov- 
ernment on the taxable oils used in 
making the following products, which 
Armour had on hand in is soap 
works at 11:40 A.M., E.S.T., on May 
10, 1934, and which it subsequently 
usea or processed: 


Killed Soap Stock, i.e., soap 
made by the boiled process, from 
which the first wash had been taken 
off : 

Kettle Soap in Process of 
Washing, i.e., boiled soap from which 
more than one wash had been taken 
before May 10, 1934: 

Settled Soap, i.e.. boiled soap 
from which all washes had been taken 
before May 10, 1934; 

Soap Scraps from soap made 
by the cold or semi-boiled method in 
which all the glycerine had been left; 

Raw Coconut Oil Foots (made 
by Armour) ; 
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Acidulated Coconut Oil Foots 
(purchased by Armour). 

Judge Barnes handed down his 
decision without a formal opinion, 
but did approve certain findings of 
fact and conclusions of law. Excerpts 
from the conclusions of law, clarify- 
ing the decision in the Armour case. 


follow: 

“Under Section 602% of the 
Revenue Act of 1934 the taxable 
transaction is the first domestic proc- 
essing of any of the designated oils. 
By statutory definition, such taxable 
transaction is the first use in the 
United States of any of such oils in 
the manufacture or production of an 
article intended for sale and is not the 
manufacture or production of the 
article intended for sale, including 
each and every step in such manufac- 
ture or production. 


“The first domestic processing, 
that is, the first use in the United 
States in the manufacture of an article 
intended for sale, of any of the desig- 
nated oils is the only taxable trans- 
action; and where such first domestic 
processing has been done, whether 
before or after May 10, 1934, no act 
done thereafter is the first domestic 
processing. 

“In the statutory designation 
of the taxable transaction the lan- 
guage after the effective date of the 
statute does not appear and there is 
no warrant for interpolating such 
language since its effect would be 
either (1) to change the nature of the 
tax from a tax upon the first domestic 
processing of the oils, to a tax on a 
later processing if the first occurred 
prior to the effective date, or (2) to 
tax retroactively the first domestic 
processing which occurred prior to 
the effective date. 

“Where the first domestic 
processing of any of the designated 
oils has been done, whether before or 
after the effective date of the tax, and 
the oil is then combined or mixed with 
anything else, the processing of the 
combination or mixture is not a tax- 
able transaction. 
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“The statute taxes the first 
domestic processing of any combina- 
tion or mixture containing a substan- 
tial quantity of any one or more of 
the designated oils. Only those com- 
binations or mixtures that contain oil 
as such are in the taxable category. 
Combinations or mixtures containing 
no oil but only the original chemical 
components of the oil which have been 
chemically broken down and united. 
with other substances to form new 
and different products, such as soap 
and glycerin, are not in the taxable 
classification.” 


———- 





Germany’s Soap Exports Up 


Germany’s export trade in 
soaps and cleansing agents increased 
over 15 per cent in value during the 
first three quarters of 1937, compared 
to the same period in 1936. The gain 
is interesting in view of the acute 
shortage of oils in that country, and 
suggests an increased production of 
synthetic fats. 


. 





Awarded the Perkin Medal 

At a joint meeting of the 
American section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the American 
Chemical Society, held at the Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York, Jan. 7, Dr. 
Frank J. Tone was awarded the 
Perkin Medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for his work in 
the field of abrasives and refractories. 
James G. Vail, Philadelphia Quartz 


Co.. Philadelphia. presided. 
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Chas. J. Haas in New Hands 
Haas-Miller Corp., Philadel- 


phia. industrial chemicals, oils and 
greases, has recently taken over the 
entire business of Chas. J. Haas, Inc. 
The firm also announces the appoint- 
ment of R. K. Gurney as New Eng- 
land sales manager. 


ey eee ee 


Conway Heads Stock Group 
Carle C. Conway, chairman 
of the board of Continental Can Co.., 
New York. was appointed chairman 
of the committee named recently to 
study the organization and adminis- 
tration of the New York stock ex- 


change. 
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PRINCIPAL DOW CHEMICALS 
USED IN THE SOAP INDUSTRY 


CAUSTIC SODA 
COUMARIN 
DIPHENYLOXIDE 


(Perfume Grade) 


DOWICIDES 

MURIATIC ACID 

PHENOL 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 
TERRACHLORETHANE 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE 





A PARTIAL LIST OF | 
DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

Aniline Oil + * Calcium Chloride, Flake 77-80%, Solid 
73-75% ++ Carbon Bisulphide 99.99% + +» Carbon 
Tetrachloride 99.99% * * Caustic Soda, Flake and Solid 
* * Chloroform + + Epsom Salt, Technical + « Ethyl Bro- 
mide + + Ethyl Chloride + + Ferric Chloride + * Magne- 
sium Chloride + * Monochlorbenzene + « Monochloracetic 
Acid * * Phenol + + Sodium Sulphide + + Sulphur Chloride 





You are invited to make use of our Consulting Engi- 
neering Division, 204 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, offering reasonably- priced engineering 
service in the efficient application of Dow products. 











THE DOW CHEMICAL 


There is scarcely an industry that does not use one or more 
Dow products somewhere in its manufacturing process and 
the soap industry is no exception. 

Dow is a major producer of caustic soda, organic solvents, 
perfume bases, and other chemicals used in soap man- 
ufacture. Besides functioning as a reliable source of 
supply for established products, Dow research has made 
notable contributions to the advancement of the 
industry through the development of new products that 


have imparted new and improved qualities to soap. 
Let us demonstrate the value of Dow service to you. We 
invite your inquiry. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


COMPANY, MICHIGAN 


MIDLAND, 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—Second and Madison Streets, St. Lovis—Field Bldg., Chicago 
584 Mission Street, San Francisco—2260 East 15th Street, Los Angeles 
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F. A. COUNTWAY 
Lever Brothers Co. 
President 





N. S. DAHL 
John T. Stanley Co. 
Treasurer 


F. A. Countway of Lever Bros. 


Elected to Head Soap Assn. 


A, COUNTWAY., head 
of Lever Bros. Co., was 
elected president of the 

\ssociation of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers at the annual 
meeting held December 8 at the Hote] 
Biltmore. New York. He succeeds 
S. Bayard Colgate of Col!gate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., who has served as 
president of the organization for the 
past two years. Mr. Colgate now be- 
comes vice-president for the Eastern 
states, the post filled during the past 
year by Mr. Countway. All other offi- 
cers were re-elected. as follows: vice- 
president for Central states, R. R. 
Deupree of Procter & Gamble Co.; 
vice-president for Western _ states. 
F. H. Merrill of Los Angeles Soap 
Co.: treasurer. N.S. Dahl of John T. 
Stanley Co.; assistant treasurer. A. 
Roy Robson of Fels & Co.: and secre- 
tary, Roscoe C. Edlund. who is asso- 
ciation manager. 

Announcement was made at 
the meeting that the same rates of 
assessment for members would be in 


effect for 1938 that have been used 
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during the year just concluded. 
These rates are as follows: 1/25 of 
one per cent of net soap sales during 
1937 for general soap work: 1/50 of 
one per cent for soap promotional 
and publicity work; and 1/10 of a 
cent per pound of glycerine produced, 
basis 80 per cent, for glycerine work. 

Companies accept such assess- 
ments as they themselves decide. In 
addition, small companies not accept- 
ing pro-rata assessment for any phase 
of the work. pay annual membership 
dues at any amount from ten dollars 
up which they themselves set. 


li is estimated that these rates 


vill produce a soap budget o 


ap- 
proximately $80,000 and a soap pub- 
eity budect of $49000 for 1938. 
The same glycerine rate over the past 
year produced an income far in excess 
of the $70.000 expended. and as a 
result half of the glycerine assess- 
ments have been returned to the indi- 
vidual contributing companies. 

Mr. Colgate presided at the 
December 8 meeting. submitting his 


report as chief executive of the organ- 
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S. BAYARD COLGATE 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Retiring President 


ization for the past year and introduc- 
ing the other officers and agents of the 
association. The report of manager 
Edlund comprised 95 pages. detailing 
the work of various branches of the 
association over the past year. This 
work included keeping a careful 
check on federal and state legislation. 
collection of statistics on soap sales, 
issuance of publicity releases designed 
to increase consumption of soap and 
elycerine, circulation of bulletins, ete. 

N. N. Dalton, who supervises 
the association’s work on glycerine, 
also reported to the members. outlin- 
ing the present market position for 
elycerine as well as the possibility for 
expansion of present uses for glycer- 
ine in industry. He reviewed the mar- 
ket situation on oils and fats, touch- 
ing on developments of the past year, 
and giving some indication as to what 
might be expected marketwise over 
the carly months of 1938. 

John B. Gordon of the Bureau 
of Raw Materials for American Vege- 
table Oils and Fats Industries was 
also present at the meeting as a guest. 
He spoke on the work of his group 
toward modification of the present 
excessive taxes on soap raw materials 
in the oil and fat field. He also pre- 
sented a picture direct from Washing- 
ton as to what is expected in the way 
of legislation over the next few 
months. 

Geo. A. Eastwood of Armour 


& Co. reported on the recent success- 
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A Market for 
SOAPS 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 
SANITARY ACCESSORIES 














Because SOAP thoroughly covers the entire soap, sanitary 
products and chemical specialty fields, including janitor supply 
houses as well as manufaciurers, the magazine is a market 
place for all kinds of bulk and privaie brand products and 
sanitary accessories. Whether you sell soap bases, finished 
bulk or private brand soaps of any kind, disinfectants, insecii- 
cides, floor or moth products, mops, brushes, floor machines 
cr, in fact, anything in this line that is handled on a jobbing 
basis, SOAP is the magazine to use for advertising. 


Look on page 148 for a complete list of firms advertising bulk 
products. Most of these advertisers have been using space for 
several years. In a good many instances they ore now using 
considerably more advertising than they were at the start. 
What better recommendation as a result getter could SOAP 
possibly have? As for sanitary accessories—the same firms 
buy mops, brushes, floor machines, etc., as buy bulk and 


private brand products for resale. 


If you are in position to handle business of this type why not 
get full information about what SOAP has done for others in 
the bulk field? Remember—even manufacturers buy bulk and 
private brand products because few concerns interested in 
marketing a complete line have facilities for making everything 
in their own plants. Add to this the requirements of the regular 
janitor supply industry and you have something worth making 


a special effort to get. 


Advertising Department, SOAP 
254 W. 3Ist St. New York City 
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full termination of Armour’s case 
against federal officials seeking refund 
of taxes paid on partially processed 
soaps on which the government had 
demanded that processing taxes be 
paid. A more detailed account of this 
case is given elsewhere in this issue. 
The meeting closed with the 
unanimous re-election of all board 
members. The board of directors then 
met to name the new officers for the 
coming year. The board for 1938 will 
consist of: F. C. Adams, Andrew Jer- 
gens Co.: H. D. Banta, Iowa Soap 
Co.; N. R. Clark, Swift & Co.; S. Bay- 
ard Colgate. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.; F. A. Countway, Lever Bros. Co.; 
N. S. Dahl, John T. Stanley Co.; 
R. R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble Co.; 
G. A. Eastwood, Armour & Co.; S. S. 
Fels, Fels & Co.; F. H. Merrill, Los 
Angeles Soap Co.; Geo. A. Wrisley. 
Allen B. Wrisley Co.; and C. F. 
Young. Davies- Young Soap Co. 


EEG) Wee eon 


Chicago Chemical Banquet 

The 35th Annual Christmas 
banquet of the Chicago Drug and 
Chemical Association was held at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, December 
21st. There were three hundred mem- 
bers and guests present to enjoy the 
turkey dinner and 15-act floor show 
which followed. In addition to the 
gigantic gift bag received by every- 
one, drawings were held for a big 
supply of door prizes. The entertain- 
ment committee consisted of R. L. 
Holland, chairman; L. H. MacDou- 
gall, vice-chairman; Carl Abraham- 
son, C. M. Black, C. Christensen. 
Harris Frazier, L. A. Lanigan, G. F. 
Pauley. Stewart Rice, A. G. Schnieder. 
Floyd Thayer, Harry Wallace and 
J. E. Ward. 

— ¢ 

Sunclo Products Move 

Sunclo Products, maintenance 
and cleaning supplies, have moved 
their offices to 19 River St., Toronto. 
Ontario, Canada. They were formerly 
at 72 Don Esplanade. that city. 
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Filter Paper Adds Schultz 

Filter Paper Co., Chicago, has 
added John J. Schultz. formerly with 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., to its sales 


staff. 
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Fritzsche Sales Staff at the Annual Conference in New York 


Watt Joins British Oxygen 

W. W. Watt. former chair- 
man and managing director of 
Ogston and Tennant, Scottish soap 
concern. and more recently vice- 
chairman of the management com- 
mittee of Lever Bros., Port Sunlight. 
has been appointed joint managing 
director of British Oxygen Co.. Lon- 


don. Eng!and. 
~~ = 





Offers Patent Service 

Paul D. Boone, former stu- 
dent and instructor in chemistry et 
Yale. has announced the opening of 
an office at 1909 19th St.. Washington, 
specializing in the solicitation of 
chemical patents. 

> 


Appoints New Agency 

Greenville Chemical Co.. dry 
cleaners’ supplies, Greenville, S. C.. 
has appointed Barron Advertising 
Agency. that city. to direct its 
advertising. 

a 
Goodwin Heads New Depts. 

H. A. Goodwin, advertising 
manager. Continental Can Co., New 
York, has also been placed in charge 
of the newly organized market re- 
search and development departments 
of the company. His headquarters 
will continue to be in New York. 


¢ 


Correction 

In the November issue of Soap 
it was incorrectly stated that the liner 
Queen Mary was launched in Eng- 
land. The Queen Mary was launched 
on the river Clyde, in Scotland. The 
error was reported by Alexander 


Lindsay. Chicago. 
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Fritzsche Salesmen Meet 
Fritzsche Bros., New York 
perfuming materials firm, held their 
annual sales conference the week of 
Dec. 6 to 11, at the company’s New 
York headquarters in the Port 
Authority Commerce Building. In 
addition to the regular business 
sessions, the program included daily 
luncheons at the Hotel New Yorker, 
an evening at the International 
Casino. and a dinner dance at the 


Hotel New Yorker. 


o 

Naugatuck in New Quarters 

Naugatuck Aromatics. Division 
of United States Rubber Products, 
Inc.. has just moved into new quar- 
ters at 153 Waverly Place. New York. 
Naugatuck Aromatics combines for 
the United States the entire facilities 
in aromatic chemicals. essential oils 
and perfume specialties of Naugatuck 
Chemical. Bruno Court, Compagnie 
Africaine Des Plantes a Parfum and 
Louis Bornand. The office will be in 
the direct charge of M. G. Couder- 
chet. recently of Bruno Court, Grasse. 
He will be assisted by Allan L. Ritch 
and Frank H. Sloan, sales representa- 
tives and Georges C. Coquel, per- 
fumer. John P. Coe. of Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., will have general su- 
pervision over the aromatic division. 
Harold J. Edmon will continue to act 
as representative in Chicago, with 
offices at 440 W. Washington St., and 
Charles J. Horney Co. in Los Angeles 
at 1313 N. Vermont Ave. Complete 
stocks will be carried at the New York 
headquarters where the perfume lab- 
oratory will be maintained. Tonnage 
shipments will continue to be made 
from the factory at Naugatuck, Conn. 
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HAVE YOU a formula problem in 
your plant? Perhaps its solution 
hinges on a silicate of soda. If so, 
consult freely P.Q. Silicate Head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 


When you put P.Q. to work, wheels 
are put in motion. Our research 





men have the background of ex- 
perience in silicated detergents and 
soaps that began ’way back in the 
Sixties. A thorough study is made 
in the plant or in the laboratory as 
the case requires. 


Your selection of P.Q. Silicate of 
Soda insures dependable quality 
and delivery, plus a generous 
advisory service. 


Established 1831 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto. 
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Ft. Mason Soap Awards 


Brooklyn Soap Awards 
John T. Stanley Co., New 


York, was awarded a contract on 
675,000 Ibs. laundry soap in a re- 
cent opening by the U. S. Quarter- 
master at Brooklyn, at a price of 3.4c. 
On 60,000 cakes of grit soap, Day 
& Frick, Philadelphia, were awarded 
the contract at 2.95c. 
- @ 

Shaving Soap Awards 

N. Brittingham & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, were awarded a contract on 
3.000 Ibs. of shaving soap at 23c, 
in a recent opening by the Veterans 
Administration, at Washington. On 
3.600 doz. tubes of shaving cream, 
Trade Laboratories, Newark, N. J.. 
were awarded the contract at 5lc. 

<i coal 

Low Soap Bidders 

Davies- Young Soap Co., Wash- 
ington, was low bidder on 7.000 Ibs. 
of automobile soap for delivery to 
Bureau of Supply. United States 
Treasury Dept., .Washington, in a 
recent opening, with a quotation of 
5.05c. On 18,240 Ibs. of laundry 
soap, Armour & Co., Chicago, were 
low bidders, with a price of 2.6c. 

eR A 

Low Soap Bidders 

Davies- Young Soap Co.. Wash- 
ington, was low bidder on 55 10-Ib. 
cans of automobile soap for delivery 
to Post Office Department. Washing- 
ton, in a recent opening, with a 
quotation of 5.9c. On 25 50-Ib. cans, 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, was low bidder with a price 
of 4.6lc. On 15 half-barrels Crystal 
Soap & Chemical was again low bid- 
der with a price of 4.15c. And on 
22 500-lb. barrels, Crystal Soap & 
Chemical was low bidder with a 


quotation of 3.85c. 
ay 


Ft. Peck Disinfectant Award 


A. Daigger & Co., Chicago, 
were awarded a contract on 400 gals. 
of disinfectant at a cost of $392.84. 
in a recent opening by the U. S. 
Engineers Corps at Fort Peck. Mont. 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 
Berkeley, Calif.. was awarded a con- 
tract on 160,000 Ibs. laundry soap 
in a recent opening by the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster, at Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, at a price of 3.44c. 
On 50,000 Ibs. of laundry soap. 
Pioneer Soap Co.. San Francisco. 
was awarded the contract at 3.4c. 

e. 
St. Louis Soap Awards 

Swift & Co... Chicago. were 
awarded a contract on 1.375 lbs. of 
grit soap in a recent opening by the 
U. S. Engineers Corps. at St. Louis. 
at a price of $6.97 per 100 lbs. On 
9,000 Ibs. of laundry soap, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. 
J.. was awarded the contract at $3.84 
per 100 Ibs. On 3.750 Ibs. of soap 
powder, Hecker Products Corp., New 
York, was awarded the contract at 
$2.86 per 100 Ibs. 

° 
Ft. Sam Houston Soap Awards 

Dixie Supply Corp., San 
Antonio, Tex.. was awarded a con- 
tract on 300 Ibs. soap chips at 9c 
in a recent opening by the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. On 36.000 Ibs. soap 
chips, Sterling Supply Corp., Phila- 
delphia, was awarded the contract 
at 7.25c. On 500 Ibs. caustic soda. 
Midvale Industrial Chemical Corp.. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. was awarded 
the contract at 3.49. On 3.240 lbs. 
chip soap, M. Werk Co., St. Bernard, 
Ohio, was awarded the contract at 
7.93c. On 225 Ibs. laundry soap. 
Procter & Gamble Dist. Co., Dallas. 
Tex., was awarded the contract at 
8.67c. On 3,360 Ibs. soda ash, Ryan 
Brokerage Co., San Antonio, was 
awarded the contract at 2.12c. On 
100 Ibs. laundry soap. Dixie Supply 
Co., San Antonio, was awarded the 
contract at 12.5c. 

On 2.250 lbs. soap chips, M. 
Werk Co.. St. Bernard. Ohio, was 
awarded the contract at 7.93c. On 
1.200 Ibs. laundry soap. H. Kohn- 
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stamm & Co., Chicago, were awarded 
the contract at 2.75c. On 1,500 Ibs. 
soap chips. M. Werk Co., St. Bernard, 
Ohio, was awarded the contract at 
7.93c. On 8,000 lbs. soap chips, 
Procter & Gamble Dist. Co.. Dallas. 
Tex.. was awarded the contract at 
7.94c. On 38,000 Ibs. soap chips, 
Swift & Co., San Antonio, were 
awarded the contract at 7.33c. On 
2,000 Ibs. laundry soap, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.. Jersey City, N. J., 
was awarded the contract at 7.56c. 
On 800 lbs. naphthalene, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corp.. San Antonio, was 
awarded the contract at 9.5c. 


Brooklyn Toilet Soap Awards 

Trade Laboratories, Newark, 
N. J., were awarded the contract for 
200,000 tubes of shaving cream at 
4.22c each, in a recent opening by the 
U. S. Quartermaster at Brooklyn. 
Weco Products Co., Chicago, was 
awarded the contract for 200,000 
tubes of tooth paste, at 2.5¢ each. On 
200.000 cakes of toilet soap, J. Eaven- 
son & Sons, Camden, N. J., were 
awarded the contract at a price of 
1.275e. 


¢ 


Fort Mason Soap Award 


Conray Products Co., New 
York, has been awarded a contract 
for a quantity of grit soap type A 
at a price of 3.6c, and a quantity of 
grit soap, type B, at a price of 3.3e, 
in a recent opening by the quarter- 
master at Fort Mason, Calif. On a 
quantity of laundry soap, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. Berkeley, Calif., was 
given the contract at a price of 3.29c. 





ae 


Snell Delivers Talk 

Foster D. Snell, chemical re- 
search counselor, Brooklyn, addressed 
the New York section of the American 
Society for Testing Materials recently. 
His subject was “Some Factors in 
Detergency”. 

sana Mica 

W. C. Hardesty Moves 

W. C. Hardesty Co. New 
York, soap raw materials, recently 
moved its Wilmington and Long 
Beach offices to 5636 East 61st St., 
Los Angeles. 
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to this Knotty Problem 
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ou recommend 
very endur ine 





FLORALS 


CARNATION No. 9 


GARDENIA No. 25 I HIS request doesn’t sound like a stickler until you consider 





JASMINE No. 21 
*JASMINE No. 22 
(Non-discoloring 


*LAVENDER No. 23 
(PURPLE) LILAC No. 20 
(WHITE) LILAC No. 21 

“ORANGE BIGARADE No. 5 


(For colored soaf 
ORANGE PETAL No. 18 
Non-discoloring) 
ROSE No. 24 


“TRAILING ARBUTUS No. 5 


*TRIFOLEUM No. 5 
VIOLET No. 10 


BOUQUETS 


FOUGERE No. 11 
*KASMA No. 5 
*PALM No. 5 

*SANDALWOOD No. 5 

BOUQUET No. 122 


Suitable also for use in liqu'd 
soaps. 





its exacting stipulations as to quality and price. And therein, 
precisely, lay our real problem. But we found the answer. In 
fact, we worked out eighteen highly satisfactory solutions for 
the same problem—thirteen florals and five bouquets—all of 
the desired quality, all fully resistant to oxidation and tenacious, 
and ALL made to sell for $3.50, or less, per pound! 


In building this THRIFTY THREE-FIFTY Series of soap per- 
fumes we put in the utmost in raw material value and blending 
skill. Each compound was subjected to the severest possible 
tests, and all came through with perfect scores. They were 
matched against similar but costlier products and pronounced 
superior. On the basis of these comparisons we feel justified 
in predicting that the use of any one of these specialties will 
prove a revelation in soap perfuming value. Why not select 
one or two of the odors listed and send for testing samples? 
You'll like the quality: you'll like the fragrance: and you'll 
surely like the economical, low cost! 


“Fragrance Creates Sales Appeal” 











FRITZSCHE (f, -(hexs inc 











Proprietors ot PARFUMERIES de SEILLANS Seillans, France 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, of Canada, Ltd., 77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canado 118 WEST OHIO ST CHICAGO, 








816 WEST 8TH STREET LOS ANGELES, CAL. PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG. 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORE, N.Y. 
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A pritzacho PRODUCT 


for EVERY PURPOSE ... 


@ ESSENTIAL OILS 


These basic materials are, as they should be, the finest that modern 
methods and scientific skill can produce—oils of the very highest 
purity and dependability. 


@ AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


Each item in this group represents a degree of purity and quality 
that assures finer aromatic effects plus the advantage of material 
economy. 


@ FIXATIVES 


We urge manufacturers to consult us in the selection of their fixa- 
tives. With many to choose from, there is always that one which 
will produce better results in a given case. Let us assist ycu in your 
choice. 


e@ BATH SALT PERFUMES 


Combining perfume and color, our delightful Bath Perstels greatly 
simplify and facilitate the process of manufacture. Very economical. 
Send for details and complete list of blends. 


@ DENTAL AND ORAL FLAVORS 


The flavors in this group are of a special character, carefully blended 
to impart pleasant, clean, refreshing taste effects. Consult us for 
these or for the creation of exclusive flavor blends. 


@ DEODORIZING COMPOUNDS 


The use of good deodorizing compounds in technical products such 
as para blocks, naphthalene, cleansers, waxes, polishes, solvents, 
diluents, etc., is one of the best-investments a manufacturer can 
make. For effective, low cost coverage we offer Neutroleum, Safre la, 
Javollal, Methalate ‘’C’’, and others. 


@ INSECTICIDES AND DISINFECTANTS 


Our Research Division has devoted much time to this phase of per- 
fuming. All materials offered by us under this heading embody the 
latest scientific findings. 


@ TOILET SOAP COMPOUNDS 


A large group of perfumes especially prepared to meet the exacting 
requirements of soap manufacture. Exquisite scents at minimum cost 
Send for particulars. 


@ LIQUID SOAP AND SHAMPOO PERFUMES 


These perfumes are highly soluble and mix readily with liquid soaps 
Quantity required governed by cost limits and strength of odor 
desired. 


@ SOAP COLORS 


We can supply soap colors to produce any desired tint. For specific 
recommendations, send us description or sample of color to be 
matched. 


@ ANTI-OXIDANTS 


Highly important to the soap manufacturer are our newly developed 
preservatives for soaps, animal and vegetable fats and oils. Write 
us for details concerning OXIDEX. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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Merck Votes Employe Fund 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 


recently announced a retirement in- 
come plan for their 1.500 employes. 
which will combine the insurance 
benefits of the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act with a form of participation 
in the profits of the company. For 
services after Dec. 30, 1937, the com- 
pany will contribute on an equal bas's 
with the employe towards the pur- 
chase of retirement insurance. Sup- 
plemental benefits will also be pro- 
vided without cost to the employe. 
The amount of these will depend on 
the company’s earnings. Each year 
in which dividends exceeding $1 a 
share are paid on common stock, an 
amount equal to one-third of the ex- 
cess will be appropriated for these 
benefits. The new plan will be put 
into effect Jan. 1. 


—— 


Agency for Golden Glint 

Golden Glint Co., Seattle, has 
appointed Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, that city, to handle adver- 
tising for their shampoo and _ hair 


rinse. 


C-P-P Contest Winners Feted 


Winners in the annual national 
sales contest conducted by the toilet 
article department of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. were treated to a lunch- 
eon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. on Dec. 13, as part of a week’s 
program of entertainment. 


+ 


Would Purchase Toilet Goods 

A concern in Canada is in- 
terested in the purchase of tooth 
pastes, shaving creams. and _ private 
brands. Interested parties may se- 
cure further particulars through the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce. Washington. D. C.. in- 
quiry 4769. 

rm 

William E. Taylor Dies 

William E. Taylor, 59, vice- 
president and director of American 
Can Co., New York. died suddenly 
last month in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago. Mr. Taylor had been with 
American Can since the formation of 


the company in 1901. 
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You can save on 


PERFUMING COSTS 


... and still 







maintain quality 








BERGAMOT ARTIFICIAL NORDA is 
the answer. It meets the most exacting 
ter requirements . . . and in view of the eo 
present high price of the natural 
oil, BERGAMOT ARTIFI- 
CIAL NORDA offers a 


material saving in per- 












fuming cost with- 





out sacrifice of 






quality. 






Ask NORDA for further details. 























ESSENTIAL OIL and CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago Office St. Paul Of fice New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. Pine and E. 35rd St. 601 West 26th St. 
Los Angeles Office Canadian Office Southern Office 
685 Antonia Ave. 119 Adelaide St., W., Toronto Candler Annex Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The following trade-marks were 
published in the December issues of 
the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14. fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 
notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks Filed 

DEADLINE—This in solid let- 
ters describing insecticide. Filed by 
California Spray-Chemical Corp.. 
Richmond, Calif., Aug. 23, 1937. 
Claims use since Jan. 23, 1936. 

BACTERGENT—This in solid let- 
ters describing water softener. Filed 
by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Oct. 4, 
1937. Claims use since Sept. 27, 1937. 

ELEcTROLUX — This in solid 
letters describing insecticide. Filed 
by Electrolux, Inc., New York, Oct. 
14. 1937. Claims use since Feb., 
1937. 

TESTONE—This in script let- 
ters describing anti-freeze. Filed by 
Templar Products Co., New York, 
Oct. 14, 1937. Claims use since Sept. 
t, 193%. 

AcicipbE—This in shaded let- 
ters describing insecticide. Filed by 
Agicide Laboratories, Milwaukee, 
Oct. 18, 1937. Claims use since May 
16, 1936. 

Pet—This in solid letters de- 
scribing cleaning powder. Filed by 
Pet Products Co., New York, Dec. 17. 
1936. Claims use since Sept. 8, 1936. 

Pro-Puy-Lac-Tic — This in 
solid letters describing soap. Filed by 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., June 22, 1937. Claims use 
since 1885. 

SeE More—This in solid let- 
ters with drawing of a human eye 
between the two words, describing 
cleaner. Filed by Joseph Smidt Co., 
Chicago, June 28, 1937. Claims use 
since Aug. 1, 1936. 

I-X-L—This in solid letters 


describing cleaner. Filed by Tri- 
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State Development Corp., Burnsville. 
N. C., Sept. 8, 1937. Claims use since 
Aug. 24, 1937. 

MipcLteaN—This in solid let- 
ters describing liquid cleanser. Filed 
by Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, Ia., Sept. 18, 1937. Claims 
use since Aug. 31, 1937. 

Jaxite—This in solid letters 
describing automobile polish. Filed 
by Jackson Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 12, 1937. Claims use since 
Aug. 13, 1937. 

RepiGLow—This in solid let- 
ters describing polish. Filed by 
E. W. Bennet & Co., San Francisco. 
Sept. 27, 1937. Claims use since Aug. 
23, 1937, 

RESURRECTION—This in solid 
letters describing shampoo. Filed by 
Laboratory Products, Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 22, 1937. Claims use since 
Aug. 1, 1937. 

PEDIGREED—This in solid let- 
ters describing shampoo. Filed by 
Laboratory Products, Memphis, Tenn.., 
Oct. 22, 1937. Claims use since Aug. 
1, 1937. 


——e 





Trade Marks Granted 

351,492. Insecticide. Harry G. 
Hutson, Atlanta, Ga. Filed February 
23, 1937. Serial No. 389,252. Pub- 
lished August 10, 1937. Class 6. 

351,536. Insecticides and Fun- 
gicides. Ridge Tool Co., North 
Ridgeville, Ohio. Filed May 10, 1937. 
Serial No. 392,555. Published Au- 
gust 17, 1937. Class 6. 

351,550. Suppositories, Anti- 
septics and Disinfectants. Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Filed May 18, 1937. Serial No. 
392,933. Published August 10, 1937. 
Class 6. 

351,605. Insecticides for Hor- 
ticultural Use. Dye-Col Products, 


' Inc., New York. Filed June 11, 1937. 
_ Serial No. 393,948. Published Au- 


gust 17, 1937. Class 6. 
351,639. Water Softener and 
Household Cleanser. Saoso Chemical 


Co., Dallas, Tex. Filed June 19, 
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1937. Serial No. 394,272. Published 
August 24, 1937. Class 6. 

351,747. Floor Polishing Li- 
quid Wax. Charles W. Berg Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia. Filed, July 14, 
1936. Serial No. 381,099. Published 
August 31, 1937. Class 16. 

351,756. Metal Polish. Mid- 
way Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Filed November 30, 1936. Serial No. 
386,121. Published August 24, 1937. 
Class 4. 

351,787. Rosin Soap. Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington. Filed 
May 6, 1937. Serial No. 392,362. 
Published August 24, 1937. Class 4. 

351,795. Tooth Paste. H. Y. 
H. Factory, San Francisco. Filed 
May 19, 1937. Serial No. 392,982. 
Published August 31, 1937. Class 6. 

351,807. Toilet Soaps. Air 
Conditioned Fabrics Corp., New 
York. Filed June 8, 1957. Serial No. 
393,790. Published August 24, 1937. 
Class 4. 

351,836. Preparation for 
Cleaning Wall Paper. Bennett Glass 
& Paint Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Filed July 1, 1937. Serial No. 394,- 
739. Published August 24, 1937. 
Class 4. 

351,862. Toilet Soap. Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago. Filed July 12, 
1937. Serial No. 395,160. Published 
August 31, 1937. Class 4. 

352,163. Insecticide. Ymba 
Corp., New York. Filed February 15, 
1937. Serial No. 388,890. Published 
April 6, 1937. Class 6. 

352.169. Detergent for clean- 
ing dairy equipment. Calgon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. Filed March 30, 1937. 
Serial No. 390,687. Published Sep- 
tember 7, 1937. Class 4. 

352,170. Detergent. Calgon, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. Filed March 30, 
1937. Serial No. 390,688. Pub- 
lished September 7, 1937. Class 4. 

352,185. Soap. S. H. Kress 
and Co., New York. Filed April 23, 
1937. Serial No. 391.765. Published 
September 7, 1937. Class 4.. 

352,230. Cleaning: Com- 
poundst* -Kraft Products Co.; Al- 
toona, Pa. Filed June 18, 1937. Serial 
No. 394,234. Published ; Septemh:: 
7, 1937. Class 4. 

352,259. Shampoo. Los An- 
geles Soap Co., Los Angeles. Filed 
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IT WILL FOR YOU TOO WITH THESE 
DOBBINS SUPERBILT SOAP SPRAYERS! 










Here is the easiest, most eco- 
nomical way to insure a quick, 
thorough cleaning job on 
floors. Spray it on and mop 


it up! 













You manufacturers of quality 
floor cleaning products: Don’t 
miss the added sales oppor- 


tunities, available through 








soap spraying. 











$122G or S112G 
2 or 3% Gal. Capacity 





Write us today. 
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RAW V MATERIALS 


FROM All PARTS OFTHE WORLD 
1838—1938 


The start of this new year marks the 100th anniversary of 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co..—100 years of service to the soap 
industry—100 years of experience in the job we strive to do. 








Castor Oil Olive Oil Foots Fatty Acids Tallow Modified Soda 
Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil Lard Oils penne ~ te 

- : : ; anolin etasilicate 
Gon OS ’ — ia Meatefent oi Caustic Soda Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Cottonseed Oil apesee Oi Oleo Stearine Soda Ash Di Sodium Phosphate 
Palm Oil Sesame Oil Stearic Acid Caustic Potash Chlorphyll 
Palm Kernel Oil Soya Bean Oil White Olein Carbonate Potash “CEREPS” Superfatting 
Olive O11 Teaseed Oil Sal Soda Agent 
WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., Inc. 
563 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
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July 3, 1937. Serial No. 394,847. 
Published September 7, 1937. Class 
6. 

352,357. Shampoo. Millerine 
Co., Seattle. Filed March 15, 1937. 
Serial No. 390,079. Published Sept. 
21, 1937. Class 6. 

352,406. Insecticides. Mc- 
Laughlin Gormley King Co., Minne- 
apolis. Filed June 14, 1937. Serial 
No. 394,043. Published Sept. 14, 
1937. Class 6. 


352,418. Dentifrice. Air-O- 
Dent Co., Chicago. Filed June 19, 
1937. Serial No. 394,309. Published 
Sept. 14, 1937. Class 6. 

352.420. Dentifrice. Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co., Northampton, Mass. 
Filed June 22, 1937. Serial No. 394,- 
384. Published Sept. 14, 1937. Class 
6. 

352,421. Machines for Apply- 
ing Insecticidal Sprays. Tobacco By- 
Products and Chemical Corp., Louis- 
ville. Filed June 22, 1937. Serial No. 
394,391. Published Sept. 21, 1937. 
Class 23. 

352,432. Shampoo. Morning 
Glo Laboratories, Chicago. Filed 
June 29, 1937. Serial No. 394,680. 
Published Sept. 21, 1937. Class 6. 

352,447. Drain Pipe Cleaner. 
Stanley Paint & Varnish Co., Brook- 
lyn. Filed July 3, 1937. Serial No. 
394,870. Published Sept. 14, 1937. 
Class 6. 

352,448. Wall Paper Remover. 
Stanley Paint & Varnish Co., Brook- 
lyn. Filed July 3, 1937. Serial No. 
394,872. Published Sept. 14, 1937. 
Class 6. 

352,464. Insecticides. Me- 
Laughlin Gormley King Co., Minne- 
apolis. Filed July 14, 1937. Serial 
No. 395,199. Published Sept. 21, 
1937. Class 6. 

352,467. Wax Linoleum. Bald- 
win Laboratories, Inc., Saegertown, 
Pa. Filed July 16, 1937. Serial No. 
395,263. Published Sept. 21, 1937. 
Class 16. 

352,477. Mothproofing Prep- 
arations. Kydo Mothproofing Corp., 
Boston. Filed July 20, 1937. Serial 
No. 395,450. Published Sept. 21, 
1937. Class 6. 

352,550. Clothes Washing 
Soap. Gordon-Allen Ltd., Oakland, 
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Calif. Filed June 12, 1935. Serial 
No. 366,095. Published Sept. 21, 
1937. Class 4. 

352,557. Superfatted Dry 
Cleaner. R. R. Street & Co., Chicago. 
Filed June 1, 1936. Serial No. 379,- 
154. Published Sept. 28, 1937. Class 
4. 

352,590. Cleaner. Buck-O 
Cleaner Co., Marshalltown, Ia. Filed 
April 1, 1937. Serial No. 390,777. 
Published Sept. 21, 1937. Class 4. 

352,593. Cleaning Preparation. 
Bowes Products Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Filed April 10, 1937. Serial No. 391,- 
171. Published Sept. 28, 1937. Class 
4. 

352,627. Cleaning Preparation. 
Pal Products Co., Brooklyn. Filed 
June 18, 1937. Serial No. 394,247. 
Published Sept. 28, 1937. Class 4. 

352,629. Soap. Robinson Bros. 
& Co., Portland, Maine. Filed June 
21, 1937. Serial No. 394,350. Pub- 
lished Sept. 21, 1937. Class 4. 

352,752. Shampoos. Benjamin 
La Rosa, New York. Filed Jan. 13, 
1937. Serial No. 387,749. Published 
Sept. 28, 1937. Class 6. 

352,767. Insecticides. Sherwin- 
William Co., Cleveland. Filed April 
1, 1937. Serial No. 390,814. Pub- 
lished Oct. 5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,802. Farm Disinfectant. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. Filed June 14, 1937. 
Serial No. 394,059. Published Oct. 
5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,803. Water Softener. Cal- 
gon, Inc., Pittsburgh. Filed June 15, 
1937. Serial No. 394,109. Published 
Oct. 5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,804. Water Softener. Cal- 
gon, Inc., Pittsburgh. Filed June 15, 
1937. Serial No. 394,110. Published 
Oct. 5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,816. Perfume. Halle Bros. 
Co., Cleveland. Filed June 24, 1937. 
Serial No. 394,458. Published Oct. 5, 
1937. Class 6. 

352,817. Perfumes. Jean Pa- 
tou, Inc., New York. Filed June 25, 
1937. Serial No. 394,504. Published 
Oct. 5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,845. Perfumes. California 
Perfume Co., New York. Filed July 
9, 1937. Serial No. 395,015. Pub- 
lished Sept. 28, 1937. Class 6. 
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352,849. Shampoo. Modern- 
istic Beauty Service, Omaha. Filed 
June 17, 1937. Serial No. 394,165. 
Published Oct. 5, 1937. Class 6. 

352,869. Perfumes. Scotch 
Products, Inc. New York. Filed July 
20, 1937. Serial No. 395,460. Pub- 
lished Sept. 28, 1937. Class 6. 

352,879. Insecticide. Nott 
Manufacturing Co., New York. Filed 
July 23, 1937. Serial No. 395,576. 
Published Sept. 28, 1937. Class 6. 

352,890. Dog Shampoo. Cane 
Chemical Co., New York. Filed July 
29, 1937. Serial No. 395,747. Pub- 
lished Sept. 28, 1937. Class 6. 

352,922. Water Softener and 
Germicide. Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Filed August 10, 1937. Serial No. 
396,223. Published Sept. 28, 1937. 
Class 6. 

—s 

Senn Extends Service 

Philadelphia, 
oils and naval stores, announces the 
construction of a bulk station for 
storage and tank wagon delivery of 
benzol, xylol, toluol, and “2-50-W Hi- 
Flash Naphtha.” The concern repre- 
sents Taylor, Lowenstein & Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., in naval stores, and Neville 
Co., Pittsburgh, in coal tar by- 
products. 


George Senn, 


és es 


Wilson & Bennett Pays Bonus 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, steel containers, distributed 
$15,000 in silver dollars among their 
employes, Dec. 21, as a Christmas 
bonus. The bonuses ranged from $5 
to $300 apiece, depending upon the 
length of service, and were distributed 
among 250 employes. 


——— — 
Cottonseed Oil on Hand 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce at Washington reports 185..- 
496,010 lbs. of crude cottonseed oil 
on hand in United States Nov. 30, 
1937, as compared with 143,129,878 
Ibs. on hand Nov. 30, 1936. 


-¢ 
To Control Citronella Exports 


Netherlands Indies has estab- 
lished centralized control and license 
requirements for exports of citronella 
oil and certain other essential oils. 
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Direct to you from the 
Importer. and Refiner 


WAXES 


CARNAUBA Pure refined; Flake and 


Lump 
CANDELILLA Refined; Flake and Lump 


BEESWAX Pure Yellow Refined 
Pure White Sunbleached 


CERESINE, Japan & Montan Waxes. 
2 


As a substitute 
for higher-priced Carnauba 
REFINED J.C. 268 Wax—Especially for 
manufacturers of Wax Emulsions. Gives 
good light color emulsion. Dries with 
good sheen. Polishes to high lustre. Flake 
and Lump forms. Working sample, and 
price, sent promptly on request. 


ISCO Water Soluble GUMS 
KARAYA - TRAGACANTH - ARABIC 
LOCUST BEAN 


Refined in our own plant in 
Jersey City, N. J. 


e 
CAUSTIC e@ Flake — Crystal — Solid 
SODA — Liquid. Available in 
Various Packages. 
CAUSTIC @ Flake — Solid — Granu- 
POTASH lar — Broken — Walnut 


— Liquid. Available in 
Various Packages. 
CARBONATE @ Calcined 96-98% — Cal- 
OF POTASH cined Dustless 99-100% — 
Liquid 47-48% — Hy- 
drated 83-85%. 
All produced in the ISCO Plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Shipment from that and other strategic 
points over the U. S. 


SILVER TALC — STEARIC ACID — LANOLIN 
ZINC OXIDE — AQUAPHIL 
Prices, samples and further information 
sent on request 








AY Oe) OTL OA RL 


Veanufacturers 


New York 


117 Liberty Street 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 
FACTORIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J.. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 


Modern Soap Making, by Dr. E. G. Thomssen and C. R. 
Kemp. The first entirely original American book on 
soap manufacture in several years. Thoroughly covers 
every phase of soap manufacture and glycerin recovery. 
Written by practical soap men....a truly practical book. 
Chapter headings: Raw Materials; Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Soap Making Methods; Soap Products; Glycerin 
Recovery and Refining; Analytical Methods; Appendix 
with reference tables, etc. 450 pages. $7.50 per copy 
in U. S. Add 50 cents for foreign postage 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, Formulas and 

Processes. A handy reference book listing 10,000 mis- 
cellaneous formulas, including special sections for soaps, 
s, insecticides, etc. 800 pages, $4.00 








The Industrial Chemistry of Fats and Waxes, by Hilditch. 
A study of the fats and waxes in relation to their use in 
industry. 450 pages, $7.50 


Hydrogenation of Organic Substances, by Ellis. Latest re- 
vised edition of this well-known book, pre-eminent in 
the field of hydrogenation. 990 pages, $15.00. 


Laundry Chemistry, by A. Harvey. A manual on the chem- 
istry of laundry materials and methods. 120 pages, 


5 x 7¥, $1.75. 


Modern Soap Perfumes, by Sedgwick. A practical handbook 
on the science of soap perfumery, $1.00. 


Pyrethrum Flowers, by Gnadinger. A complete compilation 


of all known facts on pyrethrum; its history, sources, 
evaluation, chemistry and uses. The problems involved in 
the manufacture of pyrethrum products are given thor- 


ough and lucid exposition. 396 pages, $5.00 


“Soap.” Bound volumes for years 1927-28, 1934, 1936 and 
1937 available at $12.00 each 

Soap Blue Book. A Buyers Guide, Catalog and Business 
and Technical Reference Book, 195 pages, $1.00. 

Vegetable Fats and Oils, by George S. Jamieson. 444 pages. 
An American Chemical Society Monograph. Covering 
classification, occurrence, properties, analytical methods, 
etc., of vegetable oils, fatty acid and other derivatives; 
also production and refining methods, $6.50 

Chemistry of Laundry Materials, by D. N. Jackman. A 
useful book for the laundry cperator, containing valuable 
information on the chemistry of laundry materials. Dis- 
cusses alkalies, soaps, bleaches, starches, also the newer 
detergents, synthetic soaps, etc. 230 pages, $2.50. 


Owing to the large numbers of books supplied 
it is impossible to open accounts on individual 
book orders or to supply books on approval. 
Please send check with order. 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND CO. 


254 West 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Raw Malenial 





(As of December 30, 1937) 
EW YORK—The market 


for soap and sanitary 
products raw materials went through 
a quiet stretch during the period just 
closed, with only a few minor price 
changes and little shipment activity. 
A desire to keep inventories low over 
the year-end made buyers indisposed 
to order out any larger stocks of sup- 
plies than absolutely necessary, and 
the uncertainty in the business out- 
look contributed further to this ten- 
dency. An expansion in demand of 
substantial proportions is looked for, 
however, before the close of the first 
quarter. Oils and fats continued to 
drop in price over the past month 
and closed the year at the lows. At 
current levels coconut and palm ker- 
nel oils are five cents a pound below 
their January, 1937, -levels, and tal- 
low has dropped three cents a pound 
over the same period. 


OILS AND FATS 

The most important factor in 
soap making raw material prices 
over the year 1937 was the steady de- 
cline in the price of oils and fats. 
Prices of most soapmaking fats were 
more than cut in half in the down- 
ward movement which started toward 
the close of the first quarter. As the 
year ended the trend was still down- 
ward, although the pace of the de- 
cline had slackened. 


Coconut Oil 

After dropping to as low as 
3%c per pound early in the period, 
coconut oil quotations reversed their 
trend midway and closed a quarter 
of a cent higher at 44¢c. The factor 
behind the advance was reported to 
be heavy buying of copra by Euro- 
pean accounts. As yet it is stated 
that American buyers have not taken 
this as a signal to again resume sub- 
stantial buying themselves. 


Palm Oil 
A steadier tone was noted in 
palm and palm kernel oils this 
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period and shippers were reported to 
be more optimistic in their price 
ideas than they have been in recent 
months. Substantial new buying has 
not developed, it is stated, although 
inquiries have been more active. 


Tallow 

Tallow and grease continued 
to decline this period, reaching the 
lowest levels of the year. City extra 
is quoted at 5%c per Ib., with little 
buying interest even at this figure. 
Any substantial re-entry of buyers 
into the market, however, could cause 
prices to advance sharply, as offer- 
ings have also been scarce. Stocks of 
tallow at the close of the third quar- 
ter were down to 168,000,000 lbs., a 
drop of 77,000,000 Ibs. from the 
close of the 1936 third quarter. The 
increase in the import tax on foreign 
tallow has practically stopped these 
shipments. 


PERFUMING MATERIALS 

Anise Oil 

Anise oil moved slightly lower 
in the spot market this period and 
currently ranges from $1.25 to $1.30 
per lb. As yet shipments from China 
continue in a very uncertain state, and 
it may be months or years before a 
normal stock condition is again es- 


tablished. 
Bergamot Oil 


Bergamot oil advanced ten 
cents a pound this period, as shippers 
held the price of replacement oil 
firm. The market range is now from 


$4.00 to $4.10. 


Bois de Rose 

Brazilian and Cayenne grades 
of bois de rose oil moved in different 
directions this period, the former 
advancing in price, while the latter 
moved so much lower that the nor- 
mal spread between the two grades 
was almost eliminated. 


Aromatic Chemicals 
A number of items in the 
aromatic chemical group declined 
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further this period. Among the prod- 
ucts effected were benzyl alcohol, 
citral, diphenyl oxide, menthol, 
phenylacetic acid and terpinyl ace- © 
tate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pyrethrum 

The insect powder market was 
practically unchanged this period, 
but extract prices continue to move 
higher. The explanation of this situ- 
ation is found in the progressively 
poorer quality of the flowers being 
received, which makes necessary use 
of greater amounts to bring the ex- 
tracts up to proper strength. 


Rosin 

There was a mixed trend to the 
rosin market this period, with the 
darker grades moving to lower levels, 
while the better grades were quoted 
slightly higher in price. 


Waxes 
Quotations on various grades 
of bees wax and carnauba wax moved 
a cent to two cents a pound lower 
this period. 
= 
Givaudan Sales Conference 
The annual sales meeting of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., perfuming 
materials house was held at the New 
York offices, January 5, 6 and 7, with 
sales representatives in attendance 
from all over the country. Dr. Eric 
C. Kunz, executive manager, delivered 
an address of welcome at the opening 
meeting and outlined a program of 
talks and conferences for the succeed- 
ing days. The three-day meeting 
closed, January 7, with a dinner. 
aii ieinalien 
Joins J. P. McKinney 
J. E. Coombes, formerly with 
Procter & Gamble Co., has joined 
J. P. McKinney & Son, at Chicago. 
We Mai itis 
Mark T. Sunstrom Dies 
Mark T. Sunstrom, president 
of Alpha Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
died Dec. 18. 
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Any combination of these 
KRANICH Pure Powdered Soaps 
mixed and blended to meet your 
individual requirements. Why not 
discuss your powdered soap prob- 
lem with us? 





















POWDERED CASTILE U.S.P. 
POWDERED PALM OIL 
POWDERED CASTOR OIL 
POWDERED COCONUT OIL 
POWDERED WHITE NEUTRAL 















Also a complete line of KRANICH QUALITY soft and liquid soaps and shampoos. 


KRANICH SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 


54 Richards Street at N. Y. 
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NAW AW ay a AN is) 
iad a \ . . . . . . . 
Gee Inquiries solicited on this low price glycerine replace- 
\ ment. 
SS Every raw material necessary for the manufacture of soap 

, and allied products is carried in stock, and available at 
peered CASTORONL the right price for immediate delivery to your door. 
ktm ia CAUSTIC SODA OLIVE OIL 
BORAX oa LARDO CAUSTIC POTASH ° 
BICARBONATE OF SODA = LARDOML tei nie Arata 
CARBON OLEIC ACID iquid—flake—soli 

TETRACHLORIDE = RED OL ° TALLOW 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE oue 7 
CASTOR LINE St oor OLIVE OIL 

PAL 
Deteuesmincearc 42 PALM RERNEL OIL FOOTS COCOANUT OIL 
GLAUBERS SALTS RAPESEED OiL DRUMS—TANK CARS—TANK WAGONS 
METASILICATE SALAD OIL Direct New York Telephone CHickering 4-7533 Members New York Produce Exchange 
OXALIC ACID SOYA BEAN OIL 
a SESAME OIL 

TEASEED OIL 

L_ AMMONIA 

—* WHITE OLEINE EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SAL SODA STEARINE 
SILICATE OF SODA STEARIC ACID Vegetable Oils, Animal Oils, Fats, Chemicals 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE == TALLOW Ridgefield, New Jersey - - + Telephone MOrsemere 6-4870 
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Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents variation in quotations from different 


suppliers and for varying quantities. 


$1.10 
11.40 
07% 
19 
.80 
1.35 
22% 
.20 
02% 
.06 
.20 


.1020 


.1140 
a7 1, 


od 
12% 


1.15 
.09 5% 
.03 42 
0414 
.06 5 


.09 58 
.09 58 
08% 
10% 


ek 
13% 
07 
05% 


.09 
.0940 


~ Soda Sal., bbls... . “e 100 lb. 
Chemicals Sodium Chloride (Salt) . Eres are ton 
Acetone, C. P., drums........ Ib. $ .06 $ 06% Sodium Fluoride, bbls.............. Ib. 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 9914%.......... ton 95.00 100.00 Sodium Hydrosulphite, bbls...... Ib. 
Cresylic, drums ................gal. 89 93 Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum. .100 lb. 
Low boiling grade ......... gal. 92 ‘96 Drums, 52 deg. wks. ....... 100 lb. 
LEO OR Er aor a Ib. 11% 12% Tar Acid Oils, 15-25% gal. 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous, bbls. ........ Ib. 16 .18 Triethanolamine . rey 
Anhydrous, bbls. ..............+. » 19 Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls... ._ Ib. 
Alcohol, Ethyl, U. S. P., bbls.......gal. 4.14 4.19 Zinc Oxide, lead free........... me | 
Complete Denat., SD 1, drums, ex. gal. 32 Rf aime Stearate; DBS .<.0.. «66 cca ccs 5 Ib. 
Alum. Potash lump ............... lb. 0314 03% 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums ......lb. .02%4 02% : 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., bbls. lb. .08 12% Oils — Fats — Greases 
} ET PES Se er ee coer a ton ~- 16.60 Babess anks - 
[CNS SR na ee ee rear ton — 11.00 — we Pig age 4 
Bleaching Powder, drums....... 100 lb. = 2.25 2.60 aad “ag bbls........-....0+-. . 
Borax, pd., cryst., bbls., kegs.......ton 47.00 67.00 Coconut (without excise tax) ty sate 
Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots...... lb. — 05% Manila, tanks, Y. Ib 
L. C. L. .....2.-0e- eee eee ened. Ib. 07 .08 Tanks, Pacific coast, futures. __Ib. 
Caustic, see Soda Caustic, Potash Caustic Cod, Newfoundland, bbls. gal 
Gite Gi, Gan oven cscs ceeeees ton 10.00 25.00 Copra, bulk, coast. Ib. 
Cresol, U. S. P., drums mens |: AZ 12% Corn, tanks, mills Ib. 
CreanotenON score ck nies eas gal. 13% 14 Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill Ib. 
UIE oc civaie cd cess vs wxeeie ss -ton 14.00 15.00 PSY, futures Ib. 
(200 to 325 mesh) Fatty Acids lb. 
Formaldehyde, bbls. ...............1b. 05% 06% Degras, Amer., bbls. lb. 
ROGER UIA TUN 2! ..c.0-5 ois /0'e ois) sre e:ciee oa ton 15.00 24.00 English, bbls. Tb. 
Glycerine, C. P., drums...... ODS co 19% Neutral, bbls. ch 
Dynamite, drums .. SR re lb. — 19% Greases, choice w hite bbls.,  f.o.b. 
Saponification, drums lb. 11% pa. Chicago Ib. 
Soap, lye, drums... ee 10% he Yellow Ib. 
PN ns on kk deus ave vdeen lb. — .30 House ib. 
I TRY. cvvnsnnsececess ton — 35.00 Lard, City Ib. 
Lanolin, see Adeps Lanae. Compound tierces- Ib. 
Or Te per bbl. 1.70 2.20 Lard Oil, 
Mercury Bichloride, kegs ..........lb. 1.15 1.30 Extra, bbls. Ib. 
Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls........ lb. 07% 07% Extra, No. 1, bbls. Ib. 
Nitrobenzene (Myrbane) drums... .|lb. .09 EE No. 2, bbls. .... -. Ib. 
Paradichlorbenzene, bbls., kegs..... Ib. 12% 14% Linseed, raw, bbls. ' Ib. 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color)...... Ib. .02 07% Tanks, raw ee te) Ib. 
Phenol, (Carbolic Acid), drums . 1D: 18% 144 Boiled, 5 bbl. lots : Ib. 
PRUNE IEIIS F oo aoa Sons So Gs gal. -70 85 Menhaden, crude, tanks, Balt. gal. 
Potash, Caustic, drums............. lb. 06% 06% Oiticica Oil, tanks lb. 
Rn as he ach are ciate a ieiararele 6-0. 910i Ib. 07 07% Oleo Oil, No. 1, bbls., N. Y. Ib. 
Potassium Carbonate, solid.........lb. 07% 09% No. 2,. bbis:; N. Y. lb. 
PRIMM os aig SiAalo Roce cere as eee aes lb. 03% 03% Olive, denatured, bols., N. Y. gal. 
Pumice Stone, powder.......... 1001lb. 3.00 4.00 Foots, bbls., N. Y. Ib. 
Rosins (600 Ib. bbls. gross for net) — Palm, shipment lb. 
Grade B to H, basis 280 lbs. bbl. 6.10 6.70 Palm Kernel, shipment. . Ib. 
Grade K to N : bbl. 6.80 7.25 Peanut, domestic, tanks Ib. 
Grade WG and X bbl. —-7.80 8.15 Rapeseed Oil, denat. gal. 
Wood FF Spot... , re) me 7.65 Red Oil, distilled, bbls... Ib. 
Rotten Stone, pwd. bbls. ........... lb. 02% 0414 Saponified, bbis. ... Ib. 
Se oa oa eas tse os Mc kesnic oe) ton 20.00 27.00 Tanks ............. Ib. 
SGN SOUUIOUD veeriwcsce esos escine es Ib. 04% 043% Sesame Oil, dms. Ib. 
Olive Castile, bars ........... lb. .26 BS Soya Bean, domestic tanks, crude. . Ib. 
Olive Castile, powder. .... lb. 28 38 Stearic Acid, 
Powdered White, Neutral........ lb. 19% .21% Double pressed . Ib. 
Olive Oil Foot, bars, | 68-70 % lb. 09 09% Triple pressed, bgs. Ib. 
Green, U. S. P. lb. 08 09% Stearine, oleo, bbls. Ib. 
Tallow Chips, 88%... lb. .09 09% Tallow, special, f.o.b. plant Ib. 
Soda Ash, cont., wks., bags, bbls..100]b. 1.08 1.35 City, ex. loose, f.o.b. plant Ib. 
Car lots, in bulk. e ..100 Ib. — .90 Tallow oils, acidless, tanks, N. Y... .lb. 
Soda Caustic, cont., wks., solid. 100 Ib. — 2.30 Bbls.. c/1 N. Y. lb. 
Flake ... imiteaie dkk-ack & oor ga — 2.70 Teaseed Oil, crude. . lb. 
Liquid, tanks ...... epee — 1.95 Whale, refined Ib. 
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$1.30 
14.00 
— 


1. 3 

1.75 
20% 
25 
.03 
.06% 
ae 


.06% 


11% 
on) 


Nom. 
.0235 
06% 
.06 

07% 
06% 
.081%4 
08% 
15 


07% 
041% 
0414 
09% 

10% 


10% 
09% 
081% 
.1060 
.0960 
.1160 
Nom. 


10% 
10 
1.20 
.09% 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 


: 105% 
105% 
09% 
10% 
.06 


32 
14% 
07% 
05% s 
05% 
.09 
0916 
.09%4 
0960 
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PRODUCING THE PERFECT CHIP 
FOR ALL SOAP MAKING NEEDS 


« The New Proctor Chip Soap System produces the 
thinnest of chips . . . chips perfectly formed in long rib- 
bons, evenly thin from edge to edge, uniformly dried free 
from hard overdried particles or underdried spots. These 
chips make cleaner, whiter, quicker-dissolving laundry 
flakes. They make smooth-surfaced, clear-colored toilet 
cakes. They give quicker, better milling and plodding. 
They give quicker, easier grinding into powdered soaps 
... With less loss in dust. New high speed chilling roll . . . 
spray-cooled, pump-drained, precision-ground, smooth-sur- 
faced. New drying machine . . . with revolutionary im- 
provements in principal details of design . . . more effi- 
New Type Proctor Chip Soap System producing extremely cient, more economical, cleaner in operation. Write for 


Rin CiPs at tentile, Sage im new plant of Original Bradford = Your Copy of our new descriptive Bulletin No. 72. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
* SEVENTH ST. & TABOR ROAD PHILADELPHIA ® 



































Ertel Announces a New Hard Rubber Asbestos Disk Filter 


To be used, in conjunction with their Neutral Asbestos Filter 
Sheets, on liquids containing acids which cannot come in contact 
with metal. 

This filter, known as the EWR 
Mode], is the same in its design 
and operation as the EW Bronze 
Models, except that all parts com- 
ing in contact with the liquid are 
made of a high grade hard rubber. 

Built in various sizes to handle 
from 5 to 30 gallons per minute. 


Glass Lined Tank and 
Portable Mixer 











This portable mixer and open 
glass lined tank can be used in many 
‘ wiaaphiorgeiies ' Ways in every sanitary chemical 
Ertel Hard Rubber Filter plant. The combination is ideal 
for use in converting liquid soaps, shampoos, etc., and for mixing and 
incorporating perfume in liquid household insecticides, polishes, ete. 
Both units are available in sizes to suit almost any capacity requirement. 


ERTEL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 2£°7.¢: 120 £4sT 16th street 
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Essential Oils 


Almond, Bitter, Sa de 


Bitter, F. F. 


Sweet, OSES RR ee Me ree eT 


Anise, cans, U. S. P. 
Bay tins 
Bergamot, coppers 
Artificial ...... 
Birch Tar, rect. tins 
Crude, tins 


Bois de Rose, Brazilian.......... 
Cayenne ... ROU Senta 


Cade, cans 
Cajeput, native, tins... 
Calamus, tins ... 


Camphor, Sassy, drums 
White, drums 


Cananga, native, tins............ 
Se Re ot re 


Caraway Seed 
Cassia, Redistilled, U. S. P.... 
Cedar Leaf, tins ... 
Cedar Wood, light, drums 

Citronella, Java, drums ......... 


Citronella, Ceylon, drums ....... 


Glove, U: 8: P., tins... 
Eucalyptus, Austl., 


Fennel, U. S. P., 


i oe aa 


Geranium, African, cans ......... 


Bourbon, tins 
Turkish 


Hemlock, tins 


Lavender, U.S.P., tins 
Spike, Spanish, cans 
Lemon, Ital.; U. 8: P. 
CBis. 8. 6 ecu 


Lemongrass, native, cans 


Tanpioe, Mex.,; CASES)... .....5.604. 
Nutmee, U.S. P.,. ting. .......... 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., tins...... 


Italian cop 
Distilled 
Os Sch 


Origanum, cans, tech ............ 


Palmarosa 
Patchouli 


Pennyroyal, dom. 
Imported 


Peppermint, nat., cans 
Redis., U. S. P., cans. 


Pevterain, S.A, HMB s <6 ic sissies 


Pine Needle, Siberian 


SS: re 
MOSER ee Pe re Par oe 


Rosemary, Spanish, tins ......... 


drums 
Sandalwood, E. Ind., U.S.P. 


Sa ail aS BA | ar 


Artificial, drums . 
Spearmint, U. S. P. 


Thyme, red, U. S..P..... 
White, U. S. P. 


Vetivert, Bourbon 


Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 


January, 1938 


USP. cans... 


. «1D: 
lb. 
aa 


lb. 


(As of December 30, 1937) 


$2.50 
2.25 
63 
1.25 
1.35 
4.00 
1.25 
-70 
14 
1.55 
1.50 
48 
.66 
5.50 


ike 
eke 


1.50 
2.15 


2.10 
1.20 


1.65 
69 
.78 

8.00 

3.50 


$2.75 
2.50 
.65 


1.30 
1.50 


4.10 
1.40 


.75 
LE 


1.60 
1.75 
52 
12 
5.75 
18 
18 
1.65 
2.75 


2.25 
1.25 
1.10 
.30 
48 
42 
1.10 
46 
1.30 


4.75 
4.00 
2.60 


1.10 


5.60 
1.10 


3.00 


43 
1.40 
1.30 


2.00 
3.00 
90 


1.25 
2.60 
8.00 


1.45 
1.50 


2.40 
2.60 


1.20 
1.05 


22.50 
3.00 
75 
Nom. 
5.50 


1.05 
35 


1.70 


1.25 
1.35 


18.00 
6.00 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Acetophenone, C. P. .......cceccecs Ib. $1.25 
Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde........ lb. 2.00 
PRNUMMIAR S205 aly SE AS. O53 lb. 1.30 
ag ae HORE Sede ccdewtes lb. .60 
SP OTE: ORE Ce ae ey ip lb. 1.20 
Benzyl, aastis a Oe pee ee lb. 55 
PON A es Bie 4. oes ba ed ome Oe lb. .63 
CaN ie ek eh os nea ee lb. 1.60 
CTEROMONIN etc ew cece cate lb. 175 
CUHEONAINE ob ook ile vncs cs ceeaet ees lb. 1.90 
Citronellyl Acetate ............... lb. 4.50 
CO o nsaahs ces aw. + oe exces Ib.- 9.10 
CIC. UNDIES iis. d 6 o's ccddiccweewate gal. .90 
Biphenyl Oxide... css. et ee 50 
Bucaiypeon, Us: tee Pee: oo. cccckece es lb. 58 
Benen, Ue Ms Bee. cs.ae sis ise oe, See 
Geraniol, Pomestie.. . scent Co dwses lb. -75 
MUNI SMUOME «adil gs) 5c: 4:20) o's: eae re Si ciaeta Ib. 2.00 
Geranyl Acetate ... ; ..lb. 2.00 
MRGHCRO Decals soo he caccesddedeues lb. 2.00 
Hydroxycitronellal ........... -lb. 3.50 
ERGs Cre Bei oe Silas. ccc ovadeactwans ee oz. 2.00 
NON or ho cies = xicted- oh aw we damearta Ib. 8.25 
FRQe DONO ods bs ceernccsendaweowe lb. 3.00 
EFAMNMNOMNE oo, oar eelo oO be we ee eee Oa lb. 1.65 
Linalyl Acetate lke 1 
EMME S Fe rik, Ss ae aaa ...lb. 3.15 
Methyl Acetophenone .............. lb. 2.50 
PRUMBOMIGEO! gic ue cine ro Cacdierw cate Ib. 2.50 
MEVAOIUBON wo. cet.caeesccnvaenes Ib. 4.50 
Sahegiate, WU. Si By oi. ccmeceseeen lb. 40 
Mian AMmDTette 6 évic0ss ccaade nese Ib. 4.20 
WN ae oN. oascncieves aceon tes Ib. 4.85 
MUM ans cudanecdiccanceentes Ib. 1.25 
Phenylacetaldehyde ............... lb. 4.80 
Phenylacetic Acid, 1 lb. bot..........lb. 1.85 
Phenylethyl Alcohol, 1 Ib. bot...... Ib. 4.00 
WRNGUNON So oiss Sarde cba cs saaaes smear Ib. 5.75 
1 0) Se eee ore Ib. 47 
Terpineol, C. P., 1,000 lb. drs....... lb. 28 
CONis so coe cd icqandeseseresenet Ib. Py | 
Terpinyl Acetate, 25 lb. cans lb. <b 
PHyIMNGle. Ue. cle bee ha Se5 be Canes lb. 1.70 
Vaile, Ue. Si Bi. cc. sc cs cs. Ib: 340 
VSR TONG 26 en's ction s i ceseerauaes lb. 1.30 
Insecticide Materials 
Insect Powder, bbls. lb. A 
Concentrated Extract 
CRON rane Sethe ol a de eee gal. 1.40 
yO | oe ree ae nr PS gal. 65.25 
STORE Sari trp ey Stas Las ele gal. 7.60 
Derris, powder—4% .............. lb. 33 
Derris, powder—5% .............. lb. 39 
Cube, powder—4% ................ lb. .23 
Cube, powder—5% ................ lb. .28 
Gums 
Arabic, Amb. Sts........... lb. 11% 
White, powdered ......... ee) 15 
Karaya, powdered No. 1........... Ib. 3g 
Tragacanth, ities 1G) ee lb. 2.75 
Flake en) | 50 
Waxes 
NCCU INI 58S och ners Bh aewe-e Par ar cetadee lb. 39 
African, bgs. ree aE | 25 
Refined, yel. gM a es ee ee een lb. 35 
Candelilla, bgs. = Aa 14 
Carnauba, No. 1 Ib. 43 
1S 0 pt ce ae ee 39 
ING Get CHAING s/c oe noah os 23.e58 lb. 331% 
Ceresin, yellow ... ; Abs 08% 
Paraffin ref. 125-130 lb. .0455 
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$2.25 
2.25 
1.35 
65 
1.30 
1.00 
68 
3.15 
.80 
2.15 
7.00 
3.30 
1.25 
55 
.60 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.10 
9.00 
2.50 
5.50 
4.25 
2.25 
2.55 
3.25 
3.00 
2.75 
6.00 
45 
5.00 
5.25 
2.00 
8.00 
3.25 
4.50 
8.00 


12 
16 
13 


3.00 
1.00 
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ACTIVATED CARBON 


UCHAR Activated Carbon offers a solution 

fo} Mb velo beh 'ame-1100 0) ole) aol ol ¥ but i Toredt (oy oll o} do) eo} (-se0t-) 

that have been a source of trouble and 
difficulty in the industry. Its extreme porous 
‘ qualities gives Nuchar tremendous adsorptive 
joXoNZ=) amo bole Me pu=Tot (=) at =5 60 Leh (=) oLoht ae (Io Mol -Tore} (our At ete] 
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Nuchar fills the need for an inexpensive, yet 
efficient carbon for use by refiners of oils, fats 
fog elo Mop a =o t-{-1-Mlo (ME 1 ol-u- Moe u= Ma leed oloyulobel mtoaabele i-mate 


operating costs in its use. 


A Loghblode)(-MabebColucelodile) eWmes ole Mb 40l-Jul- elem Men Zest 
able to prospective users of Nuchar, and our 
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- recommending equipment most suitable to its 
use, and to suggest the best operating methods. 
Write for samples and further details. 
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Production Seclion 


A section of SOAP devoted to the technology of oils, fats, and soaps published 


prior to Jan. 1, 1932, asa separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries. 





Salt-Water Soaps 


URE water possesses a 

specific weight of 1, 
freezes at O°C. and boils at 100°C. 
With sea water the constants are quite 
different. It has a specific weight of 
1.02-1.03, boils at about 103°C. and 
freezes at minus 2.5°C. This is of 
course because of the salt content of 
sea water. On the average, it con- 
tains about 3.5 per cént of dissolved 
salts, which consist, also in average 
figures, of about 77-80 per cent so- 
dium chloride, 10-11 per cent mag- 
nesium chloride, 4-5 per cent mag- 
nesium sulfate, 2-2.5 per cent gypsum 
or sodium sulfate, and traces of other 
substances. The amount, as well as 
the kind of salts, varies with loca- 
tion. 


Soaps are salted out of a 4 
to 5 per cent salt solution. Thus, 
the salt content of sea water makes 
ordinary soap useless in such water. 
The preparation of special soaps for 
use in sea water has received con- 
siderable attention in the patent 
literature, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that soaps prepared 
according to such directions will 
serve the purpose satisfactorily. The 
problem is to develop a soap for 
salt water that will have the typical 
lathering and cleansing action of 
regular soap under ordinary condi- 
tions. Soaps made from hard fats 
such as tallow possess scarcely any 
lathering action in salt water but 
soaps made from soft fats such as 
coconut oil and palm-kernel oil, 
Rosin 


lather fairly well. soaps 
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lather to some extent in salt water, 
although less so than the “soft” fats. 

The manufacture of salt-water 
soaps from coconut oil by the cold 
method could scarcely be any simpler, 
although the coconut-oil soaps of 
commerce frequently show significant 
differences in quality. These soaps 
prepared by the cold process usually 
contain about 15 per cent unsap- 
onified oil. When additional lye is 
used to saponify this balance, the 
soap becomes brittle, hard and dif- 
ficult to press. The increased alkali 
may also cause skin irritation. This 
may be one reason that soaps made 
from coconut oil only, are considered 
irritating to the skin by many people. 
In order to overcome this objection, 
attempts have been made to incorpo- 
rate other animal and plant fats in 
salt-water soaps. Castor oil, for ex- 
ample, is suitable for the purpose. 

Many of the salt-water soaps 
contain besides coconut oil and palm- 
kernel oil, additions of rosin or simi- 
lar materials, as well as a liberal 
addition of sodium silicate. The 
proportion of silicate that may be 
used, varies from 20 to 30 per cent. 
In America, this type of soap may 
not contain more than 55 per cent 
of water. The saponification number 
of the fats is usually not less than 
250, which means that they contain 
practically all coconut oil and palm- 
kernel oil. 

A soap which lathers well in 
salt water and can be especially rec- 
ommended for use on shipboard, is 
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made according to the following 


formula: 
Parts 
Coconut: OW). é...0%553. .. 202 
Caustic soda, 30° Be...... 282 
Caustic potash, 30° Be... 85 
Sodium Silicate ......>... 281 
Wee oases. Pau cae ee oes 70 


An important field of soap 
consumption is that of the textile 
industry. Here it is very often the 
case that detergents must be used in 
salt-containing waters, such as those 
in which magnesium sulfate and mag- 
nesium chloride are present. Ordinary 
soaps are useless here, but sulfonates 
of the fatty acids are stable in such 
waters. It would therefore seem 
reasonable to apply the same prin- 
ciple to salt-water soaps and-prepare 
these soaps with the incorporation 
of sulfonated fatty acids. These latter 
can either be added as such to the 
prepared soap, or they can be added 
to the oil stock at a convenient time. 
Sulfonated castor oil might be men- 
tioned as a suitable addition. Today 
there are also available the fatty 
alcohol sulfates as well as fatty-acid 
condensates, which are particularly 
suited for addition to this type of 
soap. 

Other ingredients which in- 
duce good lathering power are the 
saponins. These can be dissolved in 
the caustic solution and added to 
the oil stock in this manner. Ac- 
cording to French Patent 775,988, a 
decoction, presumably an extract, is 


made from mollusks or mollusk 
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scales, such as oysters and mussels 
and added to salt-water soap in the 
proportion of 5 to 10 per cent. The 
yield of extract or brew is 50 per 


cent of the weight of mollusks used. 


The purpose is to increase foaming 
power. 

Additions of various kinds of 
animal extracts can be made to lower 
the specific gravity of the soap. 
Whatever the additions, the impor- 
tant point is the base of coconut oil 
and palm-kernel oil, unless the syn- 
thetic detergents referred to are used. 
Ohl. Allgeneine Oel- und Fett-Ztg. 
34, 464-6 (1937). 
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Alcohol Potash Catalysis 

Glyceride splitting by reaction 
with alcoholic potash was studied for 
olive oil, sesame, linseed, linseed-oil 
stand oil, tung, and tung-oil stand 
oil. This is termed alcoholysis, the 
same as reaction with water is called 
hydrolysis. Glyceride splitting was 
found to be rather far advanced be- 
fore large proportions of glycerine 
were liberated. This is because of 
the intermediate formation of mono- 
and di-glycerides, as shown by acetyl 
numbers and saponification numbers. 
The rate of glyceride splitting in- 
creased with an increasing water 
content of the alcoholic solution, and 
also with increasing potassium hy- 
droxide concentration. The slower 
the glyceride splitting, the smaller 
the amount of potassium hydroxide 
required for complete splitting. H. 
Kurz. Fette u. Seifen 44, 144-5 
(1937). 
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Wetting Agent from Suint 
Crude or purified wool suint 
and like substances are treated with 
hydrogenating or reducing agents so 
as to hydrogenate the existing double 
bonds or completely or partly reduce 
to —CH,OH groups the existing car- 
boxylic groups, or to obtain both 
these results at once. The products 
obtained may be acylated, e.g., con- 
verted to acetates, distilled and 
saponified, to separate them into 
their constituents. They may be sul- 
fonated to obtain substances having 
capillary activity. I. G. Farbenind. 
A.-G. French Patent No. 809,405. 
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Noducls. and Processes 


Textile Soaps 

Blended palm soap is a new 
product available in solid and flake 
form. The flake form contains 88 
per cent of pure dry soap. It is 
stated that this product, in combina- 
tion with the usual alkali, can be 
used for scouring and fulling of wool- 
en goods. The titre on the fatty 
acids is approximately 37°C. Col- 
gate formula 25 is a blended oil 
soap, available in solid, bar or flake 
form. The product is designed to be 
used for operations ordinarily con- 
sidered to require the use of olive 
oil soap, and, it is claimed, has been 
successfully applied in many textile 
processing operations. The flake form 
contains 92 per cent of pure dry soap. 
The product is pale green in color, 
and fat stocks show a titre of about 
27°C. Am. Dyestuff Reporter 26, 
739-40 (1937). 
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Improving Rug Cleaners 

A carpet-cleaning soap which 
is satisfactory in other respects can 
be extended in usefulness by the in- 
corporation of an _ ink- removing 
agent. Sodium perborate is used 
fairly extensively in ink stain re- 
moval and should be a very satisfac- 
tory addition to soap for this pur- 
pose. The presence of ammonia and 
ammonium soap should also aid in 
removing stains. Soap, Perfumery 
and Cosmetics 10, 968 (1937). 
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Ethanolamine Textile Agents 
Three associated organic com- 
pounds which are coming rapidly to 
the fore in textile processing are the 
ethanolamines. Triethanolamine is 
the most important and is a viscous 
colorless liquid with a faint ammon- 
iacal odor. It is very hygroscopic, 
has a boiling point of 277°C., and 
a density of 1.120 at 15°C. It is an 
excellent emulsifier for fatty bodies 
and for paraffin. The soaps formed 
by its combination with free fatty 
acids have a pH of about 8 and thus 
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have no harmful effect on textile fib- 
ers. The oleate soap is a semi-liquid, 
—completely soluble in water, and 
possessing marked detergent proper- 
ties. The ethanolamines are good 
emulsifiers of mineral oils and may 
be used to produce textile yarn lubri- 
cants in the form of “soluble” oils. 
They can be used as scouring agents 
for raw wool in conjunction with 
soap. A stable emulsion is given by 
mixing 85 per cent of ethylene di- 
chloride, 10 per cent of oleic acid and 
5 per cent of triethanolamine, with 
an equal volume of water. G. S. 
Ranshaw. Chem. Age 37, 387 
(1937). 
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Dispersing Agents 

Water-soluble esters of poly- 
hydric alcohols with at least 4 hy- 
droxyl groups, or carbohydrates, with 
organic sulfonic acids of the aliphatic 
or aromatic series, are used as dis- 
persing agents. E.g., wool containing 
lime is cleaned by washing with the 
mannitol ester of dodecylsulfonic acid 
to give a product free from calcium 
soap. Bohme Fettchemie - G.m.b.H. 
German Patent No. 648,596, 
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Oxygenated Soap Powder 

Soap powders which incorpo- 
rate ingredients containing active 
oxygen such as peroxides, are made 
by mixing powdered dry soap and 
the powdered per compound, with 
or without the addition of other dry 
detersive substances. These oxy- 
genated soap powders should be 
finely ground, otherwise the per- 
oxides remain unmixed and may be 
deposited on textiles, causing serious 
damage. A method for overcoming 
this difficulty is as follows: 

Grind the soap powder inti- 
mately with the oxygen compound 
and then convert it to flake form 
by adding water and pressing through 
rollers by means of a suitable mech- 
anism. These small flakes prevent 
separation of soap and peroxide, thus 
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reducing the danger of injuring 
fabric. 

The oxygen-liberating per salts 
should not be used with a soap 
powder containing less than 30 per 
cent fatty acid. The proportion of 
per compound should be limited to 
10 per cent. Such products should 
be stored in a cool dry place to 
avoid deterioration. A. N. Ghose. 
Indian Soap J. 4, 88 (1937). 
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Reversed Soap 

The most recent and interest- 
ing development in the search for tex- 
tile detergents is in the field of “re- 
versed soaps,” which are quaternary 
ammonium compounds with surface 
active cations. Complex sulfonium 
and phosphonium compounds are be- 
ing investigated. The sapamines also 
belong to this class of reversed soaps. 
By reacting oleic acid with unsym- 
metrical diethylethylene diamine, a 
product is obtained which is claimed 
to foam in a concentration as low as 
1 to 2,000,000. These reversed soaps 
will precipitate ordinary soap and 
other compounds containing surface- 
active anions. They will improve 
the fastness of dyeing to perspira- 
tion and water, although in some 
cases they render the dyeing less fast 
to washing. Results have been ob- 
tained which may lead to a new tech- 
nique in dyeing. Harry Zimmerman. 
Canadian Chem. and Met. 21, 367 
(1937). 
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Dry Saponification 

A stable soap of good quality 
is manufactured by mixing a fatty 
acid at a temperature slightly above 
its melting point, with an amount of 
calcined alkali carbonate which is 
approximately twice the amount the- 
oretically necessary for complete sa- 
ponification. Excess of soda is con- 
verted to sodium bicarbonate during 
the reaction. After a homogeneous 
mixture has been obtained by mixing, 
2-50 per cent of water or of a suit- 
able salt solution, is added, calcu- 
lated on the fatty acid content. In 
the case of soda soaps, the amount 
is preferably 20-30 per cent; with 
potash soaps it is 2-5 per cent. Ad- 
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dition of water brings about more 
rapid saponification and leads to 
products which are entirely homo- 
geneous. The products of the reac- 
tion may be mixed as desired with 
liquid or solid soap, sulfonated oils, 
per compounds or other of the usual 
additions for soap. Adolf Welter. 
British Patent No. 473,220. 
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Abrasive Cleanser 

A nonalkaline, soap-free cleans- 
ing agent consists of 8 parts by weight 
of the sodium salt of cetyl alcohol 
sulfonic acid, 67 parts of colloidal 
kaolin and 25 parts of a 3 per cent 
gum tragacanth solution. To this, 
finely powdered cork may be added. 
The fatty alcohol phosphates may be 
used in the same way. J. Reichstein. 
Swiss Patent No. 186,960; through 
Deutsche Parfiimerie Ztg. 23, 408 
(1937). 
¢ 
Phenolic Soap Products 

Phenolic products primarily 
adapted for use as soaps, emulsifying 
and germicidal agents are obtained 
by heating an alcohol containing a 
primary alcohol group and a hydro- 
halide or sulfuric salt of a phenolic 
amine obtained by condensing a 
phenol, formaldehyde and a second- 
ary amine. Not more than 1 mole- 
cule each of the phenol and formal- 
dehyde are used for each molecule 
of secondary amine. The term phenol, 
includes polycyclic 
phenols and Novolak resins that 
are soluble in dilute caustic soda. 
Rohm & Haas Co. British Patent No. 
468,399. 
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Hydroxysulfonic Detergents 

Cleansing agents which even 
when boiled with acids remain prac- 
tically unsaponified and in clear 
aqueous solution or emulsion, and 
which even at low temperatures are 
relatively stable to the substances 
giving hardness to water, are smooth- 
ly obtained by subjecting olefinic 
hydrocarbons having 1 double link- 
age at the end of the chain and con- 
taining at least 8 carbon atoms, to 
sulfonation with strong liquid sul- 
fonating agents. Fritz Guenther and 
Hans Haussmann. U. S. Patent No. 
2,094,451. 
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Special Shampoo Liquids 

Formulas for special shampoo 
liquids other than potash soap solu- 
tion are as follows: 


Parts 

Bec CH coos use tesa es 220 
Coconut oil fatty acids... 160 
Triethanolamine ......... 200 
FROG) 35. o5:s owe ceeates 110 
WORSE ayes wivordia ele eee 110 
Parts 

2. Liquid soap 25%......... 425 
Lamepone PH A ........ 35 
Special Turkey red oil... 25 
Parts 

3. Sapamin citrate ......... 15 
PUCOMER SIO os Sa ccccs ees yb 
ee 1 
CHEVCO@EING vad pce ce cio cee es 1 


Eckmann. Riechstoff Industrie und 
Kosmetik 12, 204-5 (1937). 
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Peroxide Washing Agents 
Pyrophosphoric esters of higher 
aliphatic alcohols are treated with 
hydrogen peroxide or inorganic per 
salts to give stable compounds use- 
ful as combined washing and bleach- 
ing agents. Bohme Fettchemie-Ges. 
m.b.H. German Patent No. 649,322. 
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Sulfonated Glycerine Product 

A cleansing agent is made by 
the reaction of 1 molecule of a fatty 
oil, 2 molecules of almost anhydrous 
glycerine and more than 3 molecules 
of fuming sulfuric acid; this product 
is neutralized. An example is 
obtained by the reaction of 216 
parts of coconut oil, 64 of glycerine 
and 526 of sulfuric acid (102.8 per 
cent); the whole is then neutralized 
with caustic soda solution. The prod- 
uct is used in making soaps, denti- 
frices, etc. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
French Patent No. 810,847. 
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Glycol Spotting Agent 

Ethylene glycol is miscible 
with water and various other solvents, 
and will dissolve many organic ma- 
terials. In general it is a better spot- 
ting agent than glycerine. Since it 
is especially effective with tannin ma- 
terials, the addition of a little potas- 
sium fluoride enables it to remove 
spots caused by iron-tannin inks. 
Oxalic acid or tartaric acid can also 
be used with it. Textile Colorist 59, 
830 (1937). 
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Every soap manufacturer needs 


a copy of this newest book! 
















The manufacture and testing of all 
types of soaps are thoroughly 
covered in this recently published 
book. The authors, with twenty 
years’ experience in soap manufac- 
ture, have produced a practical book 
which has met with wide approval. 
MODERN SOAP MAKING, a 540 
page volume, costs $7.50 in the 
United States and $8.00 elsewhere, 
postage prepaid. Order a copy now. 


ee. 


MAC NAIR-DORLAND CO., Publishers 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Foam Bath Compounds 

Foam bath agents are avail- 
able in both powder and liquid form, 
the former being more popular, but 
the latter lending themselves more 
readily to the production of a really 
first-class product, selling at a cor- 
respondingly higher price. Although 
the major problem is to produce an 
adequacy of bubbles at the lowest 
possible cost, another important con- 
sideration is the imparting of a rea- 
sonable measure of stability to the 
foam, once it has been formed. The 
diluting of an effective foam-produc- 
ing agent with a soluble filling ma- 
terial, is the simplest solution, but 
the ideal practice is to select a filler 
that will also function as a stabilizer 
by helping to increase the strength 
and rigidity of the bubble walls. It 
is for this reason that liquid prepara- 
tions offer more scope to the ingenui- 
ty of the chemist than the powders, 
for in a liquid preparation sub- 
stances of a sufficiently viscous char- 
‘ter can more readily be incor- 
porated. 

Soaps, including triethanola- 
mine soaps, are not suitable as bases 
for foam bath preparations. Under 
the best laboratory conditions, the 
results obtained with them are poor. 
The best are coconut oil soaps, but 
the bubbles formed, although large, 
are of poor stability. 

Potential constituents may be 
summarized as follows: 


Powders 


(a) Foaming base. Sodium lauryl 


sulfate, sapamines, Lamepon 
K P, and saponins. 
(b) Fillers. Sodium carbonate, so- 


dium chloride, magnesium sul- 

fate, sugar etc. 
The filling materials must be com- 
patible with the foaming agent and 
should also be readily soluble. The 
latter point renders the incorporation 
of powdered gums rather unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Liquids 

(a) Foaming base. Triethanolamine 
lauryl sulfate, quillaia or guaiac 
saponins in solution. 

(b) Fillers. Sulfonated oils, di- 
ethylene glycol, sodium _hex- 
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ametaphosphate, solutions of 
various gums, sugars and gum 
substitutes. 


Devising a suitable formula 
from the above is only a matter of 
selecting the best foaming agent for 
the purpose, bulking it with the most 
satisfactory filling materials, perfum- 
ing with a light floral odor, and per- 
haps tinting with a trace of fluores- 
cein or other dyestuff. The incor- 
poration of hygroscopic materials 
such as saponin in too high a pro- 
portion must be avoided in powdered 
products. 

Foaming agents should be 
tested in an open stoppered sink, 
not in a test tube or similar confined 
receptacle. The layer of foam can 
therefore be observed as to depth and 
stability under conditions approx- 
imating those in which it will be 
used. E.g., a coconut soap will form 
a perfect lather when shaken in a 
test tube, but if water is run on it in 
a sink the result will be definitely 
poor. S. P. Jannaway. Perfumery 
& Essential Oil Record, 28, 398-401 
(1937). 








Kreis Reaction 

The Kreis reaction for detect- 
ing rancidity in oils and fats by 
spectroscopically determining the 
color changes caused by the forma- 
tion of epihydrinaldehyde in the fat 
gives, even in its variously modified 
forms, only approximate qualitative 
results. For exact determinations the 
following method is proposed: 

In a small porcelain dish add 
2 cc. of fat or oil dropwise to 10-12 
grams of granulated silica gel in 
such a way that the fat is adsorbed 
immediately by the gel. Transfer the 
gel to a calcium chloride tube con- 
taining a layer of glass wool and 
closed with a stopper through which 
passes a glass tube, the end of which. 
drawn out to a capillary, is immersed 
in a solution prepared by dissolving 
0.2 gram of phloroglucinol in 100 ce. 
of alcohol or 20 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid. Pass a current of moist 
hydrogen chloride through the tube. 
The phloroglucinol solution becomes 
colored to an extent that depends 
on the degree of rancidity of the fat. 
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The color can be examined spectro- 
graphically. Richard Neu. Chem.-Zig. 
61, 733-6 (1937). 
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Spent Sulfite Lye in Soap 

Spent lye from sulfite cellu- 
lose is a cloudy black liquid unsuited 
for use in soap manufacture. How- 
ever, it is possible to bleach and 
clarify this lye so that it can be used 
to make a satisfactory soap. Soap 
prepared with this lye is adapted to 
use with salt water. The crude spent 
lye is caused to react with chloride 
of lime, preferably in a colloid mill. 
The mixture is then neutralized with 
an acid which forms an insoluble cal- 
cium salt and the precipitate is sep- 
arated by centrifuging or filtering. 
The separated lye is treated with 
oxygen or hydrogen peroxide, con- 
centrated to about 32°Be., and in- 
corporated with a ready made but 
still liquid soap. 

E.g., 100 kg. of sulfite cellu- 
lose spent lye of 6°Be., are mixed 
with 8-10 kg. of chloride of lime and 
actively homogenized in a colloid 
mill. The temperature rises to 55- 
65°C. After cooling, the mixture is 
neutralized with 10 per cent sulfuric 
acid. The precipitate is removed by 
centrifuging or filtering. The liquid 
consists of a refined sulfite cellulose 
spent lye of a clear yellow, or yellow- 
red color, with a slightly alkaline or 
neutral reaction. To the treated lye 
is added 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide 
with stirring, in the proportion of 
0.5-1 per cent of the lye. The oxi- 
dized lye is then boiled down to a 
concentration of 32°Be., preferably 
in a vacuum. From 20 to 30 kg. of 
the concentrated lye are added to 80 
kg. of a soap solution of about 10 
per cent fatty acid content. The con- 
centrated lye is heated to 80-90°C. 
and intimately mixed with the soap 
solution at the same temperature. The 
mixture is introduced into a cooling 
apparatus and filled into molds. To 
avoid efflorescence, dichlorohydrin, 
glycol or polyglycol can be added in 
the proportion of 1-2 per cent of the 
lye. Karl Braun and Hermann Plau- 
son. British Patent No. 470,254. 
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COMBINATION PLODDERS 
With Double Head and Milling Attachment With Motor 


Soap passing through the first time produces ribbons of soap. Second passing produces a fine 
finished, well compressed bar of Soap. . For the second passing, remove Short Head on Second Plod- 
der, bring Long Finishing Head in place. This Head is fitted with our Electric Heater and Plate 
Holder. A small stream of water passing through Plodder Cylinders and Rolls of Mill keeps the 
Soap’ cool, preventing the Soap from blistering. There is no dropping of Soap. The machine is 
very easily cleaned. It is excellent for short runs of Soap and saves Horse-Power. 





as 





Electric Heater and Plate Holder - 
By using this unit instead of steam, gas or lamp Laboratory Plodder, complete with Motor, 


a uniform heat can be maintained. No more blistered P 
soap. Made to fit all Plodders. Electric Heater, and Plate Holder. 
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Soybean Lecithin in Soaps 


HE residue left after ex- 

traction of oil from soy- 
beans with benzine or a_ similar 
solvent is often called “soybean leci- 
thin” but is more correctly designated 
soybean phosphatides. This product 
should be of interest to the soap man- 
ufacturer, since this fat-like material 
or lipoid, is easily saponifiable. 

The preparation of highly 
purified soybean phosphatide is a 
tedious process and makes the puri- 
fied product too expensive to be 
applicable in soap work. But in this 
connection such purification is un- 
necessary. All that is necessary is to 
centrifuge to separate oil, and dry 
under reduced pressure to remove 
most of the water. The resulting 
product contains a mixture of phos- 
phatides, soybean oil and its fatty 
acids, water. coloring matter, sterols 
and other admixtures from the beans, 
so that the material is not completely 
saponifiable. 

In trying to form an opinion 
as to the usefulness to the soap boiler 
of this dark brown, salve-like mate- 
rial, the first step would ordinarily 
be to determine a value for the saponi- 
fication number. A definition of this 
is the number of milligrams of potas- 
sium hydroxide required to saponify 
one gram of fat, including any free 
fatty acids which may be present. 
The acid number is the milligrams of 
potassium hydroxide necessary to 
combine with the free fatty acids in 
one gram of substance. The difference 
between these two values therefore 
gives the ester number. In the case of 
pure fats or fat mixtures, it is pos- 
sible to get a good idea as to the 
nature of the raw material from these 
constants, especially if the saponifi- 
cation number of the pure fatty acids, 
leading to a calculation of their mole- 
cular weight, is available. 

An equation for the saponifi- 
cation of fat shows that 1 molecule of 
fat reacts with 3 molecules of potas- 
sium hydroxide to form 3 molecules 
of soap and 1 molecule of glycerine. 
In saponification of pure lecithin, 1 


molecule of lecithin reacts with 3 
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molecules of potassium hydroxide to 
form 2 molecules of soap, 1 mole- 
cule of glycerine monopotassium 
phosphate, and 1 molecule of choline. 
However, soybean phosphatides con- 
tain not only lecithin, but also ceph- 
alin and very probably other phos- 
phorus compounds of an _ organic 
nature. The reaction with lecithin is 
useful, however, in that it shows the 
difference between that and the sapon- 
ification of soap. In the latter case, 
all of the alkali is used to produce 
soap, but in saponification of lecithin, 
one-third of the alkali is used in form- 
ing a partially neutralized phosphoric 
acid ester of glycerine, having the 
formula C,H;(OH),OHKPO,. 

In the saponification of lecithin 
it becomes a question of whether 3 
molecules or 4 molecules of potassium 
hydroxide are required to saponify 
1 molecule of lecithin. If 4 mole- 
cules of alkali react, the equation is: 
1 molecule of lecithin plus 4 mole- 
cules of potassium hydroxide give 2 
molecules of soap plus 1 molecule of 
glycerine plus 1 molecule of dipotas- 
sium phosphate plus 1 molecule of 
choline. 

It would be difficult on a prac- 
tical basis to find out which of these 
two reactions occur, because of the 
complexity of the impure material. 
However, fatty acids and phosphoric 
acid can be determined in the crude 
phosphatides. Total fatty acids are 
determined by saponification, split- 
ting of the soap, extraction with ether, 
and determination of unsaponifiable 
in the extract. Phosphoric acid is 
determined as phosphorus, in which 
one assumes that all of the organic 
phosphorus goes into the phosphoric 
acid residue, which may not be 100 
per cent true. 

When dealing with a crude 
mixture like that described above, it 
is necessary to separate the soybean 
oil fraction from the phosphatides. 
This can be accomplished by using 
acetone as a solvent. Soybean oil is 
very readily soluble in cold acetone, 
while the phosphatides dissolve only 
with difficulty. The 


small fraction 
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which dissolves in the acetone can be 
determined in the oil, but as a rule 
the amount of phosphatide removed 
by the acetone is so small that it can 
be ignored. 

The saponification number of 
the phosphatides which have been 
treated/with acetone to remove oil, is 
about 215, usually lying between 210 
and 220. The fatty acids present 
amount to about 70 per cent, with a 
saponification number of 205; phos- 
phoric acid, when total phosphorus is 
calculated as phosphoric acid, is 
about 12.6 per cent. For 700 mg. of 
fatty acids in 1 gram of soybean 
phosphatides, 143.5 mg. of potassium 
hydroxide are required; for 126 mg. 
of phosphoric acid converted to mon- 
opotassium phosphate. theoretically 
71.97 mg. of potassium hydroxide are 
required. The sum of these two gives 
215.47 mg. of potassium hydroxide, 
which corresponds to the practical 
figure found of an average of 215. 
This proves that the reaction between 
phosphoric acid and potassium hy- 
droxide results in the formation of 
monopotassium phosphate. KH,PO,, 
and not dipotassium phosphate, 
K.HPO,. It is therefore possible to 
arrive at constants for a soybean oil 
—soybean phosphatide mixture by 
separating an acetone-soluble fraction 
and an acetone-insoluble fraction, 
determining phosphorus in the latter ; 
and using this to calculate the amount ' 
of phosphoric acid originally bound. 
R. D. Seifensieder-Ztg. 64, 802-3 
(1937). 
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Detergent 

Soap is mixed with metaphos- 
phoric acid or a water-soluble salt of 
the acid. An alkali metal salt of a 
sulfonated alkyl compound contain- 
ing 10-18 carbon atoms in the alkyl 
added. Rumford 
French Patent No. 


group may be 
Chemical Works. 
810,958. 
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Removing Oily Substances 

Soap for removing 
grease, oily inks and colors, and 
varnish, as in cleaning clothes, con- 
sists of a hydrated double stearate of 
potassium and sodium, calcium car- 
bonate and aqueous glycerine. L. 
Moulin. Belgian Patent No. 420,061. 
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Monel heating coil for fatty acid saponifier. Fabricated from 1Y4 in. IPS seamless Mouxel pipe, 
288 lin, ft. Coil is 3 ft. 6 in. high, bas 10 turns and measures 9 ft. in diameter. All tube con- 
nections ave welded. Made by Cornell & Underhill, 1300 Jefferson Street, Hoboken, to design by 
Allen Porter Lee Inc., Chemical Engineers, 136 Liberty Street, New York, N.Y. 




























; ft.—1,952 
lbs.) by Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., for Hamler Boiler & Tank Works, 
Chicago, for installation in a large Middle Western soap plant. 


(Right) Monel headers, re- 
turn bends and tubes fur- 
nished by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, 85 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, N.Y. 


(Left) Monel pump rod af- 
ter 3 years’ continuous ser- 


vice handling hot fatty acids. 





*Monel is a registered trade-mark applied 
to an alloy containing approximately two 
thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This 
alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled, and 
marketed solely by International Nickel 
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PLANT! 


Put Nickel and Monel 
on the job of keeping 
glycerine and fatty acid 
products clean... 


, hard bug to shake off in 
equipment that touches dilute sulfuric 
acid and strong caustic. But a bug you HAVE 
to shake off if you’re going to keep your prod- 
ucts pure. 


That's why the four installations represented 
here are Nickel or Monel*. Both resist corro- 
sion. In addition they have what’s needed to 
get them into coils, saponifiers, pipe lines, and 
pump rods: They are readily fabricated . . . 
threaded, brazed or welded. No heat treat- 
ment required after weldin; 


Strength and toughness «er than struc- 
tural steel, high heat trans... properties... . 
More reasons why smart plant operators cut 


costs with Nickel and Monel. 


Most pipe bending plants fabricate Nickel 
and Monel. Or write us for instructions on 
fabrication. Ask for our new technical bulletin 
“Design and Construction of Heavy Equip- 
ment in Monel, Nickel and Inconel”. Address: 

* 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Synthetic Detergent Compounds 


ucts related to the 
well-known sodium alcohol sulfates 
or sodium alkyl] sulfates is that of a 
series of purely synthetic, secondary 
aliphatic alcohols containing from 
10 to 21 carbon atoms in which the 
hydroxyl groups are located on car- 
bon atoms near the center of the hy- 
drocarbon chains. By sulfation of 
these alcohols and neutralization of 
the resulting acid alcohol sulfates. a 
group of sodium secondary-alcohol 
sulfates was obtained which have 
been found to possess very remark- 
able properties of wetting and pen- 
etration. The group of products has 
been made available in water solu- 
tion under the name “Tergitols,” the 
different products being given dif- 
ferent numbers. Representative sur- 
face-active products may be divided 
into 2 classes and their chemical 
types shown as follows: 


D EVELOPMENT of prod- 


Type No. Formula 

A—1 R—COONa 

A—2 R—SO,Na 

A—3 R—CONHC.H,SO,Na 

A—4 R—COOC.H,SO,Na 
Type No. Formula 

B—1 R’,CHSO,Na 

B—2 R’OOC—CH, 

| 
R’OOC—CHSO,Na 
B—3 R’Ar—SO,Na 


In the formulas, R stands for a fatty 
alkyl group, R’ a primary or second- 
ary nonfatty alkyl group and Ar an 
aryl or aromatic group. The A type 
of compounds is derived from fatty 
sources. The water-soluble grouping 


or aromatic sulfonates. Each of these 
types contains its polar or water- 
soluble group in a secondary posi- 
tion, with the nonpolar portion ex- 
tending from it in two directions. 

Members of the A group pos- 
sess remarkable detergent and emul- 
sifying properties, resembling soap 
or type A-1] in this respect. Members 
of the B group are somewhat inferior 
in this property, but they are superi- 
or as wetting agents and penetrants. 
The different products of the B type 
vary in wetting efficiency with the pH 
of the solution, some covering a 
wide range and some being better 
suited to the neutral range. 

A comparison by turbidimet 
ric methods of the lime-resistance of 
the Tergitols with other types of sur- 
face-active compounds gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


Solution 
Wetting-agent Type Hardness 
as CaCO,, 
p.p.m. 
A—1 (olive oil soap) 25 
B—3 100 
B—1 (Tergitol 7) 100 
B—2 888 
A—2 1070 
B—1 (Tergitol 4) 1380 
A—3 5630 
B—1 (Tergitol 08) End point 
unobtainable 


Preliminary tests indicate that lime- 
soap dispersing action superior to 
that of the fatty alcohol sulfates may 
be obtained with the secondary alco- 
hol sulfates.) When surface-active 
compounds of the type indicated be- 
low were added to olive-oil soap solu- 
tions, lime resistance was as follows: 





Olive-oil Wetting 


Hardness as CaCO, at Nephelometric End Point 


— Oe: Conc. ren A_2 B_1 B_1 
(Tergitol 4) (Tergitol 7) 
Parts per million 
0.50 0.05 169 186 160 211 
0.50 0.10 163 197 196 205 
0.50 0.25 165 213 236 217 


0.50 0.50 155 
in these compounds is a primary one, 
located at the end of the nonpolar 
portion of the molecule. The B type 
of compounds includes secondary al- 
cohol sulfates, sulfated esters of high- 
er alcohols and dibasic acids, and 
numerous alkyl derivatives of aryl 
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201 264 223 


A blank determination on olive oil 
soap alone gave a value of 136 p.p.m. 
The ability of Tergitols 4 and 7 to 
increase the tolerance of soap solu- 
tions for calcium hardness is clearly 
indicated by these values. As the 
ratio of wetting agent to soap is in- 
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creased, the lime-soap dispersing ac- 
tion of Tergitol 4 becomes superior 
to that of Tergitol 7. The ability of 
these compounds to prevent the ag- 
glomeration and precipitation of 
hard-water soaps has already been 
shown to possess practical utility in 
such detergent operations as laun- 
dering and shampooing. B. G. Wilkes 
and J. N. Wickert. I/nd. Eng. Chem. 
29, 1234-9 (1937). 
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Glycerine and Glycol Tests 

A qualitative color test for 
glycerine is as follows: Place the 
following in a 6-inch test tube in 
the order given: (1) 3 cc. of the 
sample solution, (2) 3 cc. of a 10 
per cent aqueous solution of catechol, 
freshly prepared, and (3) 6 cc. of 
concentrated sulfuric acid. Heat 
gently for about 30 seconds. If 
glycerine is present, a blood-orange 
color will quickly appear at about 
140-145° C. 
with ethylene glycol, diethylene gly- 
col and ethyl alcohol. Acrolein in- 
terferes by giving a purple flocculent 
precipitate. Other polyhydric alco- 


No color is formed 


hols give colors as follows: 


Alcohol Color 
Propylene glycol...... Faint pink 
Triethylene glycol. ... Faint pink 
Trimethylene glycol. ..Dark brown 


CYCEMING 6.6.0 0s s9.000 Blood orange 
Pentaerythritol....... Dark purple-red 
Beythritol.... .odscsseed Faint pink 
TG a sco ows ee Red-orange 
Sorbitol (neutral) ..... Blue 

Sorbitol (H.SO,)...... Faint pink 


Aldehydes, in general, give color 
reactions with catechol and sulfuric 
acid, but with the exception of acro- 
lein, are not apt to be present. A. G. 
Hovey and T. S. Hodgins. Jnd. Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 9, 509-11 (1937). 
assess emia 

Synthetic Glycerine 

In a paper delivered recently 
to the French Academy of Science by 
Georges Darzens, the announcement 
was made that it is now possible to 
prepare diethoxyacetone easily. 
cheaply, and with high yields,—suf- 
ficiently so at least, to form an eco- 
nomic and possibly competitive proc- 
ess for the manufacture of synthetic 
glycerine. It is understood that large- 
scale tests on the method are in prog- 
ress. Chem. Trade J. & Chem. Engi- 
neer 101, 498 (1937). 
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A practical book on 
Soap Manufacture... 






“MODERN SOAP MAKING” 


By Dr. E. G. THOMSSEN and C. R. Kemp 







Here is what the authors say about their own book in the foreword: 


“Above all, this book is designed as a practical volume for the practical 
soapmaker. Its compilation is based on twenty years of actual experience in 
the soap plant by the authors. Little attention is given to the theories of saponi- 
fication or detergency. The emphasis is all on the practical handling and re- 


fining of raw materials, kettle practice, and other operations in the modern 









soap factory.” 






A practical 540 page book on raw materials, manufacture and testing of 









TOILET SOAPS LAUNDRY SOAPS SHAVING SOAPS 
MEDICATED SOAPS SOAP POWDERS SHAMPOOS 

ANIMAL SOAPS SCOURING POWDERS LIQUID SOAPS 
FLOATING SOAPS SOAP CHIPS SALT WATER SOAPS 
TEXTILE SOAPS DRY CLEANING SOAPS FLOOR SCRUB SOAPS 
NAPHTHA SOAPS INSECTICIDE SOAPS POWDERED SOAPS 






GLYCERINE FATTY ACIDS SULFONATED OILS 
AND OTHER DETERGENT AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 








$7.50 postpaid in the U. S. A. 


(Foreign postage 50c extra.) 






MAC NAIR-DORLAND COMPANY 


254 W. 3lst Street Publishers New York 
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Neu Palents 








Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine 
and Rommel. Any inquiries re- 
lating to Patent or Trade-Mark 
Law will also be freely an- 
swered by these attorneys. 











No. 2,097,737, Detergent Com- 
position, Patented November 2, 1937, 
by Oscar A. Pickett and Arthur L. 
Osterhof, Wilmington, Del., assignors 
to Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. A clear, liquid deter- 
gent composition comprising 50-80 per 
cent of a mixture of an alkali metal 
soap and a detergent selected from 
the group consisting of aliphatic 
amine soaps, sulfonated oils and mix- 
tures thereof; 10-45 per cent pine oil 
and 5-30 per cent water; the mixture 
of alkali metal soap and selected de- 
tergent consisting of 50-95 per cent of 
the alkali metal soap and 5-50 per 
cent of the selected detergent, and the 
water and pine oil being relatively 
proportioned so as to form a clear 
solution when all the ingredients are 
mixed. 


No. 2,097,517, Hypochlorite 
Composition, Patented November 2, 
1937, by Charles B. Durgin, Anniston, 
Ala., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis. A hypochlorite composition 
comprising a calcium hypochlorite 
compound and sodium metaphosphate, 
the metaphosphate being present in 
such proportion as to render the hypo- 
chlorite soluble in alkaline solutions. 


No. 2,098,607, Cleaning and 
Polishing Composition, Patented No- 
vember 9, 1937, by Lowell C. Allen and 
Bryan B. Doughty, Belleville, Ill. A 
liquid composition for use in impreg- 
nating cloth to impart surface clean- 
ing and polishing activity thereto, the 
composition comprising the resultants 
of a mixture of approximately 95 per 
cent of water, 3 per cent of paraffine 
oil, 1 per cent of vinegar, one-half 
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per cent of turpentine, and one-half 
per cent of linseed oil. 


No. 2,098,836, Insecticide, Pat- 
ented Novemher 9, 1937, by Ivan L. 
Ressler, Niagara Falls, N. Y., as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. An in- 
secticidal composition containing nico- 
tine and a hydrophilic polyvinyl com- 
pound. 


No. 2,098,942, Protection 
Against Parasitic Attack, Patented 
November 16, 1937, by Merlin Martin 
Brubaker, Lindemere, Del., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. A composi- 
tion of matter suitable for protecting 
materials against parasitic attack 
comprising a dispersion of a parasiti- 
cide in a solution of a salt of a poly- 
meric amino-nitrogen containing body 
substantially insoluble in water and 
in 5 per cent aqueous ammonia but 
soluble in at least the stoichiometrical 
amount of 2 per cent aqueous acetic 
acid and capable of forming a coherent 
film therefrom. 


No. 2,099,109, Para-cresol from 
Tar Acid Mixtures, Patented Novem- 
ber 16, 1937, by David F. Gould, 
Riverton, N. J., assignor to The Bar- 
rett Company, New York, N. Y. A 
process of purifying para-cresol- 
oxalic-acid addition compound con- 
taminated with tar acids other than 
para-cresol, which comprises slurry- 
ing the impure addition compound 
with a non-aqueous solvent for other 
tar acids at an elevated temperature 
such that substantial dissociation of 
the addition compound takes place, 
cooling the heated mixture and sep- 
arating purified crystalline para- 
cresol-oxalic-acid addition compound 
therefrom. 


No. 2,099,214, Sulfuric Esters 
of Unsaturated Higher Alcohols, Pat- 
ented November 16, 1937, by Walter 
H. McAllister, Wyoming, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. The process of 
making a sulfuric ester of an unsatu- 
rated higher aliphatic alcohol, which 
comprises treating the higher alcohol 
with the addition product formed by 
treating dioxane with a sulphating 
agent selected from the group consist- 
ing of sulfur trioxide and chlorosul- 
fonic acid, without substantially sat- 
urating the double bond. 


No. 2,099,484, Soap Appliance, 
Patented November 16, 1937, by Lynde 
De F. Hokerk, Utica, N. Y., assignor 
to Kerk Guild, Inc., Whitesboro, N. Y. 
A toilet article for personal use in 
bathing consisting of a body of soap 
having a horizontal opening extend- 
ing through it from one side to the 
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other, and a substantially endless flex- 
ible suspension member forming an 
elongated loop of sufficient size to 
pass over the head of a person, the 
suspension member having a portion 
passing through the opening in the 
body and the side portions of the loop 
being spaced from each other from 
the sides of the body to the top of the 
loop when the toilet article is in use 
thereby completely exposing the body 
of soap for use without the suspension . 
member interfering with the free use 
of the soap. 


No. 2,099,743, Water Softener, 
Patented November 23, 1937, by EIl- 
wyn C. Kroeger, Newton, Iowa as- 
signor to The Maytag Company, New- 
ton, Iowa. A water softener consisting 
of an intimate mixture of sodium meta 
silicate and sodium carbonate in ap- 
proximately the relative proportions 
of 50 to 85 per cent of sodium meta 
silicate and 15 to 50 per cent of 
sodium carbonate. 


No. 2,099,826, Insecticide, Pat- 
ented November 23, 1936, by Paul S. 
Schaffer and Herbert L. J. Waller, 
Washington, D. C., dedicated to the 
free use of the People of the United 
States of America. An insecticide con- 
taining as its essential active ingredi- 
ent a dialkylacridan. 


No. 2,100,047, Process for 
Soap, Patented November 23, 1937, by 
Karl Braun, Berlin-Frohnau, and Her- 
mann Plauson, Berlin, Germany. A 
process of manufacturing clear soap 
with sulphite cellulose spent lye, 
which consists in chlorinating such 
lye, thereafter neutralizing the treated 
lye with an acid, then removing the 
precipitated matter to obtain clear 
lye,oxidizing the lye, dehydrating the 
same, and thereafter incorporating 
soap to give the completed products. 


No. 2,100,146, Soap from 
Marine Animal Oils, Patented Novem- 
ber 23, 1937, by Sigval Schmidt-Niel- 
sen, Trondhjem, and Arne Flood, Lar- 
vik, Norway. Process for the manu- 
facture of soaps from unoxidized and 
unhydrogenated marine oils compris- 
ing the step of heating the marine oils 
without added catalysts and in the 
absence of oxygen to a temperature 
between about 250° C. and 300° C. in 
closed vessels, the heating being con- 
tinued for a period of time not less 
than 48 hours so as to bring about a 
substantial decrease of the iodine num- 
ber by intramolecular saturation of 
the glyceride molecules and subjecting 
the resulting product to saponification 
by the aid of added alkali. 


No. 2,100,274, Refining Oils, 
Patented November 23, 1937, by Ben- 
jamin Clayton, Houston, Tex., Walter 
B. Kerrick, Los Angeles, and Henry 
M. Stadt, Glendale, Calif., assignors, 
by direct and mesne assignments, to 
Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. A process 
for the purification of vegetable and 
animal oil containing free fatty acid, 

(Turn to Page 148) 
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The Rubber Industry 
Chemical Industries 
and Technical Books 


... a leading authority 


on the manufacture of Drugs, Pharmaceuticals. Cosmetics. 
Toilet Preparations, Photographic Materials, Soaps, Fine 
Chemicals, Essential Oils, Perfumes, Dental Preparations, 
Patent Foods; Medicines in Liquid, Powder, Paste Pill 
and Tablet, Polishes, Antiseptics, Germicides, is 
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Cream and Liquid Face Powders 






by G. H. ALLEN 


Obsolescence in the Chemical Industry 
by T. McLACHLAN 






The Ageing of Perfumes 





by J. AUGUSTIN 


The Treatment of Foot-ache and Local Bromidrosis 
by F. G. HOBART 


Conditioned Air in the Drug Industry 
by J. ENGELS 


Skin Whitening Preparations: Their Composition 
and Manufacture 








by H. STANLEY REDGROVE 


Common Insecticides: Their Composition and Uses 
by L. E. CAMPBELL 






Avocado Oil 





by R. BUSHBY 


The Production of Odorous Substances by the Aid 
of Micro Organisms 






by H. NICOL 















Subscription 
10/-= 
Also publishers of per annum 
Food Manufacture Post Free 





Paint Manufacture 
Food Industries Weekly 
Indian & Eastern Druggist 





Food Industries Manual 


Published monthly by 


LEONARD HILL LIMITED 


17, Stratford Place, London, W. 1, ENGLAND 
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F YOU want additional 
information on any of the 
items described below or if you want 
any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc., 254 West 31st St., New York, 


mentioning the number of the item. 


425—New Disk Filter 

Ertel Engineering Corp., New 
York, has just introduced a new 
hard rubber asbestos disk filter de- 





signed principally for liquids which, 


upon contact with metal, are liable 
to contamination or to contaminate 
the filter. Liquids passing through 
the Ertel hard rubber filter do not 
touch anything but hard rubber, and 
therefore do not take on a metallic 
taste, or corrode the filter. The con- 
struction of the filter is, in general. 
similar to the Ertel Bronze asbestos 
disk filter. It is built in sizes to 
handle from five to thirty gallons a 
minute. 


426—New Welded Dryer 


Lukenweld, Inc., division of 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has developed a new type of welded 
steel dryer for use in the soap, chemi- 
cal and other industries. The dryer 
is operated with steam, or other heat- 
ing media, and is said to be capable 
of providing controlled steam distri- 
bution at pressures up to 150 lbs. All 
sizes up to 15 feet in diameter. of 
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either single shell or double shell 
construction, can be manufactured. 
The dryer is said to be lighter in 
weight than previous types. 


ee 





428—Givaudan Catalog 

Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York, has just issued a catalog 
listing all the more important aro- 
matic materials, with prices, which it 
produces. Copies are available on 
request. 
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429—Supervisors’ Manual 

Elliot Service Co., New York, 
has just published a book designed to 
enable employers to deal with em- 
ployee grievances intelligently and 
effectively. It is called “How to 
Handle Grievances,” and is written 
by Glenn Gardiner, author of books 
and articles on industrial manage- 
ment, and personnel relations. Prices 


will be furnished on request. 
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427—New Filling Machine 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 920 
Martin St., Cincinnati, has just an- 
nounced a new machine designed for 
filling five-gallon cans and carboys 


wt hey 
e beck 
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of insecticides, disinfectants, stock 
sprays, liquid soaps, etc. A supply 
tank with automatic float valve con- 
trol is mounted on top of the column 
of the machine. From here the prod- 





uct is piped to the center where it 
feeds twelve filling stems, operating 
on gravity pressure. An operator 
places each can on the table and low- 
ers the stem into the container by 
means of a lever which locks itself 
into place. The table is then turned 
to bring the next stem before the 
operator, and so on. By the time the 
first can has made one round, it is 
filled and may be removed and re- 


(Turn to Page 133) 
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The Newer Detergents 

(From Page 33) 
facturing these products in their own 
plants. Some firms are operating 
under license and some have one or 
more patents, either developed or 
purchased. Perhaps others are mere- 
ly blending, from purchased prod- 
ucts, but this does not appear to be 
so in every case. As yet, no legal 
action has been taken for infringe- 
ment in any case of this kind. 


In connection with the validi- 
ty of these and all other patents. 
there are many points to be consid- 
ered, including common knowledge. 
prior and related arts, etc. Some 
firms claim to have made “sul- 
fonated” sperm oil, or spermaceti, 
many years ago. Could this be con- 
sidered an anticipation of the pres- 
ent patents? Certainly the idea of 
sulfonating cetyl alcohol, and using 
it in detergent processes, is not new. 
Then too, neither esterification on 
sulfonation processes are new. As a 
last analysis, it is up to the courts, 
and the opinion of the individual 
judge or judges handling the case. 
The actual decision is based upon 
the facts, theories, hypotheses and 
discussions as presented by the liti- 
gants and their counsels. 


No matter whether or not the 
patents are eventually declared valid 
and sustained by the courts, the case 
will be a very expensive one to fight 
out to a finish. About the only hope 
for the smaller manufacturer to car- 
ry this litigation through the courts 
to a successful decision, is to com- 
bine with others interested in the 
manufacture of products of this type. 
It is no secret that such cooperation 
has been discussed. 


On account of the importance 
of the higher fatty and other alcohol 
compounds in the wetting and deter- 
gent industry at this time, consider- 
ably more patients covering these 
products, their use and manufacture, 
will be covered in the review to fol- 
low than with the less important 
classes of detergents, etc. 


The following is a very in- 
complete list of some of the names 
of the fatty alcohol products now 
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on the market, particularly abroad, 

with some notes regarding their com- 

position. 

Acorit. 

Amalgol. 

Avitex AD contains oley] alcohol. 

Avitex C. 

Avitex SF contains stearyl alcohol. 

Avitex W contains stearyl alcohol. 

Briliiant Avirols, as a group, contain 
alcohols with longer chains than 
the Gardinols and their main use 
is in textile finishing, etc. Some 
Brilliant Avirols may be mixtures 
of a sodium salt of one or more 
higher fatty alcohol sulfate with 
the same or another free fatty al- 
cohol. 

Brilliant Avirol L 142 is a mixture 
of cetyl and stearyl sodium sul- 
fates. 

Brilliant Avirol L 144 may be a mix- 
ture of Gardinol WA and oley! al- 
cohol. 

Brilliant Avirol L 168 contains main- 
ly the sodium salt of technical 
stearyl sulfate. Probably also con- 
tains lauryl alcohol. 

Brilliant Avirol L 200. 

Cetol Wax. 

Cetyl alcohol is hexadecyl alcohol or 
1-hexadecanol, Cs, or CH:(CHa2)u- 
CH:.OH. 

Dodecanol is lauryl alcohol. 

Dodecyl] alcohol is lauryl alcohol. 

Duponol LS contains oleyl alcohol. 

Duponol ME contains lauryl] alcohol. 

Duponol WA contains lauryl] alcohol. 

Florinat VP. 

Gardinol CA is the sodium salt of 
technical oleyl alcohol sulfate. Also 
see Gardinol I and LS, and Sulfon- 
ated Ocenol. 

Gardinol I contains the sodium salt 
of technical oleyl alcohol. 

Gardinol LS is the sodium salt of 
technical oleyl alcohol sulfate. It 
may contain more of the dodecyl 
alcohol- compound than Gardinol 
CA. 

Gardinol R is probably the sodium 
salt of technical lauryl sulfate. 
Also see Gardinols SE and W, and 
Sulfonated Lorol. 

Gardinol SE is probably the sodium 
salt of technical lauryl sulfate. 
Gardinol WA is the sodium salt of 
technical lauryl alcohol sulfate. 

Hexadecanol is cetyl alcohol. 

Hexadecyl alcohol is cetyl alcohol. 

Homogenite B. 

Homogenite W. 

Homogenol WW contains stearyl al- 
cohol. 

Infero] 229 B. 

Inferol 229 BNS. 

Inferol 229 G. 

Infero]l 229 W. 

Lanaclarin LM. 

Lanaclarin LT. 

Lanaclarin MK. 

Laneit2 Wax is technical stearyl al- 

cohol, but contains some cetyl alco- 

hol. Made by hydrogenating stear- 
in. It is a solid waxy material and 
is used in textile finishing, etc. 
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Lanette Wax U is a special mixture 


It is 
water- 


which contains an emulsifier. 
used in textile finishing, 
proofing, ete. 

Lauryl alcohol is dodecyl alcohol or 
n-dodecanol, Cx, or CH:(CHe2)1- 
CH2.OH. 

Lissapol A. 

Lissapol AF. 

Lissapol AT. 

Lissapol C. 

Lorol special is a purified grade of 
Lorol technical, containing a higher 
percentage of dodecyl alcohol. 

Lorol sulfate is the sodium com- 
pound of technical lauryl sulfate. 

Lorol technical is technical dodecyl 
or lauryl alcohol, obtained by the 
hydrogenation of coconut oil or its 
free fatty acids. It is a colorless 
liquid or semi-solid, depending upon 
the temperature. It contains sat- 
urated alcohols with even numbers 
of carbon atoms from C, to Cis, but 
is about sixty per cent. Cx. 

Melioran F, (7). 

Melioran L (?). 

Metapon. 

Myristyl alcohol is tetradecyl alcohol 
or 1-tetradecanol, Cu, or CH:(CH:)- 
2CH:.0OH. 

Ocenol is technical oleyl alcohol. 
Probably about 90 per cent. oleyl 
alcohol and 10 per cent. saturated 
alcohols, probably mostly steary]l. 

Ocenol sulfate is the sodium salt of 
technical oleyl alcohol sulfate. 

Octadecanol is stearyl alcohol. 

Octadecenol is oleyl alcohol. 

Octadecenyl alcohol is oleyl alcohol. 

Octadecy]l alcohol is steary] alcohol. 

Ondal. 

Oley] alcohol is octadeceny] alcohol or 
9-octadecen-1-ol, Cs (unsaturated), 
or C;H::;CH:CH(CH-);CH2.OH. 

Oleyol. 

Orcenol contains technical oleyl alco- 
hol. 

Pulitol. 

Propylat K 10. 

Pelzwaschmittel TA. 

Pelzwaschmittel TAV. 

Sapidan CAN. 

Sapidan N. 

Sapidan Special. 

Sapidan W. 

Stearyl alcohol is octadecy] alcohol or 
octadecanol, Ci; (saturated), or 
CH;(CH:):.«CH2.OH. 

Setavin ON has been stated to be an 
ester of an aliphatic alcohol with 
an organic acid. 

Stenol contains stearyl alcohol. 

Stenolat V. 

Sulfonated Lorol consists largely of 
the sodium salt of technical lauryl 
sulfate. Also see Gardinols R, SE 
and W. 

Sulfonated Ocenol is the sodium salt 
of technical oleyl alcohol sulfate. 
Also see Gardinols CA and I. 

Tetradecanol is myristyl alcohol. 

Tetradecyl aicohol is myristyl alco- 
hol. 

Texapon paste or powder contains 
lauryl alcohol. 

Ultravon FA. 
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—that happiness, peace and 
prosperity may be yours 
throughout the New Year 
and that “good will toward 
men” be more than an angelic 
expression. 


JOHN POWELL & CO., Inc. 


Specialists in Pyrethrum and Rotenone Products 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 


























































Announcement! 


N order to provide for an immediately necessary expansion of our manu- 

facturing facilities we have purchased the Pyrethrum and _ Insecticide 
Division including good will, business already booked, and all plant equip- 
ment used in the manufacture of Concentrate, and other Pyrethrum products 


from the 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 
BUSH TERMINAL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











This acquisition gives us greater production capacity and adds to our 
ability to make prompt deliveries and maintain a rigid standard of quality 


at all times. 


To the insecticide customers of the Sherwood Petroleum Company, 
Inc., we offer a cordial welcome and a complete assurance of our desire, 


intention and ability to serve them to their satisfaction. 





William F. Kroneman, who has been in charge of 
the Pyrethrum and Insecticide Division of Sher- 
wood Petroleum Co., will join the Prentiss organi- 
zation in charge of Pyrethrum Concentrate sales. 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE FACTORY 


100 Gold Street 261 King Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHECK THESE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


1, Pyrethrin Content: 2.5% by weight 
or 2 grams per 100 c.c. 


2, Stabilized: Retains its strength. Sta- 
bilized with antioxidant that has been 
proved effective by laboratory tests and 
commercial use over two years. 


3, Killing Power: Guaranteed equal to 
or better than any extract of equivalent 
pyrethrin content. 


4, No “False Pyrethrins”: Patented 
process removes materials which are not 
pyrethrins but which react like pyre- 
thrins when assayed by the Seil method. 


5, Odor: Made only with odorless base 
oil. Practically free from odor, except the 
natural floral aroma of pyrethrum. No 
Kerosene used in Pyrocide 20. 


6, Color: A rich amber. Free from col- 
loidal green coloring matter. The purest 
form of pyrethrins commercially available. 


7, Clarity: Dilutes brilliantly clear with 
any base oil. Remains clear either in con- 
centrated form or when diluted for use. 


8, Economy: No increase in price for 
improved odor — improved color — 
improved stability — improved clarity. 
Requires 14 to 4 less perfume. 
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Result: Pyrocide 20 never varies 
in high killing power, 
purity or clarity! 


It’s the job of our research chemists to discover the purest 
form of pyrethrins. But at McLaughlin Gormley King we go a 
step further. 


We believe that only trained chemists can manufacture the 
purest form of pyrethrins commercially available. So chemists 
and only chemists make Pyrocide 20. 


As a result we obtain maximum uniformity in processing... 
grinding, extracting, deodorizing, clarifying and stabilizing 
the finished concentrate with proven antioxidant. That’s why 
we Can guarantee its pyrethrin content and its killing power. 


Yet you pay no premium for this superior pyrethrum con- 
centrate because Pyrocide 20 comes in only one grade, the best, 
and it sells at the regular price. In fact you save money .. . 14 to 
Vg on perfume costs because Pyrocide 20 is deodorized. 


If you have not already joined the hundreds of manufacturers 
who are making better insecticides with Pyrocide 20—investigate 
this improved pyrethrum extract at once. Learn how Pyrocide 
20 can improve your product at no additional cost... how you 
can actually save money by using it. 


Today — write for FREE illustrated booklet, ““PYROCIDE 
20, Deodorized — Clarified.” 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists «+ Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Why you should USE 





DICALITE IG2 


AS YOUR 
INSECTICIDE CARRIER 


DICALITE 1G2 is most effective and gives lowest 
cost per unit of area covered— 

Gives insecticide greater volume— 

Leads to complete dispersion and greater spread— 
Permits insecticide action for longer periods— 

It is inert and odorless—does not affect the plant— 
Allows the plant to breathe— 

It is extremely light in weight, has good adsorption, 
and is always uniform and stable— 

Large supplies permit prompt delivery on short 
notice. 











NVESTIGATE the merits and advantages of 
DICALITE IG2 as the carrier for your insecticide 
chemicals. This inert, diatomaceous silica product is used 
every year in insect control and elimination as the spray- 
base or carrier of the killing chemical. You'll find its 
advantages and low cost per unit of area covered more 
than meet every requirement. Write for complete infor- 
mation on Dicalite IG2. No obligation. 





TRY these OTHER 


DICALITE FILTERAIDS for clari- 
tying all types of liquors. 





DICALITE PRODUCTS 3 


DICALITE FILLERS for polishes, 
cleaning compounds and powders. 
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THE DICALITE COMPANY 


520 N. Michigan Ave. -120 Wall St. 756 S. Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


PRODUCTS OF UNIFORM SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
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CONSUMER'S Jade 
PRODUCT VALUE 
SMART PACKAGING 


Amows IT! 


Product Value passes ‘round in con- 





versation « friend with friend. »& The 
PACKAGE too, comes in for special 
mention. So « at the store « a SALE is 
made. y% “NATIONAL” PACKAGING 
spots the product « turns conversation 
into ACTION with eye-catching design 


and decoration. 


With the NEW YEAR 


a fresh View-noint 
“NATIONAL” PACKAGING! 





e 110 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
BALTIMORE MASPETH, N. ¥ CHICAGO + BOSTON + DETROIT + HAMILTON,OHIO 
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ESSENOL ACTIVATOR 


for 


Better Horticultural Sprays 


ESSENOL ACTIVATOR is a special combination of processed essential 
and volatile oils with wetting, spreading and emulsifying agents, intended 
for use in horticultural sprays, particularly those based on Derris and 
Cubé extractives, to increase their effectiveness. 


Extensive field tests conducted during the 1937 season have proved con- 
clusively that the incorporation of ESSENOL ACTIVATOR in sprays 
of this type has the following definite advantages: 


Increased penetration and consequently quicker and more 


complete kill by contact. 

Satisfactory wetting and spreading qualities without excessive 
run off. 

Better and more enduring repellency to insects. 


Preservation of toxicity, particularly contact toxicity on the 


foliage for a longer period. 


Prevention of crystallization and loss of toxicity while the 
sprays are in storage or on dealers’ shelves. 


We shall be glad to supply detailed information regarding these tests and 
suggestions as to the most effective use of ESSENOL ACTIVATOR. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street . . . . . New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON : CHICAGO : PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS : LOS ANGELES 
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‘No Kerosene Breath’—that’s what sold us on | 


DEO-BASE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


and now it sells our entire line of household sprays to our customers.” 


Freedom from kerosene odor is only one of the many 
reasons why the Insecticide Industry has endorsed 
DEO-BASE since 1931. Stability, balanced fraction- 
ation, sparkling clarity and assurance against staining 
are some others. 


Get set for your 1938 season with DEO-BASE—the 
modern base for liquid insecticides. A finished spray 
made with DEO-BASE can be sold everywhere, for 


use anywhere. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


REFINERS OF WHITE OIL AND PETROLATUM 
Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. | Research Laboratories: Petrolia, Pa. and Nutley, N. J. 
Manufacturing Plants: Nutley, N. J. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
88 Lexington Ave. 215 West 5th St. 400 West Madison St. 


Canadian Representative: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., Toronto. 


STOCKS CARRIED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(SUT ER 20. - 


( The SWING 
IS TOWARD 


SUPER 30) 


If yow are aiming for greater dealer and consumer acceptance, hit 


the bull’s-eye by using Pyrefume in your insecticide sprays. Reorder 


after reorder attests the many advantages of Pyrefume 


its 


economy, potency, clarity, miscibility. Is is any wonder then, that 


more and more the swing is towa-d Pyrefume? 


(The EXE of PYREFUME Superiority 


“Knock down and kill” potency is 
above standard as demonstrated by 
physiological laboratory tests. 


Pyrethrins content of Pyrefume is 
guaranteed—2 grams per~100 cc. 
of Pyrefume 20; 3 grams per 100 
cc. of Pyrefume 30... proven by 
rigid assay after extraction. 


Stability assured through the use 
of freshly milled flowers and addi- 
tion of special anti-oxidant, unique 
with Penick for many years. 

Blends clearly and perfectly with 


usual oil bases . . . all sediment 
has been removed. Stays clear. 


fa 
G 


Stainless as a pyrethrum concen- 
trate can be. Pour some insecticide 
made with Pyrefume on paper and 
note the difference as compared to 
ordinary pyrethrum extract. Waxes 
and resins have been removed by 
refrigeration. 


Singularly free from unpleasant 
odor. The natural fragrance of the 
flowers is evident, hence less per- 
fume is required. 


Costs less — our wide botanical 
facilities and extensive purchasing 
power earn us savings which we 
Pass on to you. 


Concentrate on PYREFUME for a quality concentrate 


132 Nassau Street, New York 
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LARGEST BOTANICAL 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


1228 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 


DRUG HOUSE 
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ODOCENE 


THE REFRESHING SPRAY ODOR 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 











Super odor for ly 


“KEROMA 


FLY SPRAY MANUFACTURERS 
SALUTE “AROMATICS” NEW 
1938 MODEL FLY SPRAY ODOR 


USE FROM “% to 4 OUNCE TO 


THE GALLON OF YOUR FLY SPRAY 


CBT cna 2 CENTS PER GALLON 


TO CORRECT YOUR FLY SPRAY ODOR 
AND GIVE IT CONSUMER APPEAL 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
AND MAKE YOUR TESTS NOW 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Sprays 




















VITACENE 


THE FLORAL SPRAY ODOR 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 











15 East 30th Street, New York City — Factory: Springdale, Conn. 


ATLANT 
432 Marietta ot N.W. 
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PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
727 Grant Building 205 West Wacker Drive 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
503 Market Street 


BOSTON 
80 Boylston St. 
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INCREASE 
the killing power 


of yout Qn secticide 


A small amount of D.H.S. Activator added to your spray 


will result in 


1: More uniform kill 
2: More rapid kill 
3: Higher kill 


Return the coupon for further information. 


6 IND 
as 
5> 


ls 23" % 
‘guar iio g We produce and sell Steam-distilled Pine Oils, Wood Rosins, and 


Year 


Steam-distilled Wood Turpentine. 





HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


Incorporated 


SOL Bee eeiNGGG:, “re ee nen page ey Ree ge ean eet eee ee 
WILMINGTON HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY, 361 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
DELAWARE 
Please send information about D.H.S. Activator 
Branch Offices 


Chicago Name 


New York 
St. Louis Company 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco Street Se eee ees Ae 
City State e 
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The 
FINEST MILLED 
Powders of their Kind 
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N OWHERE in the world will you find Pyrethrum and Derris Powders 
which are ground finer than those produced by McCormick. The micro- 
scopic fineness of these powders means that each ounce is broken up 


into a vastly higher number of killing particles, which stick more closely 


to the vital parts of insects, insuring a quicker, surer kill... . For further 


information address: The McCormick Sales Co., Baltimore, Md. In Canada: 


McCormick & Co. (Canada) Ltd., 454 King St., West, Toronto, Ontario. 


McCORMICK’S 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS POWDERS 


* 


Also Manufacturers of 


DERRIS EXTRACT » DERRIS RESINATE e ROTENONE CRYSTALS 
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IDE SPRAYS 


USING 
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WN The widespread use of Lethane in insecticide sprays and the modern 
poe ans 
Ms 


trend for pleasantly perfumed sprays has presented a new perfuming 





problem which has been satisfactorily solved by the Felton Chemical Company. 


Felton offers two new perfumes which can be used to decided advantage in 


oe 


insecticide sprays using Lethane or mixtures of Lethane and Pyrethrum. 


KEREX NO. 11—A light floral type. KEREX V-450—A clean, fresh, 


‘“‘outdoor’’ scent. Cost less than 2 cents to perfumea gallon of spray. 


KEREX NO. 11 AND KEREX V-450 


Tested and Approved by Rohm & Haas, manufacturers of Lethane 


Write for samples and proportions to use. 


FELTON 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
10K (@)o 0 f1@)\ 08 es) (OO). 6G Fa. ee 
WY Ecbotbbe-Coiabba-)4-Mo) am. coyect-t oom @iol-seeb ler 
Natural Derivatives, Fruit Ethers, Ter- 


peneless Essential Oils, Vanilla Concen- 
trates, Natural and Imitation Flavor Bases. 


4 STOCKS CARRIED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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UTSTANDING....... 


+) EAR after year, the National Association of Insecticide & Disin- 
= fectant Manufacturers continues to list among its members most 
f the outstanding firms in the field of insecticides, disinfectants, and 
allied sanitation products . . . some are large, others are small .. . but 
irrespective of size, they are representative of the best elements of the 
industry. If your firm is not a member, why not look into the matter 
of allying yourself with this group in the interests of your business and 


your industry? The office of the Secretary will gladly give you further 


details. 


v 


ae e ‘ee of 
Lf sockicide 8 Disinks M 4f 
riseclicic e C S —/ 1S1)1 eclanl anit aclurers, rEC. 


110 East 42nd Street New York 
OFFICERS 
President J. L. BRENN, Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
First Vice-President W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc., New York 
Second Vice-President WaLiace THomas, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh 
Treasurer JoHN Powe LL, John Powell & Co., New York 
Secretary JoHN H. WricHt 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 








Gorpon M. Bair, H. W. HAMILTON White Tar Co., Kearny, N. J. 
Baird & McGuire, Inc., Holbrook, Mass. H. A. NELSON Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 
JoHN CurLeTT McCormick & Co., Baltimore S. S. SELIG The Selig Co., Atlanta 
W. B. Eppy Rochester Germicide Co., Rochester, N. Y. Dr. E. G. THomssen._ J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 
N. J. GorHarp . Sinclair Refining Co., E. Chicago, Ind. CLARENCE WelricH C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 
R. H. YounG Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton, O. 
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A Problem Mastered 


The use of the new activators in the manufacture of insecticide sprays 
presented a difficult problem to the perfumer. But the persistent odor 
of these valuable products has been successfully overcome in the labo- 
ratories of van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. In many cases the perfume 
which you have been using will not prove satisfactory after one of these 


new products has been added to your present formula. 


Avail yourself of our experience and let us develop an effective odor for 


your new spray base. 


van Ameringen-Haebler, Ine. 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 











When You Sell... . 
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DISINFECTANTS 


You know they are right . . . full strength . . . properly manufactured 
... every lot tested and certified by Skinner & Sherman, Boston, leading 
bacteriological laboratory ... here is a typical certificate of analysis .. . 


GERMICIDAL TEST 


F. D. A. (Food & Drug Administration) Method 





The subcultures were incubated for 48 hours 


Organism—B. typhosus (Hopkins). 
at 37 degrees C. with the following results: 


broth. 


' 
' i] 
' ' 
' ' 
1 ' 
' 1 
' 1 
' ' 
1 1 
1 i 
ae a ie _— ” rene i 
: Age of culture—24 hours at 37 Degrees C. Sbinenee of Buneeuee ; 
; , - 1 
: a Standard beef extract broth (pH Sample Dilution s 40°" is 
1 6.8). : ae cae 
n a a ' 
! Peptone—Armous Special. No. 3797 11700 : 
: Tank 21 1 :1800 : 
1 Organic matter—none. 2/18/35 1 :2000 -- 1 
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A Section of SOAP 


Official Publication, Nat'l. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


HE 24th annual meeting of the National 

Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers held last month in New York, 
was one of the best attended meetings on record. 
Most of the outstanding American manufac- 
turers in the field of household insecticides, 
disinfectants, and sanitary specialties were rep- 
resented at the sessions. Much of importance 
to the industry, scientifically and from the 
angle of marketing and legislation, was recorded. 
A number of the important reports and addresses 
are published in this issue of Soap. Others will 
be published next month. 

The field, influence and membership of this 
Association have expanded markedly during the 
past few years. It is in fact serving the whole 
industry of sanitation products, and it should 
embrace in its membership every reputable firm 
in the business,—large or small, it does not 
matter. This is the true wish of its officers 
and governors,—and a subject for thought 
among those firms not now numbered among 
the membership. 
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YSTERIA is flaring up here and there 

about boycotting goods of Japanese origin. 
Before some manufacturer or some ladies’ aid 
society becomes excited about pyrethrum be- 
cause seventy-five per cent of the world’s crop 
is produced in Japan, let us look this question 
squarely in the face. First, there is no other 
place where we can get our pyrethrum, even if 
we wanted to. Second, why attempt to protest 
against actions of a militarist clique in Japan 
by refusing to use goods produced by poor 
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Japanese farmers who probably are no more 
in sympathy with the actions of the army than 
we are. Third, if the purchasing agents for 
some chains which are mostly playing to the 
gallery by excluding Japanese goods, raise the 
question, tell him that pyrethrum also comes 
from Kenya and Dalmatia. It does. In all 
good sense, there can be no splitting of hairs 
over the source of pyrethrum today. If you 
must have pyrethrum, it must in all likelihood 
be Japanese. That’s all there is to it, no matter 
how hysterical we may become. 





SPECIFICATION for “germicide” cover- 

ing requirements by the State of New 
York has recently attracted the attention of 
disinfectant manufacturers. As we have pointed 
out before in regard to some of the New York 
State specifications for sanitation products, this 
specification was either written by someone 
deliberately to discourage bidding by reputable 
houses, or else it was written by someone with 
little or no knowledge of what he was about. 
Efforts are being made now to find out what 
is behind this germicide specification with a view 
to action through the National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers. Dur- 
ing the coming year, it is hoped that numerous 
situations of this type will be brought up for 
attention, particularly aiming toward the elimi- 
nation of “trick” specifications for products 
supplied to public agencies by reputable manu- 
facturers of insecticides, disinfectants, and allied 
products. 
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I. & D. Association Adopts New 


Specifications at 24th Meeting 


L. BRENN of Huntington 
Laboratories, Huntington, 
Indiana, was named pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers for the coming year at the 
24th annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, December 6 and 7. He suc- 
ceeds William B. Eddy, of Rochester 
Germicide Co., Rochester, N. Y.. re- 
tiring president, who has served for 
the past two years. The appreciation 
of the membership for Mr. Eddy’s 
services was expressed by Dr. Robert 
C. White, who presented the retiring 
president with a watch on_ behalf 
of the membership at the annual 
banquet of the association at the 
Biltmore the evening of December 7. 
The banquet, which was pre- 
ceded by a cocktail party at which 
members of the association were 
guests of Continental Can Co., closed 
the two-day session. Prior to adjourn- 
ment, the members voted to hold the 
mid-year meeting at Lake Wawasee. 
Ind. The meeting time will be ex- 
tended to three days and the dates, 
June 13, 14 and 15, have been 
selected. 
William J. Zick of Stanco, 
Inc., New York, has been named as 
the new first vice-president of the 
association, with Wallace Thomas of 
Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, as 
second vice-president. John Powell 
of John Powell & Co.. New York, 
was again elected treasurer, and John 
H. Wright of John H. Wright Co., 
New York, will continue to serve as 
honorary secretary. Mrs. E. D. Sul- 
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livan will act as executive secretary 
over the coming year. 

There are several changes in 
the personnel of the board of gov- 
ernors for the coming year. the new 
members being Gordon Baird of 
Baird & McGuire, Inc., Holbrook, 
Mass., Dr. E. G. Thomssen of J. R. 
Watkins Co., Winona, Minn., and 
John Curlett, McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore. Retiring members are 
Dr. Robert C. White, Robert C. 
White Co., Philadelphia, Chas. P. 
McCormick, McCormick & Co., Bal- 
timore, and H. M. Clark. Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 

One of the most important 
developments at the meeting was the 
decision to submit the association’s 
specifications for insecticides and 
disinfectants to the National Bureau 
of Standards. Several changes have 
been made in both the insecticide 
and disinfectant specifications, the 
revised drafts appearing elsewhere 
in this report. 

Another recommendation, act- 
ed on favorably by the governors. 
was a proposal, made by Gordon 
Baird and H. W. Hamilton, to in- 
vestigate the desirability of estab- 
lishing a fellowship for disinfectant 
research. A committee will consider 
this proposal and report to the board 
not later than the March meeting. 
Another special committee will be 
named to consider the issuance of 
bulletins by agricultural experiment 
stations, giving methods for the home 
manufacture of insecticides. It was 
the consensus of opinion that such 
bulletins not only are contrary to 
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the interests of the insecticide in- 
dustry, but also in many cases offer 
misinformation to the public. 

The attention of the meeting 
was focussed sharply on recent legis- 
lative trends in a series of talks 
dealing with legislative problems. 
Richard K. Hines of Vick Chemical 
Co., New York, predicted a far more 
strict control of chemical and drug 
products as a result of the recent 
deaths which followed use of an 
elixir of sulfanilamide prepared with 
diethyleneglycol. He predicted that 
insecticide and disinfectant manu- 
facturers would find the products of 
their industry brought under the 
scope of the new legislation in view 
of the present attitude of Congress. 

In this connection H. W. 
Hamilton of White Tar Co., Kearny, 
N. J., suggested that a committee be 
named to draft a model law covering 
household insecticides and disinfect- 
ants. The purpose of this would be 
to encourage uniformity in state legis- 
lation affecting these industries. This 
suggestion was approved and the leg- 
islative committee of the association 
was instructed to prepare a rough 
draft of such a model law. 

One of the featured speakers 
at the meeting was Lee H. Bristol. 
vice-president of Bristol-Myers Co.. 
Hillside, N. J.. whose address to the 
association was broadcast over a 
network by the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. Mr. Bristol also 
referred to the recent sulfanilamide 
tragedy and pointed to the fact that 
such an outcome would be impossible 
with a widely advertised product. 


national 
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He described national advertising as 
a great safety measure for the pro- 
tection of the consumer, since the 
manufacturer turning out a product 
which he knows will be held up to 
the white light of publicity would 
not consider risking his firm’s repu- 
tation on an untried, untested, po- 
tentially dangerous product. 
Another speaker at the meet- 
ing was Dr. Alvin Cox, chief of the 
division of chemistry of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 
who clarified the department’s pres- 
ent attitude on certain insecticide 
labeling problems. In the past the 
department has opposed use of the 
word “kill” on insecticides, but since 
it now recognizes the fact that the 
word is commonly accepted as syn- 
onymous with “control”, will no 
longer oppose such usage on insec- 
ticide labels. When the word “kill” 
is used, however, to imply a more 
complete and final effect than the 
particular product is capable of pro- 
ducing, such use is declared false, 
misleading and not acceptable. 
Other guest speakers included 
Prof. W. C. McTavish, N. Y. Univer- 
sity, who delivered “Some Observa- 
tions on Mothproofing Products”; 
W. D. Lewis, National Hotel Man- 
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agement Co., “Hotel Sanitation and 
Insect Control”; and Dr. Stroud 
Jordan, New York City Purchasing 
Department, “Application of N.A.I. 
D.M. Specifications to the Problems 


‘of the Purchasing Department of the 


City of New York.” 


N the scientific side, a 

number of interesting 
papers were presented by the various 
technical committees of the associa- 
tion. Of special interest was a paper 
by Dr. R. C. Roark of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture who com- 
pared the insecticidal efficiency of 
cube and derris roots. Laboratory 
and field tests indicate a slight su- 
periority of derris over cube against 
some insects, he said. However, this 
slight superiority of derris is more 
than offset by the present difference 
in price. he indicated, making cube 
the more economical product at pres- 
ent price levels. Other investigators, 
in discussing Dr. Roark’s paper, re- 
ported substantially the same find- 
ings. 

C. A. Murray of Baldwin 
Laboratories, Saegertown, Pa., out- 
lined the results of a series of experi- 
ments undertaken to determine the 
possible range and accuracy of the 
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Pect-Grady method when different 
insecticides are evaluated simultane- 
ously. The Peet-Grady method was 
also the subject of a paper by Dr. 
W. A. Simanton of Gulf Research & 
Development Co., Pittsburgh, who 
offered a modification of the present 
testing method designed to give 
greater speed and accuracy. Testing 
of liquid insecticides against the 
German cockroach was discussed by 
E. N. Woodbury, holder of the 
N.A.I.D.M. fellowship at Ohio State 
Mr. Woodbury, who is 
working under the supervision of 
Dr. F. L. Campbell, outlined a ten- 
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tative standard testing method which 
will later be offered to the associa- 
tion for adoption. 

Reporting for the antiseptic 
committee, Dr. George F. Reddish 
of Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
outlined recent work by the com- 
mittee on the effect of peptone on 
the resistance of staphylococcus 
aureus to germicides. After testing 
a considerable number of samples, 
the committee selected one lot of 
peptone as being specially suited for 
use. A sample has been sent to the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and if it is approved the entire 
lot will then be set aside for use 
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President elect J. L. Brenn is 
caught in a jovial mood at 
the banquet by our candid 
camera man, Charles Opitz. 


in testing of antiseptics and disin- 
fectants. Arrangements have been 
made with the manufacturer, Armour 
& Co., to maintain control over the 
peptone made for this purpose. 

C. L. Weirich of C. B. Dolge 
Co., Westport, Conn., in reporting for 
the sanitary specialties committee, 
emphasized the necessity for develop- 
ing additional standards and testing 
methods for other materials than 
insecticides and disinfectants. He re- 
ferred particularly to water waxes 
and outlined testing methods in use 
at present by various groups of floor 
covering manufacturers. He suggested 
further that the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards might be called upon to 
set up definite standards for various 
grades of carnauba wax, the most 
important floor wax ingredient. 


HE following official reso- 
lutions were approved by 


the meeting before adjournment: 

1. Be it resolved that a rising 
vote of thanks be extended to our 
retiring President, W. B. Eddy, for 
the very progressive and comprehen- 
sive administration which he has in- 
spired during the two years of his 
incumbency; 

2. Be it resolved that a rising 
vote of thanks be extended to Secre- 
tary John H. Wright, for the efficient 
and painstaking administration of his 
office which has contributed greatly 
to the welfare of the association; 

3. Be it resolved that a rising 
vote of thanks be extended to our 
Treasurer, John Powell for his many 
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years of fine service and his con- 
scientious zeal for economy; 

4. Be it resolved that a vote of 
thanks be given the program com- 
mittee, the entertainment committee 
and the committee on arrangements, 
whose capable handling of details 
have tended greatly toward making 
the present convention an outstanding 
one; 

5. Be it resolved that the sec- 
retary of the association be instructed 
to address a letter of appreciation to 
Robert C. White and Charles P. 
McCormick on the occasion of their 
voluntary retirement from the board 
of governors, after having served 
over a decade, during which time the 
association has made great advance- 
ment; 

6. Be it resolved that the sec- 
retary be instructed to forward to 
Messrs. Wallace Thomas and Peter 
Dougan, telegrams, voicing the great 
regret of those in attendance on learn- 
ing of their illness and wishing them 
both speedy recovery; 

7. Be it resolved that the rec- 
ommendation of Messrs. Gordon Baird 
and H. W. Hamilton concerning the 
possibilities of establishing a fellow- 
ship for certain disinfectant research 
be given immediate attention by ref- 
erence to a committee which after 
fullest consideration will report to the 
board of governors for consideration 
and action by that body at a date not 
later than the March meeting of the 
board; 

8. Be it resolved that the presi- 
dent be requested to have promptly 
considered by the board, or by a spe- 
cial committee, reporting to the board, 
the too prevalent issuances by State 
“xperiment Stations, and others, of 
information concerning home manu- 
facture of insecticides which is false 
and misleading and, consequently, 
detrimental to the welfare of the 
members of this organization who 
present to the public products only 
after costly and painstaking research; 

9. Be it resolved that a vote of 
thanks be given to the various guests 
whose attendance at this convention 
and cooperation throughout the year 
is most helpful and appreciated; 

10. Be it resolved that imme- 
diately upon action on these resolu- 
tions that the resolutions committee 
for this convention be discharged. 

JOHN N. CURLETT, 
Chairman. 


The complete draft of the new 
insecticide and disinfectant specifica- 
tions, which the meeting voted to 
submit to the National Bureau of 
Standards, follows: 
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Insecticide Specification 
Liquid Household Spray 
Insecticide 

‘OR some years, the National 

Association of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc., 
through appropriate technical com- 
mittees has been working to develop 
a master specification for Household 
Liquid Spray Insecticide (Fly Spray) 
that could be used with confidence by 
purchasing agencies. The object has 
been to raise the standard of insec- 
ticides purchased, to eliminate untrue 
and unsubstantiated claims of effec- 
tiveness, and to replace where possible 
ridiculous and freak specifications of 
individual purchasing agencies by a 
sensible and_ scientifically correct 
standard specification,—a_ specifica- 
tion of practical value to both buyer 
and supplier. 

Inasmuch as liquid insecticides 
are used against living organisms, 
they are tested and evaluated by tests 
against house flies. For this purpose, 
the official standard Peet-Grady Test 
for liquid spray insecticides is used. 
All other requirements, such as odor, 
non-staining, color, etc., are deter- 
mined by ordinary laboratory tests. 

Accordingly, the National As- 
sociation has established three grades 
of “Household Type Liquid Insecti- 


€ 
Retiring president William B. 
Eddy is presented with an 
engraved gold wrist watch 
by Dr. Robert C. White on 
behalf of the association 
membership. 
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cides,” differing only in their killing 
power and covering the normal range 
of consuming requirements. These 
grades have been established by com- 
parison with an Official Test Insec- 
ticide (a composite product made up 
each year and distributed to the in- 
dustry for testing purposes). The 
grades are as follows: 
Desig- Kill 
nation Grade Classification 

AA Excellent + 16 or higher 

A Very Good + 6to+15 

B Equal to Offi- 

cial Test 


Insecticide + 5to— 5 


The National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers hopes that you as a purchaser 
or consumer will find the master 
specification of value in buying the 
grade of insecticide required under 
your conditions of use, and that you 
will specify that your insecticide 
purchases must comply with one of 
the grades of this specification. 


The specification follows: 


Official Specification 
Liquid Household Spray 
Insecticide 
(Adopted December, 1936) 


1. A household spray oil type 
insecticide shall be harmless to man 


and warm blooded household animals, . 


when used as directed. 

2. When sprayed, as directed, 
it shall not stain fabrics, wall paper 
and general household furnishings, 
that are not stained by dry cleaning 
fluids. 

3. When used in the customary 
manner it shall not contaminate 
closed packages of food materials 
commonly found in homes. 

4. It shall not corrode metals. 

5. It shall have no objection- 
able odor, and no particular odor 
shall be specified. 

6. It shall have a flashpoint not 
less than 125°F. when tested in the 
Tagliabue closed cup. 

7. It is recommended that it be 
purchased on a direct comparative 
basis with the Official Test Insecticide 
of the National Association of Insec- 
ticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, 
Inc., by using the method of test spe- 
cified on the bottles of the Official Test 
Insecticide. 

8. The Association hereby 
adopts the following grades (the plus 
or minus figures shown therein desig- 
nating the points over or under the 
Official Test Control Insecticide when 
the “Unknown” and the “Control” are 
tested at the same time in the same 
manner): 
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The entertain- 
ment commit- 
tee; Loh ke 
Cava and J. B. 
Magnus, can't 
quite relax as 
the show goes 
on. Larry is 
figuring wear 
and tear, 
while Joe cons 
the next num- 
ber. 


Grades 
AA Excellent—plus 16 
A Very Good—plus 6 to plus 15 
B Equal to Official Test Insecti- 
cide; minus 5 or plus 5. 


Disinfectant Specifications 


N order to answer many re- 

quests which come to the 
offices of the National Association of 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers, Inc., for definite standards for 
the commonly used disinfectants, the 
following specifications for four com- 
mon types of disinfectants have been 
adopted. From time to time specifica- 
tions for other types may be promul- 
gated. 

Emulsified Coal Tar Disinfect- 
ants, Cresylic Disinfectants and Pine 
Oil Disinfectants are judged on the 
basis of their relative disinfectant 
value. The relative efficiency of these 
three types of disinfectants should be 
expressed in terms of “phenol coeffi- 
cient”, determined in accordance with 
the official method of the Food and 
Drug Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as specified in 
Circular 198. With the Hypochlorite 
type of products, the disinfectant 
power should be judged on the basis 
of the content of available chlorine 
as determined by the standard meth- 
ods of chemical analysis. The phenol 
coefficient of a given product indicates 
its relative disinfectant power as com- 
pared with that of phenol (the typhoid 
germ being used as the test-organ- 
ism). The disinfectant power of 
phenol (carbolic acid) is taken as the 
figure one (1), and the product in 
question may be so many times 
stronger or weaker than _ phenol. 
(Thus a phenol coefficient of 2 in- 
dicates twice the disinfectant power 
of carbolic acid.) 

In the purchase of disinfect- 
ants, the important thing to know 
is the disinfectant efficiency of the 
products, as indicated by the dilutions 
in which they are recommended for 
use. It is the hope of the Association 
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that these specifications will provide 
purchasing agencies with standards 
for the purchase of this class of sup- 
plies and thus avoid the uncertainties 
attending the use of conflicting speci- 
fications. 


Hypochlorite Disinfectants. The 
germicidal value of these products 
depends upon the amount of avail- 
able chlorine. Commercial products 
are readily obtainable with an avail- 
able chlorine content from 2% to 7% 
per cent. The percentage desired by 
the buyer should be named in this 
specification. 


Emulsified Coal Tar Disinfect- 
ants. This type of disinfectant is 
readily obtainable from many reliable 
producers, with phenol coefficients 
ranging anywhere from 2 to 20. The 
phenol coefficient desired should be 
named by the buyer. 


Cresylic Disinfectants. This 
type of product is available with 
phenol coefficients of from 2 to 5. 


Pine Oil Disinfectants. Products 
made under this specification from 
good quality pine oil should have a 
coefficient of 3 to 4. 


1. Standard Specifications for 
Liquid Hypochlorites 
Disinfectant, Deodorant 
and Germicide 


Composition — Liquid _hypo- 
chlorites are available in three forms: 
one, sodium hypochlorite alkaline with 
sodium hydrate, sodium carbonate or 
the other alkaline salts; two, hypo- 
chlorites which are essentially sodium 
hypochlorite and alkaline with cal- 
cium hydrate; and three, calcium 
hypochlorite solutions alkaline with 
calcium hydrate. A delivery of any 
one of these shall be satisfactory un- 
less otherwise specified. 


Physical Requirements — The 
hypochlorite solution shall be a homo- 
geneous liquid. It shall be miscible 
with water of zero hardness at 20°C. 
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(68°F.) in ali proportions. It shall 
be ready for dilution when delivered. 


Chemical Requirements — The 
available chlorine content which shall 
not be less than 2.5 per cent by weight 
shall be clearly stated on the label. 
Its rate of deterioration shall not be 
more than 10 per cent of its original 
available chlorine content when stored 
in the original container for six 
months in a cool, dark place at 
maximum temperature of 68°F. 
(20°C.) 


Identification — Each container 
shall be marked with the name of the 
material, the brand (if any) of the 
material, the name of the manufactur- 
er, net contents therein, and date of 
manufacture. 


Packing — The _ hypochlorite 
shall be delivered in standard, com- 
mercial containers of the size as 
called for in the schedule. Each con- 
tainer holding one gallon or more 
shall be stoppered with a closure hav- 
ing vent. 


2. Standard Specifications for 
Pine Oil Disinfectant 


1. The product shall be manu- 
factured from pure steam distilled 
pine oil and emulsifying agent and 
remain clear and homogeneous under 
normal and reasonabie conditions of 
storage. 

2. It shall contain not less 
than 60 per cent by weight steam 
distilled pine oil. 

3. It shall contain not more 
than 10 per cent water. 

4. The phenol coefficient shall 
be determined by the F. D. A. Method 
of Test against B. typhosus and be 
clearly stated on the label attached 
to each shipping container. 

5. It shall not contain kero- 
sene or other petroleum distillates. 

6. The product shall make a 
stable emulsion in water of zero hard- 





Approve Special Peptone 


A special lot of peptone, 
prepared by Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has been approved 
by the Antiseptic and Disin- 
fectant Testing Committees 
of the N.A.I.D.M. for use in 
the F.D.A. method of testing 
antiseptics and disinfectants. 
The product selected is said 
to run more uniform than 
other varieties and so to be 
particularly suitable for test 
purposes. 
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Candid camera corners Dr. 
R. C. Roark of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


ness at 20°C. (68°F.) when diluted 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The emul- 
sion shall stand for at least twenty- 
four hours showing no sign of oil 
float (unsaponified or clear free oil). 


3. Standard Specifications for 
Emulsifying Type Coal Tar 
Disinfectant 


1. It shall contain not less 
than 65 per cent by weight of oils and 
acids from coal tar. 

2. It shall contain not over 
10 per cent water. 

3. It shall not contain kero- 
sene or other petroleum distillates. 

4. The phenol coefficient shall 
be determined by the F. D. A. Method 
of Test against B. typhosus and shall 
be clearly stated on the label attached 
to each -shipping container. 

5. It shall make milky emul- 
sions with water of zero hardness at 
20°C. (68°F.) when diluted in the 
ratio of 5 parts disinfectant with 95 
parts of water for disinfectants of 
coefficient 10 or under; and in the 
ratio of 2 parts of disinfectant to 98 
parts of water for disinfectants over 
10 in coefficient; these emulsions shall 
show not more than a trace of oily 
float or sediment when stored for 5 
hours at room temperature. 

6. It shall remain limpid, 
showing no sign of naphthalene 
crystallization down to 0°C. in 12 
hours. 

7. It shall contain less than 
5 per cent benzo-phenol. 

8. The disinfectant shall stand 
indefinitely, showing no_ separation, 
no loss of germicidal value, cr any 
form of decomposition (such as soap 
separating from the oil) under nor- 
mal and reasonable conditions of stor- 
age. 
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4. Standard Specifications for 
Cresylic Disinfectants 


1. The product shall be made 
from that portion of coal tar known 
as “tar acids” and a soap derived 
from a fat or oil of vegetable origin. 

2. It shall contain not less than 
50 per cent of tar acids, as determined 
by the method described in U.S.P. 
XI for the assay of cresol in the 
Saponated Solution of Cresol. 

3. It shall contain not more 
than 25 per cent inert ingredients 
(water plus glycerine, if any). 

4. The phenol coefficient shall 
be determined by the F.D.A. Method 
using B. typhosus as the test organ- 
ism and shall be clearly stated on the 
label attached to each shipping con- 
tainer. 

5. It shall contain less than 
5 per cent of benzo-phenol. 

6. It shall make clear solu- 
tions with water of zero hardness at 
20°C. (68°F.) within the concentra- 
tion range of from 1 to 4 per cent. 
Such solutions, when kept in closed 
containers, shall remain either prac- 
tically clear or become only slightly 
opalescent when allowed to stand for 
24 hours at 20°C. (68°F.) away from 
direct light. 

7. It shall show no soap sep- 
aration when cooled down to 0°C. 
and held at this temperature for 3 
hours. 


HE official 
list shows the following 
in attendance at the 24th annual 


registration 


meeting: 
Registration 
Allaire, Woodward & Co. 


R. P. Neptun 


American Can Co. 
T. E. Alwyn, C. L. Lovell, Louis A. 
Trevisan 





Mid-year Meeting at 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. 
The annual mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers will be 
held June 13, 14 and 15 at 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. This 
attractive resort is located 
100 miles from Chicago and 
offers every facility for recre- 
ation, including golf, horse 

back riding, boating, etc. 
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The feminine 
contingent. A 
number of 
wives of mem- 
bers were on 
hand at the 
24th annual 
meeting. 


Aromatic Products Ine. 
E. T. Booth, M. Lemmermeyer, 
Clifford L. Weston 
Associated Chemists Inc. 
Arthur Srebren 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
J. M. Hoerner, E. W. McClure 
Baird & McGuire, Inc. 
Campbell Baird, Gordon M. Baird, 
Jack C. Varley 

Bakelite Corp. 

T. J. Major 
Baldwin Laboratories, Inc. 

H. W. Baldwin, C. A. Murray 
Henry Barroll & Co. 

J. M. Davies 
S. H. Bell Co. 

S. H. Bell 
Black Flag Co. 

E. R. O. Mohundro, James J. 

Reilley, F. X. Tiddy 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
A. A. Breuer 
Buckeye Chemical & Specialty Co. 
H. M. Epstein 
Chemical Supply Co. 
Henry A. Nelson 
Clifton Chemical Co. 
Dudley J. Bachrach, L. B. Schwarez 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
H. N. Midtskang 
Continental Can Co. 

W. F. Bredemeyer, George E. 
DuCharme, L. J. LaCava, E. J. 
O’Connor, O. G. Jakob 

Davies-Young Soap Co. 

John R. Young, R. H. Young 
Derris, Inc. 

O. M. Poole, R. Wotherspoon 
Dethol Mfg. Co. 

Earl R. Ament, Frank G. MacAloon 
Dodge & Olcott Co. 

Ralph W. Bush, V. H. Fischer, R. B. 
Houk 
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C. B. Dolge Co. 
K. A. Dolge, Clarence Weirich 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Fred Fletcher, L. S. Roehm, W. W. 
Sunderland, J. A. Dorland, R. E. 


Dorland, Alexander Leith, Jr. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


L. W. Craft, Alfred H. Moeller, G. 
J. Tombak, Sanford J. Hill, A. S. 


Slack, Dr. W. H. Tisdale 
Enoz Chemical Co. 
J. D. Oesterreicher 
Federal Varnish Co. 
M. J. Flanagan, J. H. Lawson 
Felton Chemical Co. 
H. F. Dresel 
Charles Fischbeck Co. 
Charles Fischbeck, C. Lloyd Fisch- 
beck 
Frederick Disinfectant Co. 
Fred A. Hoyt 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 
C. F. Booth, George L. Ringel, B. F. 
Zimmer 
Fuld Brothers 
Melvin Fuld 
Fumol Corp. 
M. J. Kammerling 
General Laboratories Co. 
William A. Hadfield 
General Naval Stores Co. 
W. H. McArdle, E. J. McClure 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
Ira Bennett, R. A. Engel, Dr. Wil- 
liam Gump, Ralph M. Stevenson 
Great Lakes Chemical Utilities 
A. E. Soissons 
Gulf Research & Development Corp. 
Albert C. Miller, Dr. W. A. 
Simanton 
Dr. Hess & Clark Inc. 
Dr. Ray M. Batchelder, H. M. 
Clark 


(Turn to Page 141) 
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Committees for 1938 


Following a special meeting 


of the Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manufacturers on Dec. 8, 
J. L. Brenn, newly elected president, 
announced the following committee 
appointments for 1938: 


Disinfectant and Antiseptic Market- 
ing—H. W. Hamilton, White 
Tar Co., chairman. 

Disinfectant and Antiseptic Scientific 
—Dr. G. F. Reddish, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., chairman. 

Insecticide Marketing—H. A. Thomas, 
Shell Petroleum Co., chairman. 

Insecticide Scientific—Dr. Alfred 
Weed, John Powell & Co., 
chairman. 

Sanitary Specialties Marketing—Mel- 
vin Fuld, Fuld Bros., chairman. 

Legislative—C. L, Fardwell, McCor- 
mick & Co., chairman. 

Membership—R. H. Young, Davies- 
Young Soap Co., chairman. 

General Contact—C. C. Baird, Baird 
& McGuire, Inc., chairman. 

Publicity—Ira P. MacNair, MacNair- 
Dorland Co., chairman. 

Convention — John Powell, John 
Powell & Co., chairman. 


Complete committee appoint- 
ments and full committees will be 
published in the February issue of 
Soap. 
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bp INSECTICIDES 


, KILL MOTHS, THEIR LARVAE 
AND EGGS. PROTECT FAB- 
RICS FROM MOTH RAVAGE , 
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Insecticides based on Lethane 384 act in two 
ways in controlling moths and insects doing 
similar damage:— 

Quickly and effectively upon contact, they 
kill adult, larval and egg stages of the insects. 

Without harm to fabrics and for a season, 
they protect stored fabrics from moth ravage. 

In your special moth spray and in your 
household spray, the housewife expects high 
killing power and at least a short period of 
protection from moths. Through the use of 
Lethane 384 both are obtained and your in- % 
secticides are stable, uniform, crystal clear 


and safe. 


ROumM & HAAs Company, INC. 


222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago «+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Agent, P. N. SODEN & CO., LTD., 
Lachine, P. Q., Canada 
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MOTHPROOFING PROBLEMS 


HE many scientific pap- 
ers which have ap- 
peared in recent years 

on the subject of mothproofing, as 
well as an existing list of well over 
a thousand patents on the subject, 
shows that intensive research on this 
problem has not been lacking. Yet 
it is probable that the economic loss 
due to moth infection still amounts 
to many millions of dollars annaully. 
Part of this loss is undoubtedly due 
to carelessness on the part of the 
public and this large fraction of 
loss can only be partially remedied 
by extended educational campaigns 
such as is undertaken by govern- 
ment agencies or by intensive adver- 
tising by reliable commercial con- 
cerns. However, in spite of the many 
useful substances now available, it 
is necessary to admit that the ideal 
mothproofing compound has not yet 
made its appearance. The main pur- 
poses of this article are (1) to point 
out some of the more important de- 
siderata which are still unattained, 
(2) to review briefly the present day 
situation in this field, and (3) to 
suggest a basis for future research. 

An ideal mothproofing com- 
pound should be non-toxic to human 
beings, and one that can be applied 
easily to both the finished and un- 
finished goods most vulnerable to at- 
tack, such as wool, furs and feathers. 
It should be colorless, odorless and 
leave the treated material unaffected 
as far as its ordinary properties are 
concerned. It should not dust away 
or be removed by aqueous detergents 
or the fat solvents employed in dry 
cleaning, and finally it should not 
deteriorate with normal usage but be 
effective throughout the life of the 
treated material. 

An examination of published 
information to find how closely the 


* Address before 24th annual meeting, Natl. 
\ssn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., New 
York, Dec., 1937. 
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By Prof. W. C. McTavish* 


New York University 


theoretically perfect substance has 
been approached reveals considerable 
confusion and contradiction, and 
much of this trouble arises from the 
inadequate technique and interpreta- 
tion of accelerated tests made on test 
pieces with living larvae. Some of 
these experimental difficulties are de- 
scribed in a paper by Moore (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.) vol. 2, p. 
365 (1930) ). Two important points 
should be noted, first that the larvae 
can cause damage in two ways, by 
eating the fabric as they grow, sec- 
ondly by cutting fibers to form pupal 
cocoons in their adult stage. In the 
latter case it is obvious that no ordi- 
nary eating poison can save the in- 
fested material. The accelerated 
Petri dish test, using side by side 
samples of differently treated ma- 
terials, can at best only reveal rela- 
tive moth repellant action; there is 
no certainty that if one piece were 
present the larvae would not attack 
it eventually. There is also the ques- 
tion of the age and breed of the lar- 
vae themselves. If they are too young 
there will always be a great mortal- 
ity; if too old they may no longer be 
eating and will tend to form cocoons. 
The question of artificial selection is 
not negligible; a well-known com- 
mercial testing laboratory has avail- 
able a family of larvae many of 
whose ancestors have been killed by 
countless previous tests; the present 
descendants have a very noticeable 
tolerance for many of the commonly 
used poisons and will survive much 
rougher treatment than the average 
moth larva. Such factors as these 
will have to be standardized to a 
greater extent if an adequate judg- 
ment is to be passed on the relative 
efficacies of many of the proposed 
mothproofing compounds. 

Of the many hundreds of sub- 
stances suggested for use in moth 
control. only a few have proven to 
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be of a practical value. These can 
be divided into two classes; first, 
those which are essentially temporary 
in their action, and second, those 
which purport to be of a more last- 
ing nature. 


In the first or temporary class, 
the object is to kill moth life at all 
its stages either by means of a vapor 
or liquid, and when this is accom- 
plished, the treated material is to be 
kept in tight containers where fur- 
ther contamination by moths is physi- 
cally impossible. In the vapor class 
a considerable variety of substances 
have been suggested. The great con- 
trast between the cedar lined closet 
and the use of hydrogen cyanide gas 
illustrates the wide range of effective- 
ness and practicability available. In 
actual practice a compromise is nec- 
essary in the majority of cases—in 
consequence the use of clean rela- 
tively harmless high vapor pressure 
solids is most convenient. Of these 
naphthalene and paradichlorobenzene 
are the most widely used. The fail- 
ure of the manufacturers to teach the 
public the limitations of these sub- 
stances has been deplored by previous 
writers; this lack of cooperation is 
particularly unfortunate since it is 
believed that with proper handling 
these safe and sane substances have 
considerable efficacy. 


The use of liquids instead of 
vapors is more effective, although the 
work of applying the liquids is diff- 
cult. They are applied directly in 
the form of a copious spray or direct 
pouring to s«-ure thorough inhibition 
by the fabric and direct contact with 
the moth life. (A useful liquid-vapor 
combination for inaccessible places 
is propylene dichloride and carbon 
tetrachloride as recommended by ‘the 
Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta. 1934.) Many 
liquids have been suggested, none 
seems more effective than ordinary 
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gasoline; (diluted with carbon tetra- 
chloride to reduce the fire hazards). 
Frequently, vegetable insecticides are 
dissolved in hydrocarbons—the fav- 
orites are pyrethum extract, cube and 
derris roots. These tend to prolong 
the larvicide action after the solvent 
has evaporated away. Unfortunately 
deterioration of these natural insecti- 
cides under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions is relatively rapid. 

It is in the so-called perma- 
nently effective class that the great- 
est improvement can be expected. In 
contrast with the first group which 
purports to kill by contact and then 
evaporate away, the substances in 
this class are supposed to remain in 
the treated material and poison the 
larvae during feeding. 

Dilute aqueous solutions of 
silico-fluorides, containing alum, are 
the only ones in this class which 
have been popularized for household 
use. The treated material has a flair 
moth repellant activity for a reason- 
able amount of time. The recom- 
mended practice is to renew the ap- 
plication annually. Like all water 
soluble substances they can be read- 
ily lost by accidental wetting or 
washing—moreover their use is nec- 
essarily restricted to materials which 
are not injured by water. 


In contrast with these are the 
larvicides which are soluble in the 
usual dry cleaning solvents. The best 
known are the cinchona alkaloids 
used either alone or in combination 
with oleic acid. This class of moth 
repellants has not yet reached the 
household stage but is extensively 
used by the professional dry clean- 
ers. The effects of the cinchona de- 
rivative under normal wear last about 
as long as in the case of the silico 
fluorides; as shown by Jackson and 
Wassell, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., vol. 19, 
pg. 1175 (1927) they are resistant 
to water but must be renewed after 
each drycleaning. 


In Europe considerable use is 
made of colorless water soluble de- 
rivatives comparable to “Martius yel- 
low.” Although the history of this 
moth proofing dye goes back to 
ancient Egyptian times, it is still be- 
ing improved by the modern chemist ; 
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“Eulan” is the best known derivative, 
recently (1934) “Eulan new” has 
been claimed as an improvement. 
This type of larvicide approaches 
the ideal case perhaps more nearly 
than any of the others mentioned. It 
seems to attach itself firmly to the 
fibres of the treated fabric and will 
resist mechanical working as well as 
washing in water or fat solvents. 
Unfortunately under ordinary at- 
mospheric conditions of moisture and 
light it does not hold its effectiveness 
any longer than the others. These 
dye-like materials are best applied 
during the finishing process rather 
than later on and accordingly are 
not likely to find much household 
use. 

Until very recently the chemi- 
cal background of larvicidal com- 
pounds has been almost entirely em- 
pirical or accidental. The toxicity of 
pyrethum, hydrocyanic cyanide, car- 
bon bisulphite, and the fluorides on 
insects in general have long been 
known. In searching for new and 
improved compounds it was neces- 
sary to work by analogy rather than 
any firmly based chemical knowledge. 


A good example of this em- 
piricism is given by a recent patent 
(U. S. 1,955,207) where some aryl- 
sulphonic acid amides have been 
shown to possess good moth proofing 
qualities but are insufficiently solu- 
ble in the fat-solvents for use in the 
dry-cleaning process—by mixing with 
organic phosphorus compounds free 
from sulphonic and _ carboxylic 
groups this defect is overcome. 





salt-forming organic compounds, 2) 
bitter substances, 3) intestinal irri- 
tants, 4) germicides and antiseptics, 
5) astringents, 6) some of their de- 
rivatives are local anesthetics. 


Perhaps the first serious at- 
tempt to generalize larvicidal proper- 
ties in terms of a type chemical form- 
ula is found in the patents of Lom- 
mel and Munzel. Their formula is 
the following 


—N—X = Y 


| 
R 


Where R is H or a radical, X 
is N or C, and Y is N, C or nuclear 
radical. Obviously such a type ar- 
rangement is very broad. 


A number of substances which 
could be classed under this formula 
were tested by Minaeff and Wright 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 21, pg. 1187 
(1929) ). These fell into two gen- 
eral categories, first, aniline and some 
of its dye-like derivatives, second, 
urea derivatives containing one or 
several benzene rings. The authors 
of this investigation found that ani- 
line and a number of dyes were rel- 
atively useless. A number of color- 
less derivatives were useless for moth 
proofing purposes, or they damaged 
the surface of the treated fabrics. 


On the other hand the urea 
derivatives gave some very interesting 
results. Compounds such as thiourea, 
phenylthiourea, allylthiourea, and 
tolylthiorea showed excellent moth- 
proofing qualities which appeared to 
be quite lasting, while other com- 





(aromatic) R, 
+R.SO,.N~ 
~~ 


mixed with 





R,O 
R,O 
R 








In more general attempts to 
increase larvicidal toxicity, fastness 
to fibre adhesion and permanent sta- 
bility, the knowledge of general char- 
acteristics has been the leading guide. 
For example, the cinchona alkaloids 
were used on the basis of the follow- 
ing known properties. They are: 1) 
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pounds very similar to these, such 
as allylurea, thiocarbanilide and 
diphenylthiourea gave negative re- 
sults. Minaeff and Wright conclude 
that although Lommel’s formula is 
not significant as far as urea deriva- 
tives are concerned, certain generali- 
ties can be observed; namely, that 
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good mothproofing compounds of this 
group contain sulphur and at least 
one intact amide group. 


It may pay in the long run to 
generalize the problem even further. 
The fundamental chemical character- 
istic of the clothes moth is its ability 
to digest the keratin of wool in much 
the same manner that higher organ- 
isms digest various protein compon- 
ents of the diet. In general, it has 
long been known that keratin is not 
readily digested by the enzymes of 
the digestive tract of most animal 
species. In consequence the diges- 
tive system of the clothes moth must 
be equipped with a unique enzyme or 
series of enzymes capable of hy- 
drolyzing keratin. Such enzymes are 
conveniently designated as_ kera- 
tinases. It would appear that any 
rational attack upon the problem of 
mothproofing woolens should be di- 
rected towards a study of the funda- 
mental properties of keratinases. 
Curiously this does not seem to have 
occupied the attention of such in- 
vestigators as have concerned them- 
selves with the problem of moth- 
proofing. 


Recently a series of interest- . 


ing papers on the keratinase of the 
clothes moth feniola have appeared 
under the authorship of the noted 
biochemist K. Linderstrom-Lang and 
his pupil F. Duspiva (Zeit. physiol. 
Chem. 227, 131-158 (1935), 241, 168 
(1936) 241 177-200 (1936). 


These investigators examined 
the nature of the proteolytic enzymes 
secreted by the intestinal cells of 
the clothes moth larvae. The in- 
testinal secretions were found to con- 
tain an active proteinase capable of 
hydrolyzing casein but not wool 
keratin and keratinase which rapid- 
ly effects the hydrolysis of wool 
keratin. 

At the same time it was found 
that the intestinal enzymes of the 
larvae of the closely related wax 
moth galleria resemble in most re- 
spects those of the clothes moth with 
respect to the hydrolysis of proteins 
other than wool. This of course is 
in agreement with the known fact 
that galleria larvae cannot utilize 
wool as a foodstuff. 
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Seeking to discover the cause 
of this difference in the digestive 
abilities of the two closely related 
species it was observed that the in- 
testinal secretions of the clothes-moth 
bore a marked reducing power which 
is absent from the comparable secre- 
tions of galleria larvae. Experi- 
mentally this was demonstrated by 
feeding the larvae of both species 
bits of wool dyed with indigo disul- 
fonic acid and coated with wax. The 
wax, of course, prevented any destruc- 
tive hydrolysis of the wool as it 
passed through the intestinal tract. 
Subsequent examinations of the in- 
gested wool fibers disclosed that in 
the intestine of the clothes-moth 
larvae the indigo was reduced to the 
colorless indigo white while no evi- 
dence of such reduction could be 
found in parallel experiments with 
wax moth larvae. 


Further examination of the 
intestinal secretions of the clothes- 
moth larvae disclosed the presence of 
a thiol compound whose nature is as 
yet undetermined. Apparently this 
thiol compound is responsible for 
the high reducing intensity of the 
intestinal secretions and may be re- 
garded as an important component of 
the keratin digesting mechanism. 
Confirmation of this view is to be 
found in an interesting experiment by 
Duspiva who utilized the intestinal 
secretions of galleria larvae—which 
under natural conditions cannot digest 
keratin and found that upon the addi- 
tion of a thiol compound such as 
cysteine the enzymes present became 
capable of hydrolyzing wool keratin. 


From this it would appear that 
among the insects the clothes-moth 
larvae is a nuisance largely because 
of the intestinal secretion of a thiol 


compound which renders wool sus- - 


ceptible to attack by proteolytic 


enzymes. 


A question naturally arises as 
to the mechanism of the action of 
such compounds in the gut of the lar- 
vae. In this connection it is of interest 
to recall the chemical structure of 
wool. This substance in common with 
other native proteins consists of long 
chains of amino acids linked together 

as polypeptides. Among the com- 
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ponent amino acids is cystine which 
accounts for approximately 7 to 8 
per cent of the wool protein. As a 
result the structure of wool contains 
besides the classical polypeptide link- 
ages, present in all proteins, several 
disulphide linkages which are present 
in the cystine molecule. Now any 
disulphide linkage may be ruptured 
by a sufficiently powerful reducing — 


agent thus 
R-S-S-R + 2 H —— 2 RSH 


Wool is no exception to this 
rule and one may suppose that in the 
intestinal tract of the clothes-moth 
larvae the unknown thiol compound 
(USH) may function as just such a 
reducing agent reacting with the wool 
as follows: 


R-S-S-R + 2USH —> 
2RSH + U-S-S-U 


As a matter of fact this con- 
cept rests upon a firm experimental 
foundation since in anothe: connec- 
tion Michaelis and Goddard* have 
shown that wool may be easily 
brought into solution by treatment 
with an alkaline solution of thio gly- 
collic acid which acts towards the 
wool in a fashion identical with the 
compound USH in the above equa- 
tion. Furthermore Michaelis and 
Goddard observed that a wool solu- 
tion so prepared upon acidification 
deposited a mixture of proteins quite 
different from wool. Important in the 
present connection is their observa- 
tion that this reprecipitated wool is 
easily digested by the pancreatic pro- 
teolytic enzyme trypsin which is with- 
out action upon native wool. 


These observations have im- 
portant implications in connection 
with the problem of mothproofing 
for they indicate an obvious mode of 
attack. If the wool were treated with 
an agent which upon ingestion by 
larvae would oxidize the thiol com- 
pounds of the intestinal secretions 
before the former would reduce the 
wool, the larvae would starve to death 
or seek a more appetizing repast. The 
patent literature is replete with refer- 


*D. R. Goddard and L. Michaelis, J. Biol. 
Chem. 106, 605 (1934). 


(Turn to Page 123) 
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KO Ph bE is a familiar and trusted 


name to many thousands of business men in many 
fields of enterprise. It not only produces chemical 
taw materials such as Tar Acids (Cresol, Phenol, 
Cresylic Acid), Tar Acid Oils, Naphthalene and 
Neutral Hydrocarbon Oil... it is also a designer 
and builder in many industrial fields, a producer 


of many types of materials, including coal, coke, 
machinery and mechanical devices; a manufacturer 
of many special products and a distributor of others. 


Koppers means something to almost every business 
man, and to all of them it means reliability, de- 
pendable products and fair dealing. Use Koppers 


products. 





PRODUCTS OF THE TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 


TAR ACIDS 
Cresol, U.S.P. 
Phenol 
Cresylic Acid 
98% to 100%, Straw Color 


TAR ACID OILS 


NEUTRAL 
HYDROCARBON OIL 


NAPHTHALENE 





PRODUCTS OF THE WHITE TAR COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, INC. 


REFINED NAPHTHALENE 
Crushed, Crystals, Powder, Lump, Chips, Flakes. For 
use in manufacture of deodorizing blocks, moth pre- 
ventives and other insecticides. 
Also Naphthalene in Balls, Blocks, Tablets. 
COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS 
Co-efficients 2 to 20 plus, F.D.A. Method 


CRESOL AND CRESYLIC DISINFECTANTS 


PINE OIL DISINFECTANTS 
PINE OIL DEODORANTS 
CRYSTAL AND BLOCK DEODORANTS 
LIQUID INSECTICIDES 
DEODORIZING BLOCKS 


Pressed Naphthalene or Paradichlorobenzene. Various 
sizes and shapes, Perfumed and plain. Bulk industrial 
packages, retail packages. 





OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS 


Benzol (all grades) 
Toluol (Industrial and Nitration ) 
Xylol (10° and Industrial ) 
Solvent Naphtha 
(inclucing High Flash) 
Pheno! (82% and 90% Purity ) 
Shingle Stain Oil 
Refined Tars 
Pitch Coke 
Industrial Coal Tar Pitches 
Flotation Oils 


KOPPERS COMPANY : 


Creosote 
Tanks and Tank Work 
Benzol Recovery Plants 
Naphthalene Removal Apparatus 
Phenol Removal Apparatus 
By-Product Gas Plants 
By-Product Recovery Apparatus 
Sulphur Recovery Apparatus 
Coal Tar Roofing Materials 
Waterproofing and Dampproofing 
Materials 


Tarmac Road Tar Materials 
Bituminous Base Paints 
Coal 
Coke 
Fast’s self-aligning Couplings 

Western Fire Hydrants 
American Hammered Piston Rings 
Gas, Air and Water Valves 
Treated Lumber 
D. H. S. Bronze Castings 
Special Machinery 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KOPPERS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES—American Hammered Piston Ring Division. . 
.. Boston Tow Boat Company... Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates... Engineering and Construc- 


. The Koppers Coal Company... 


Hayward Division. 
tion Division , . . Gas and Coke Division. . 


The Maryland Drydock Company . 


. » Mystic Iron Works . 


- Bartlett 


Koppers-Rheolaveur Company... 
. » Mystic Steamship Company . . . National Lumber & 


Creosoting Company... New England Coal & Coke Company...Tar and Chemical Division...Western Gas Division 


..» The White Tar Company of New Jersey, Inc. . 
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. » The Wood Preserving Corporation. 
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Scientific Advances in 1937 in 


Disinfectants and Antiseptics 


NLIKE in previous 

years, during the 

past year or so, the 
bulk of significant technical and 
scientific progress has been reported 
in patent literature, rather than in 
technical periodicals. Much of the 
published information is an expan- 
sion of and elaboration upon pre- 
vious basic findings, and only a very 
few fundamental advances into new 
fields appear to have been made. 


Theory and Methods 


Reference to some of the pre- 
ceding annual progress reports will 
show that the attempt has been made 
repeatedly to connect the mode of 
antibacterial action with an effect 
upon one or more bacterial enzymes 
which are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the biological function of 
K. Aoki (1) 
makes another contribution in this 
direction by showing that different 
types of disinfectants attack bacteria 
by affecting different receptors. 

Occasionally new suggestions 
are made for a better evaluation of 
germicides, the attempt being made 
better to correlate the destructive 
effect upon the microérganism with 
the toxic action on living tissue. 

A. J. Salle and collaborators 
(2. 3) propose the adoption of the 
“toxicity index,” a figure which is 
obtained by dividing the highest di- 
lution of a disinfectant required to 
prevent the growth of embryonic 
tissue, by the highest germicidal dilu- 
tion. It follows that the smaller this 
toxicity index, the more perfect the 
germicidal agent and the more suit- 


the microorganism. 


* Reported before the 24th annual meeting, 
Natl. Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., 
New York, Dec., 1937. 
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able for use on living tissue. The 
compounds tested gave the following 
toxicity indices: iodine 0.09, iodine 
trichloride 0.4, mercuric chloride 2.8, 
hexylresorcinol 3.0, Metaphen 12.7, 
phenol 12.9, potassium mercuric 
iodide 13.3, Merthiolate 35.3 and 
Mercurochrome 262.0. According to 
this, an aqueous solution of iodine 
appears to be the most satisfactory 
antiseptic. This finding is rather in 
agreement with that of R. N. Nye 
(3a) who determined the antiseptic 
action of a number of compounds in 
relation to their toxicity to tissue 
cells. 

A series of tests of antibac- 
terial efficacy of several antiseptics, 
use of cutaneous 
stapylococcic lesions in mice was car- 
ried out by G. A. Hunt (4). Sub- 
stances of the alkyl phenol and alkyl 
resorcinol types and their halogen 
derivatives were able to prevent the 
skin lesions when administered not 
later than one hour after the injec- 
tion of the suspension of the micro- 
organism. Several organic mercury 
compounds were found to be slow 
in action; much of their activity 
could be reversed by washing the in- 
jected bacteria with saline or by 
treatment with hydrogen sulfide. 

Contributions of a _ method- 
ological character have been made 
also by R. Hanne (5) and E. Gott- 
sacker (6). G. F. Reddish (7), in 
discussing various aspects of the 
origin and composition of different 
antiseptics and disinfectants. opposes 
the indiscriminate application of the 
phenol coefficient in describing the 
antibacterial action of materials not 
related to phenol. 

In continuation of previous 


work, E. E. Vicher, E. Meyer and 
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E. N. Gathercoal (8) examined the 
phenol resistance of 14 oral and 5 
stock strains of Staph. aureus and 
found marked differences between the 
various strains as well as a day to 
day variation in the resistance of 
individual strains. 

According to E. C. McCulloch 
and S. Costigan (8a) the official 
phenol coefficient gives little infor- 
mation as to the comparative value 
of disinfectants for use in poultry 
houses. 


Alcohols 
C. E. Coulthard and G. Sykes 


(9) confirm the well-known fact that 
the methyl-, ethyl- and isopropyl al- 
cohols are potent germicides for cer- 
tain vegetative bacteria, but that they 
are not effective against spores. The 
addition to 70% alcohol of 10% of 
phenol or of a cresol compound did 
not render them destructive to bac- 
terial spores, even after an exposure 
of 7 days. They found, however, 
that the efficacy of a 70% alcohol 
toward spores can be increased mate- 
rially by the addition of 1% of so- 
dium or potassium hydroxides, or 
of hydrochloric, sulfuric and phos- 
phoric acid respectively, or of 10% 
of amy] meta-cresol. The latter com- 
bination is claimed to be particularly 
suitable for the sterilization of catgut 
when acid or alkalies cannot be used. 
The addition of 1% sodium hydrox- 
ide to isopropyl alcohol does not 
render it effective toward spores. 
Organic acids in 70% alcohol are 
ineffective as compared with inor- 
ganic acids at the corresponding pH. 


Phenol Derivatives 


Several U. S. patents were 
issued for alkyl and halogen deriva- 
tives of mono and dihydric phenols, 
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which represent variants on com- 
pounds reported previously. 

L. E. Mills (10) claims halo- 
genated 4-alkyl derivatives with more 
than five carbon atoms, such as 4-tert. 
octyl phenol. 

W. F. Hester (11) received a 
patent for condensation products of 
tri-isobutylene with a phenol, e.g., 
tetramethylbutyl phenol. 

G. W. Raiziss and LeRoy W. 
Clemence (12) patented cresylic 
derivatives of the formula C,H,(OH) 
(CHEt,) Me and their analogs. The 
same authors secured a patent cover- 
ing halogen derivatives of alpha- 
ethyl-propyl cresols (13) and an- 
other for alkyl derivatives of alpha- 
and beta-naphthols (14). 

F. E. E. Stockelbach (15) re- 
ceived a patent covering condensation 
products of tert. butyl alcohol with a 
mixture of phenol derivatives derived 
from coal tar. 

According to a patent granted 
to L. P. Kyrides (16), certain alky- 
lated catechols are more potent germi- 
cides than the corresponding alkyl 
resorcinols; thus hexyl-catechol is 
said to be superior to hexyl-resorcinol 
in this respect. The same author (17) 
received a patent for halogenated 
phenol derivatives of the type of 
beta-ethylhexyl chlororesorcinol, 
beta-ethylbutyl chlororesorcinol, as 
well as the corresponding bromo de- 
rivatives. 

W. E. Austin (18) claims com- 
pounds of the type of secondary 
hexyl-, heptyl- and _ octyl-chloro- 
resorcinols. 

Two patents covering alkyl 
and halogen hydroxy-biphenyls were 
granted to E. C. Britton, G. A. Cole- 
man and L, E. Mills (19) ; examples 
of this group are 3-chloro-4-hydroxy- 
5-isopropyl biphenyl, 2-hydroxy-3- 
bromo-5-tert. butyl biphenyl, etc. 
Another class of hydroxy-biphenyl 
derivatives is covered by a patent 
issued to W. G. Christiansen, S. E. 
Harris and J. Lee (20) of which the 
following are some examples: 2- 
hydroxy-5-amy! biphenyl, 2-hydroxy- 
2-butyl biphenyl, 5-methoxy-5-propyl 
biphenyl. 2-ethoxy-5-amino-bipheny] 
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hydrochloride, 2-ethoxy-5-carbamido- 
biphenyl. The compounds are claimed 
to be efficient antibacterial agents. 
A group of hydroxy-aryl-, 
-alkyl- and -aralkyl-sulfides with anti- 
septic properties are the subject of 
a patent granted to E. Miller (21). 


E. Klarmann (22) received a 
U. S. patent for combinations of p- 
tert. butyl phenol and of its alkyl sub- 
stitution derivatives with other phe- 
nolic substances, the germicidal po- 
tency of the mixture exceeding by a 
considerable margin the theoretical 
additive effect of the components. The 
same author (23) was granted a 
German patent for germicidal com- 
positions containing halogen- 
hydroxy-diphenylmethane, -ethane 
and higher derivatives, with phenolic 
bodies of low molecular weights. 


The germicidal action of ben- 
zyl phenol derivatives is the subject 
of a paper by T. S. Carswell and J. 
A. Doubly (23a) who studied par- 
ticularly dispersions in sulfonated 
oils. 

A study involving the effect 
of alkyl substitution upon the germ- 
icidal action of 2,4-dibromophenol 
was carried out by Szu-Liang Chien, 
Huan-pang Ching and Hsi-Chik Tai 
(24). 

W. H. Engels and J. Weijlard 
(24a) received a patent covering the 
alkaline earth salts of p-hydroxyben- 
zoic acid. 

Quinhydrone 


According to D. P. Glick and 
L. L. Gee (25), quinhydrone has a 
greater inhibitory effect upon Es. coli, 
Staph. aureus and B. subtilis than 
quinone or hydroquinone. 


Hypochlorites 


S. M. Costigan (25, 27) studied 
the effect of alkalinity upon the 
germicidal action of hypochlorites. 
Alkaline hypochlorite solutions were 
found to be more effective against 
Gram-negative than against Gram- 
positive microorganisms. On_ the 
other hand, hypochlorite solutions 
of low alkalinity are more germi- 
cidal for both groups than solutions 
of higher alkalinity. The action of 
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hypochlorites appears to be entirely 
germicidal; bacteriostasis plays no 
role. To quote an example of the 
effect of alkali, a hypochlorite solu- 
tion with 15% of available chlorine 
and 0.5% of sodium hydroxide was 
not as effective as one with 35% of 
available chlorine and 0.13% of cal- 
cium hydroxide. 


Thiocyanates 


E. Baumann (28) reports 1. 
5 and 10% solutions of sodium. 
potassium and ammonium thiocyan- 
ates to be bactericidal to tuberculosis 
germs. 


Organic Acids 


S. Tetsumoto (29) compared 
the effects of several hydroxy-ali- 
phatic acids upon Eb. typhi and V. 
cholerae. Of the following acids: 
glycolic, lactic, glyceric, malic, tar- 
taric, saccharic and citric, he found 
the lactic acid the strongest and the 
citric the weakest. The sterilizing 
power of the acids appears to de- 
crease with the increasing number of 


carboxyl groups. 
Furan Derivatives 
N. M. Phatak and C. W. 


Leake (30) studied a number of com- 
pounds of this class and found the 
following to inhibit Es. choli and 
Staph. aureus respectively, in 15 
but not in 10 minutes in the dilutions 
stated: 5-tert. amyl-2-furan carboxylic 
acid 1:1000, 1:1000; 2,5-dimethy]l- 
3.4-furan dicarboxylic acid 1:2000, 
1:2000, etc. Following are examples 
of derivatives of dibenzo-furan: 
1 - hydroxy -dibenzo-furan —1:500. 
1:500; 1-, hydroxy-2-bromodibenzo- 
furan 1:1000, 1:200, ete. 


Quarternary Ammonium 
Compounds 


Activity was continued in this 
field of new germicidal compounds. 

P. G. Heinemann (31) found 
high phenol coefficients with the com- 
pound of the formula C,H,;CH.N 
(CH,),.RCl. Examples: B. typhosus 
at 37°C, 271; at 20°C, 176; the cor- 
responding figures in the presence 
of serum are 72 and 51 respectively: 
Staph. aureus at 37°C, 293; at 25°C. 
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275; in the presence of serum the 
figures are 154 and 104 respectively. 
Similarly high figures were obtained 
with Strept. pyogenes and Es. choli. 
The inhibitory action is also very 
high; the minimum dilution for 
Staph. aureus is 1:100,000, for E. 
typhi 1:10,000. Spores of Trycho- 
phyton gypseum are inhibited readily. 
A limited number of tests on skin 
disinfection with a 10% solution in 
distilled water or in alcohol, indi- 
cates absence of immediate or de- 
layed skin irritation. 

C. G. Dunn (32) also found 
high germicidal potency and absence 
of specificity in alkyl-dimethyl- 
benzyl-ammonium chlorides. Using 
B. subtilis as test-organism, he found 
the effect to be greatest at an alka- 
line pH. Definite bacteriostasis is 
shown toward the Gram-positive mi- 
croérganisms, but one of a low order 
only toward Gram-negative ones. 


Two patents covering quarter- 
nary bases of high molecular weight, 
with bactericidal and _ fungicidal 
properties were granted to L. Taub 
and F. Leuchs (33, 34). Example: 
gamma - dodecyloxy - beta - hydroxy- 
propyl-trimethyl ammonium chloride. 


Organic Sulfo Compounds 


A patent covering sulfonium 
derivatives which are structurally 
related to the ammonium compounds 
referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, was issued to Heyden A. G. 
(35). Dodecyl - benzyl - methy] - sul- 
fonium methosulfate is an example 
of this group of disinfectants. 


A French patent was issued 
to Kalle & Co. (36) for disinfectants 
comprising high molecular sulfines 
and particularly those containing alli- 
phatic and cyclo-aliphatic radicals of 
more than six carbon atoms, e¢.g., 
the methyl sulfate of dodecyl-benzyl- 
methy]-sul fine. 

The recent interest in sul- 
fanilamide stimulated further work 
on the in vitro action of this com- 
pound. Largely in confirmation of 
previous findings, R. R. Mellon and 
L. L. Bambas (37) reported that 
sulfanilamide does not inhibit the 
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. (40); chromate 


dehydrogenases of pneumococcus, in 
contrast to other well known bac- 
With the highest 
concentration used (0.17%), no in- 
hibition of the reducing power of 


tericidal agents. 


Type I pneumococcus was found. 
Somewhat in contrast to the above 
report is that of F. Nitti, D. Bovet 
and F. Depierre (38) who found that 
hemolytic streptococcus and some 
kinds of pneumococcus are killed in 
vitro by a 1:1000 dilution of sul- 
fanilamide, while Staph. aureus, Es. 
choli and Eb. typhi mur. survive its 
action. The p-methyl benzene sul- 
fonamide and the p-acetyl amino- 
benzene-sulfanilamide have no effect 
on streptococci. 


Organo-Mercury Derivatives 


A number of U. S. patents 
were issued to C. N. Andersen for 
different groups of germicidal organo- 
mercury compounds. Following are 
examples of the groups covered by 
the several patents: phenylmercury 
compds. of hydroxy-fatty compds. 
e.g. oleic alcohol (39); pheny!l- 
mercury salicylate, gallate, anisate, 
thiosalicylate, acetyl salicylate, ete. 
and dichromate 
(41); phenyl-, diphenyl- and tri- 
phenylmercury ortho- and_pyro- 
borate (42) ; phenylmercury chlorate, 
bromate, iodate and perchlorate (43) ; 
phenylmercury _ p - hydroxybenzoate, 
beta-resorcylate (44) ; phenylmercury 
benzoate, phthalate, trimesate, ben- 
zene-pentacarboxylate (45); phenyl- 
mercury mandelate, tropate, phenyl- 
acetate, hydrocinnamate (46) ; phen- 
ylmercury combinations with alka- 
loids such as piperine, hydrastinine, 
atropine, quinine, etc. (47); phenyl- 
mercury derivatives of 2, 4-diphenyl 
thiophene 2, 6-dimethyl 
pyridine, quinaldine (48); phenyl- 
mercury derivatives of acetamide, 
benzamide, benzalamide (49) ; aryl- 
mercury compounds of heterocyclic 
amines and imides, such as pheny]l- 
mercury phthalimide, N-phenylmer- 
cury indole (50); phenylmercury 
hexahydro - benzoate, camphorate 
(51); diphenylmercury 3-nitroph- 
thalate, etc. (52). 

F. Schénhéfer and W. Bonrath 
(53) received a patent for alkoxy 


acridine, 
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and alkyl mercury salts of polybasic 
acids. Organic mercury acid deriva- 
tives of dyes were patented by E. 
Lyons (54). Example: Organo-mer- 
cury compound of Rose Bengal S. A. 
(tetraiododichloro-fluorescein) which 
may be described, therefore, as an 
alkali salt of monohydroxy-mercuri-2, 
4, 5, 7-tetraiodo-12, 15-dichloro-3, 6- 
dihydroxy fluoran. The compounds 
of this patent are said to be effective 
and Staph. 


against B.  typhosus 


aureus. 

M. C. Hart (55) was granted 
a patent for mixtures of o-hydroxy- 
phenyl-mercury chloride with an 
alkyl cresol (e.g., amyl cresol). 

Two patents covering hetero- 
cyclic organo- mercury compounds 
cover such examples as the mercury 
derivatives of the alkylamide of pyri- 
dine-3-carboxylic acid or of 2-allyl- 
carbamyl-3-pyridine carboxylic acid 
(56). 

According to T. B. Grave, S. 
E. Harris and W. G. Christiansen 
(56a) much of the activity of phenyl- 
mercury compounds is bacteriostatic 
rather than germicidal. 


Silver Compounds 


A proprietary silver com- 
pound of a hydroxy-benzylidene de- 
rivative with strongly germicidal 
properties, particularly for organisms 
of the typhoid group, was tested by 


_G. Lockemann and W. Ulrich (56b). 


R. Winzer (57) patented dis- 
infectants containing silver salts of 
boric acids. 


Quinoline Derivatives 


Bactericidal derived 
from complex quinolines are covered 
in a patent granted to H. Jensch (58). 

F. Boedecker (59) was granted 
a U. S. patent for the 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline salt of the 5-sulfo-salicylic 


acid. 


agents 


Dyes 


Anti-bacterial substances of 
the class of aryl-azo-diamino-picolines 
are the subject of a patent issued to 
H. J. Schneiderwirth (60). 

P. F. Mietsch and J. Klarer 
(61) received a patent covering anti- 
bacterial azo compounds obtained by 
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coupling a diaminobenzene with a 
p-sulfonamide - benzene - diazo - com- 
pound. 

The photodynamic efficacy of 
eosine is the subject of a paper by 
T. T’ung and S. H. Zia (62). When 
exposed to the light of an electric 
bulb, the effect upon Gram-positive 
microorganisms of eosine was in- 
creased 10,000 fold. Peculiarly, 
Mercurochrome was more effective in 
the absence of light than in its pres- 
ence. No effect was obtained on 
Gram-negative bacteria. 


Essential Oils 


The most active component of 
oil of bergamot is linalyl acetate, 
which is three times as active as 
the oil itself, according to V. Marino 
(63). 

The anti-bacterial properties 
of oil of mustard were studied by 
P. Courmont, A. Morel, L. Perrot 
and S. Sanlaville (64). This oil, 
consisting of over 99 per cent of 
allyl isothiocyanate, as well as arti- 
ficial oil of garlic (allyl sulfide), 
were germicidal to Koch’s bacillus. 
Concentrations eight to ten times as 
great as for this microérganism, were 
required to kill other species of 
bacteria. 

The vapors escaping from 
freshly crushed garlic and onions 
are actively bactericidal, but the 
allyl sulfides and related compounds, 
which give garlic its typical odor, 
show only a comparatively weak 
bactericidal action. R. E. Vollrath, 
L. Walton and C. C. Lindegren (65) 
attribute the effect of these vapors 
to acrolein or to some related un- 
saturated aldehyde. 

J. Risler (66) reports that 
a mixture of different essential oils 
produces a prolonged antiseptic ac- 
tion which is more effective than that 
of the compounds used singly. 


N. F. Materials 


Liquor Antis. N.F. VI passes 
the F.D.A. tests for liquid antiseptics 
and reduces the bacterial count in the 
oral cavity to a very significant ex- 
tent, according to G. F. Reddish (67). 

L. C. Britt (68) finds the 
Calomel Ointment of the N.F. VI 
less antiseptic than that of the N.F. V. 
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A revision of the formula is needed. 


Technical Materials 


Considerable germicidal _po- 
tency appears to be present in the 
nitrogen bases from transformer oil 
extract, according to an_ investiga- 
tion by W. N. Axe, D. D. Henson 
and V. T. Schuhardt (69). A com- 
position comprising isopropyl alco- 
hol, a sulfonate from petroleum oils 
and an alkyl phenol with from 4 to 
10 carbon atoms in the alkyl group, 
is the subject of a patent granted 
to R. Schuler (70). A report on the 
germicidal action of oil sprays was 


published by J. C. Varley (71). 
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DERRIS VERSUS CUBE 


Is Cube Equal to Derris as an Insecticide? 


TATEMENTS have been 
published recently by 
the English and Dutch 

growers of derris in Malaya and 
Sumatra to the effect that derris is 
definitely superior to cube in insec- 
ticidal action even when the two are 
compared on a basis of equal rote- 
none content and approximately equal 
total-ether-extract content. Inasmuch 
as the United States is now importing 
nearly 2 pounds of cube to 1 pound 
of derris for use in the manufacture 


of rotenone-containing insecticides, it . 


is well for us to know if these state- 
ments are true. 

The exact botanical origins of 
the cube powder and the derris pow- 
der on the American market are un- 
known. Furthermore, the composi- 
tion of both these roots fluctuates 
widely. It is believed that most of 
the derris root sold for use as an 
insecticide is derived from Derris 
elliptica, but some is derived from 
D. malaccensis. The variations and 
differences in composition of these 
two species have been shown by 
Milsum and Georgi (Malayan Agr. 
Jour. 25:239, 1937) to be very great. 
Their figures show a range on a 
moisture-free basis of from 0 to 13 
per cent in rotenone content and from 
9 to 31.5 per cent in total-ether- 
extractives content of different strains 
of these two species. The range of 
these values in Lonchocarpus root is 
fully as great. Obviously, compari- 
sons of the insecticidal effectiveness 
"© Address before 24th annual meeting, Natl. 


Assn. of Insecticide & Disinfectant Mirs., New 
York, Dec., 1937. 
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of derris and cube should be made 
only on the basis of equal content 
of toxic constituents. 


The writer has selected the 
following comparisons of cube and 
derris from a larger number re- 
viewed in Multigraphed Circular 
E-367 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and in a supplementary circular now 
in process of publication. Many 
entomologists have compared derris 
and cube of unknown composition 
or have compared derris or cube with 
a proprietary rotenone insecticide of 
unknown origin and composition, but 
these comparisons are not included 
in this paper. 


Campbell, Sullivan, and Jones 
(Soap 10(3):81) in 1934 found 
kerosene extracts of derris in gen- 
eral more effective than similar ex- 
tracts of cube when sprayed on house 
flies (Musca domestica L.). The per- 
centages of house flies dead in 3 days 
ranged for the derris roots from 85.2 
to 91.7 and for the cube roots from 
68.2 to 92.5. These investigators con- 
cluded that rotenone is not the only 
toxic component of the kerosene ex- 
tracts of these roots. 


Jones and Smith (Soap 12(6) : 
113) in 1936 proposed a formula 
for evaluating the toxicity to house 
flies of derris and cube by chemical 
analysis. For derris the formula is: 
Toxicity — rotenone + 0.5 (total 
extractives — rotenone). For cube 
the value 0.5 in this formula is re- 
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placed by 0.4. On this basis a sample 
of derris containing 5 per cent of 
rotenone and 20 per cent of total 
extractives would have a_ toxicity 
value of 12.5 as compared with 11 
for a sample of cube of the same 
rotenone and total extractives con- 
tent. This difference is slight, in- 
dicating that derris is only about 
one-seventh more toxic than cube to 
house flies. 

Spoon et al. (Ber. Afd. Han- 
delsmus. Kolon. Inst. [Amsterdam] 
110) in 1937 compared the relative 
insecticidal values of dusts made 
from derris and cube. Eight sets of 
powders were prepared, each set 
consisting of one powder prepared 
with derris and another with Loncho- 
carpus, both powders containing 
equally high percentages of rotenone 
and ether extract. These powders 
were mixed with diatomaceous earth 
to obtain dusts of definite rotenone 
content (0.5, 0.75, and 1 per cent), 
according to the sensitivity of the 
various insects. The dusts containing 
0.5 per cent of rotenone were tested 
on larvae of Lophyrus pini L. and 
Myrmica rubra L.; those with 0.75 
per cent rotenone on caterpillars of 
Euproctis chrysorrhoea L. ( = Nyg- 
mia phaeorrhoea Donov.) and on M. 
rubra L.; those with 1 per cent rote- 
none on M. rubra L. only. The re- 
sults are based on the observation 
of at least 120 specimens and are 
expressed in percentages of dead in- 
sects after 24 hours. In seven of the 
eight sets the effect of derris is 
greater than that of Lonchocarpus. 
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The effect of derris dust on cater- 
pillars of Nymia phaeorrhoea and on 
larvae of Lophyrus pini is about one 
and one-half times as strong as the 
effect of Lonchocarpus dust; and on 
Myrmica rubra the effect of derris 
is twice as strong as that of Loncho- 
carpus. 

Ginsburg and Granett (N. J. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 581) in 1935 
reported tests made against Aphis 
rumicis on nasturtiums with derris 
(5 per cent rotenone and 17.9 per 
cent acetone extractives) and with 
cube (5 per cent rotenone and 16.7 
per cent acetone extractives). The 
comparison was made in application 
of dusts, water suspensions, and ace- 
tone extracts. There were small dif- 
ferences in mortality in favor of 
derris. 


Orchard tests made at Parma, 
Idaho, by Haegele (U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Bur. Ent., Mimeo. Rept. 1934, 19 pp.; 
and Mimeo Rept. 1935, 44 pp.) and 
at Hood River, Oreg., by Childs 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent., Mimeo. 
Rept. 1935, 44 pp.) against larvae 
of the codling moth (Carpocapsa 
pomonella L.) included a derris- 
kaolin mixture containing 1 per cent 
of rotenone and a cube-kaolin mix- 
ture of equal strength. Neither ma- 
terial appeared to have much effec- 
tiveness in the control of the codling 
moth. Although both resulted in 
fewer stings, there were more worms 
per 100 apples than when lead ar- 
senate was used. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Ann. Rept. 55:47) in 
1936 reported that a cube-gypsum 
dust was significantly less effective 
than a derris-gypsum dust (both con- 
taining 0.5 per cent of rotenone) in 
controlling the strawberry leaf roller 
(Ancylis comptana Froel.). The cube 
dust gave 47.2 per cent control and 
the derris dust gave 75.7 per cent 
control. 

Batchelder et al. (Conn. Agr. 
Expt: Sta. Bull. 395:273) in 1937 
reported cube dust to be inferior to 
derris dust in controlling the Euro- 
pean corn borer (Pyrausta nubilalis 
Hbn.) in Connecticut. 

Beard (Conn. State Ent. Rept. 
36:391) in 1937 reported no per- 
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ceptible difference between cube dust 
and derris dust, each containing 0.6 
per cent of rotenone, in killing the 
striped cucumber beetle (Diabrotica 
vittata (F.)) on hubbard squash in 
Connecticut. 

Steer (East Malling Research 
Sta. Rept. 1933) in 1934 reported 
the results of experiments on the 
control of the raspberry and logan- 
berry beetle (Byturus tomentosus 
Fab.) in Kent, England. A derris 
spray containing 0.0054 per cent of 
rotenone was compared with a cube 
spray containing 0.0064 per cent of 
rotenone. No differences in results 
were detected either at ony one time 
during the picking season or for the 
whole season. 

Weigel and Nelson, of the 
Beltsville, Md., laboratory, of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, reported in 1936 (News 
Letter) that in 
against Thrips tabaci Lind. on cucum- 
ber plants cube spray was not so 
effective as derris spray, both diluted 
to a rotenone content of 0.0056 per 
cent and containing sulfonated castor 
oil as a wetting agent. 

Felt and Bromley (Jour. Econ. 
Ent. 30:71) in 1937 reported cube 
to be slightly less effective than derris 
when applied as spray against shade- 
tree insects in Connecticut. 

Dudley, Bronson, and Carroll 
(U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Ent. and 
Plant Quar., Multigraphed Cir. 
E-400) in 1937 reported no differ- 
ence in the value of derris and cube 
sprays for the control of the pea 
aphid (Jilinoia pisi (Kalt.)). A 
spray containing not less than 0.005 
per cent of rotenone applied at the 
rate of 144 gallons per acre increased 
the yield of peas about 100 per cent. 

Richardson (Jour. Econ. Ent. 
28:1076) in 1935 reported both derris 
and cube to be effective against the 
common red spider (Tetranychus 
telarius L.) on greenhouse plants. 
When used as a spray with sul- 
fonated castor oil as a wetter at a 
rotenone concentration of about 
1:8,000, cube killed 97.2 per cent 
of the adults and 96.6 per cent of 
the nymphs as compared with 99.2 
and 99.5 per cent, respectively, killed 
by the same concentration of derris. 


greenhouse _ tests 
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Fleming and Baker, of the 
Moorestown, N. J., laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, reported in 1936 (News 
Letter) results of tests of insecticides 
against the Japanese beetle (Popillia 
controlled 


japonica Nwm.) under 
laboratory conditions. Cube and tim- 
bo with rotenone content and total 
extractives equivalent to those of 
derris were only half as effective as 


repellents. 


Hammer (Jour. Econ. Ent. 29: 
215) in 1936 recorded tests made in 
New York for the control of the 
fruitworm (Zophodia 
[Riley|) on currants. 
As a spray derris gave slightly better 
results than cube, but when used in 
dusts there was no apparent difference 
in toxicity between derris and cube. 
The dusts were slightly inferior to the 


gooseberry 
grossulariae 


sprays. 

Howard, of the Columbus, 
Ohio, laboratory of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
reported in 1936 (News Letter) tests 
against the Mexican bean beetle (Epi- 
lachna varivestis Muls.) in Ohio. As 
a spray cube was approximately equal 
to derris in effectiveness, but derris 
dusts appeared to be slightly superior 
to cube dusts. Sprays are recommen- 
ded in preference to dusts for bean 
beetle control. 


The South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (Ann. Rept. 
48:47) in 1935 found cube to com- 
pare favorably with derris of equal 
rotenone content either as a dust or 
as a spray against the Mexican bean 
beetle. 

Chamberlin, of the Quincy, Fla., 
laboratory of the Bureau of Entom- 
ology and Plant Quarantine reported 
in 1934 (Monthly Letter) that both 
cube and derris dusts diluted to 1 
per cent rotenone with tobacco dust 
or kaolin gave good control of light 
infestations of the tobacco flea beetle 
(Epitrix parvula F.) on shade-grown 
tobacco. In 1936 Chamberlin (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 29:217) reported further 
laboratory tests with cube and derris 
against the tobacco flea beetle. The 
cube and derris were diluted to a 
rotenone content of 0.05 per cent. 
The cube dust gave an average of 
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85.7 per cent dead; the derris dust an 
average of 85.1 per cent dead. 
Chapman and Cavitt, of the 


Presidio, Tex., laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, in 1934 reported (typewrit- 
ten report) laboratory tests with first- 
instar pink bollworms (Pectinophora 
gossypiella [Saund.]). Derris dust 
diluted to 0.75 per cent rotenone with 
flour killed 86.5 per cent in 2% hours; 
cube dust of equal strength killed 100 
per cent in 21% hours. 


Cassidy and Barber, of the 
Tucson, Ariz., laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, in 1934 reported (typewritten 
report) the following results obtained 
in cage and lantern-globe tests in 


Arizona: 
Per Cent Control 
Cube Derris 
Insect Dust Dust 
Stictocephala festina 

Re ee 80 55 
Pe ee errs aera eer 70 80 
Euschistus impicti- 

VOWEFIS SUA! 6... 6. sss 43 38 
Chlorochroa sayi Stal.. 0 22 
Dysdercus mimulus 

ME soils cs gic wreelncn cs 26 10 


Cassidy and Barber reported in 1935 
(typewritten report) that in plat tests 
cube was less effective (45.2 per cent 


control) than derris (62.8 per cent ~ 


control) in controlling the following 
hemipterous cotton insects in Arizona: 
Euschistus impictiventris Stal, Chlor- 
ochroa sayi Stal, Thyanta custator F., 
Dysdercus mimulus Hussey, and Ly- 
gus hesperus Knight. 


Smith, Clark, and Scales, of 
the Tallulah, La., laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine (typewritten report), ob- 
tained the following mortalities in 
1934 in cage tests with cube and der- 
ris containing 4 per cent of rotenone 
when applied as dusts: 

PER CENT MORTALITY 
Pree weevil nan 


Lygus 
apicalis Fieb. 





grandis argillaceae 


Dust Boh. Hon. Adults Nymphs 
Cube . 75 59.7 41.5 44.8 
Derris. 91.6 73.3 51.6 41.1 
Check. 32.8 1.4 18.8 13.7 


Smith and Scales in 1936 reported 
(typewritten report) that in cage tests 
dusts of derris and cube diluted with 
sulphur were about equally effective 
against the boll weevil and the leaf- 
worm, but that cube was slightly bet- 
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ter than derris against the tarnished 
plant bug (Lygus pratensis L.). 


Campbell, of the Alhambra, 
Calif., laboratory of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
found in 1934 (typewritten report) 
that in cage tests cube dust killed 54 
per cent of pepper weevils (Antho- 
nomus eugenii Cano) as compared 
with 51 per cent of derris dust. Both 
dusts contained 1 per cent of rote- 
none. Field tests were conducted on 
cabbage with cube and derris dusts 
containing 0.5 per cent of rotenone. 
Applications were made at 22 pounds 
per acre for derris and 30 pounds per 
acre for cube by means of hand 
dusters. Derris caused a reduction of 
75 per cent and cube of 34.4 per cent 
in numbers of loopers (Autographa 
brassicae Riley) ; derris destroyed 54 
per cent of cabbage worms (Ascia 
rapae L.) as compared with 47.7 per 
cent for cube, and derris destroyed 
58.6 per cent of the diamondback 
caterpillars (Plutella maculipennis 
Curt.) as compared with 60.5 per 
cent for cube. Campbell reported in 
1935 (News Letter) that laboratory 
tests at Alhambra, Calif., against the 
imported cabbage worm showed cube 
dust to be slightly more toxic than 
derris dust with an equal rotenone 
content. Tale was used as a diluent 
in each case, and applications were 
made with a precision duster at a 
dosage of 1 gram per plant. 

Howard and Davidson, of the 
Columbus, Ohio, laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, reported in 1935 (News 
Letter) no significant difference in 
the degree of control of cabbage 
worms obtained from the use of der- 
ris or cube dusts or sprays, provided 
the rotenone contents of the insecti- 
cides were practically equivalent. 


Walker and Anderson (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 28:603) in 1935 reported 
that, based on rotenone content, a 
cube dust did not seem to give quite 
so satisfactory control of larvae of 
the cabbage looper (Autographa bras- 
sicae Riley) and larvae of the dia- 
mondback moth (Plutella maculipen- 
nis Curt.) as did a derris dust. 

List and Sweetman (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 28:298) in 1935 tested 
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cube and derris on cabbage worms 
(Ascia rapae L.) in Colorado, and 
found the two to be of equal value 


, when diluted to a rotenone content of 


0.5 per cent. 


Howard. of 
Ohio, laboratory of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
(typewritten report), in 1934 tested 
cabbage 


the Columbus, 


derris and cube against 
worms and reported that “cube root 
when used either as a dust or in 
water as a spray gave similar results 
to derris providing the rotenone con- 
tent was the same.” 


Huckett and Hervey (Jour. 
Ent. 28:602) in 1935 compared. the 
effectiveness of cube dust and derris 
dust against three species of cabbage 
worms. The derris contained 5.3 per 
cent of rotenone and 21 per cent of 
total extractives; the cube contained 
5.1 per cent of rotenone and 20 per 
cent of total extractives. Both were 
diluted to 0.33, 0.50, or 1.0 per cent 
rotenone content with tale or other 
diluents. Applied as a dust cube com- 
pared favorably in effectiveness with 
derris, but spray mixtures containing 
derris were slightly more effective 
than those containing cube. 


Walker and Anderson (Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 30:443) in 1937 reported 
that a derris-Aresket-talc dust gave 
82 per cent control of larvae of the 
diamondback moth (Plutella maculi- 
pennis Curt.) and a cube-Aresket-tale 
dust of the same rotenone content 
(0.5 per cent) gave 87 per cent con- 
trol. The dusts were applied at the 
rate of about 25 pounds per acre. 


The New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Ann. Rept. 55: 
54) in 1937 stated that powdered 
derris, cube, and timbo of compar- 
able analytical quality were about 
equally effective in controlling the 
imported cabbage worm. Against the 
Mexican bean beetle derris in sprays 
and dusts was slightly superior to 
cube. 

Discussion 


Laboratory and field tests in- 
dicate that in the control of some 
insects derris gives better results than 
cube of the same rotenone content, 


(Turn to Page 120) 
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Put Solvay quality into your pack- 
ages and get more profits out of 
your private label trade. Solvay 
produces a wide variety of high- 
est quality products, which are es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of 
repackers. Write today for full 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 





SOLVAY SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS 

(TRADE MARK REG.) 
Pure white, crystalline, immediately and entirely soluble, always 
free running, Solvay Snowflake Crystals is an excellent water 
softener and effective soap saver. Perfect solubility enables this 
mild cleanser to do its work without leaving a residue. Snow- 
flake Crystals also makes the most perfect base for bath salts. 


SOLVAY FLUF 


(TRADE MARK REG. 

Fluf makes an ideal cleanser to add to your line of products 
because it produces the largest package with the lightest weight. 
Fluf is an extra light soda ash made especially fluffy, bulky and 
light by a process exclusive with Solvay. 


SOLVAY SPECIAL CLEANSERS 


—mixtures of basic materials used in all general cleansing. 
Solvay manufactures a complete line of these cleansers, covering 
every cleansing need which can be filled by the use of milder 
types of alkali. Special booklets describing these products can 
be obtained from any office of the Solvay Sales Corporation. 


SOLVAY SPECIAL ALKALIES 


Solvay Special Alkalies are specially prepared mixtures of a 
stronger type than the Special Cleansers. These alkalies are 
well adapted to the heavy duty type of cleaning. Full informa- 
tion will be supplied promptly upon request. 


SOLVAY DETERGENT 


Detergent of special grades adapted to various kinds of scour- 
ing, is another Solvay line which is providing profitable business 
opportunities in private label trade. Another field in which 
Solvay quality enables you to beat competition! Full informa- 
tion upon request. 


SOLVAY PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
In Fine—Medium—Coarse—Super-Coarse Crystals 


Especially well adapted to block manufacture. Solvay Para- 
dichiorobenzene is supplied in carefully graded crystal form, in- 
suring perfect blending with colors and perfumes. A product of 
exceptional purity. Delivered in a selection of packages wide 
enough to meet all marketing needs. 


SOLVAY ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE 


For insecticide sprays and metal polishes. A water-white liquor 
shipped in 55 gal. drums and 5 gal. cans. The important in- 
gredient for the termite exterminating solutions. 


Mail coupon today for prices and full information 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
Rastne BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia 
Charlotte Cleveland Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Chicago Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 
Cincinnati Indianapolis New York Syracuse 
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Hotel Sanitation and Insect Control 


VERY hotel has its own 

sanitation and _ insect 

control problem. The 

degree to which this is a problem is 
determined to a great extent by the 
maintenance and operation of the 
particular hotel in question. This 
does not mean that an old hotel is 
harder to maintain in a sanitary con- 
dition than a new one if it has been 
taken care of from the beginning of 
its operation. I might say here that 
in our experience as an operating 
company we are frequently called 
upon to inspect properties, and I have 
found that the sanitation and insect 
problem is directly proportional, if 
you wish to put it that way, to the 
way the houses has been maintained. 
In discussing this subject, I 

must necessarily speak more of the 
Hotel New Yorker, as I am not only 
more intimately acquainted with its 
problems, as I make my headquarters 
there, but also due to the fact that 
it is more or less the “mother hotel” 
of our group, and our present system 
of control of these matters has been 
more or less developed at the New 
Yorker. The National Hotel Manage- 
ment Company has one policy which 
is the most important one I can men- 
tion in my talk to you, and that is 
never to let a property run down,— 
or, in other words, don’t milk the 
property to its own detriment. This 
is so basic in the subject I am dis- 
cussing that I want to mention it 
before I start into the various prob- 
lems you are interested in. At the 
Hotel New Yorker, we try out many 
ideas on all subjects, not alone the 
one we are discussing, but everything 
we think will work out to the benefit 
of our hotels, and those that are 
adopted are sent out in the form of 
“setups” to be followed, except in 
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special cases, by everyone in all hotels 
under our direction. Naturally our 
group of Hotels are fairly substantial 
buyers of many sanitary products, 
such as disinfectants, deodorants, in- 


secticides, cleansers and soaps. 


Any new building presents 
many problems in sanitation and in- 
sect control even when turned over 
for operation by the builders, and as 
a hotel gets older these problems will 
constantly arise and if not handled 
promptly and properly will become 
chronic and make the job of overcom- 
ing them quite difficult later on. To 
begin with, we have found that plenty 
of illumination is one of the biggest 
aids to our problem, and Mr. Ralph 
Hitz particularly might be called a 
crank on this subject, as he insists that 
no hotel can be properly kept clean 
and in a sanitary condition unless 
light is plentiful, so that the cor- 
ners and other dark spots may be 
clearly visible, and I believe that the 


’ Hotel New Yorker is probably the 


best example of this of any of our 
hotels, being the newest one. 

Sanitation in any building, I 
believe, can be said to start with the 
plumbing, and a good plumbing sys- 
tem to start with would make the rest 
of the job much easier. We are very 
fortunate in the Hotel New Yorker in 
having a well-laid out plumbing sys- 
tem, and any changes or improve- 
ment which we have made have been 
to better the plumbing system and not 
to take any short-cuts which would 
lessen its efficiency. I might cite for 
an example that dead-end floor drains 
have been eliminated wherever pos- 
sible by having a near-by sink flush 
through this drain and thus keep it 
in a sanitary condition. 


Our concrete and tile floors 
are scrubbed or mopped daily with 
water containing some jellied soap 
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with pine disinfecting qualities, sO 
that there will be no odor or other 
troubles arise from this washing. 
Linoleum and rubber tile in the front 
portions of the building are cleaned 
every night with a damp mop, which 
has been dipped in water containing 
a small amount of jellied soap. Our 
passenger elevator cars have rubber 
tile floors, which are also mopped and 
waxed daily; and, in addition, rubbed 
off several times during the day to 
keep them in perfect condition. I 
might add here that we have found 
that asphalt tile stands up better 
against greases and other liquids in 
our dining rooms, which is very desir- 
able. as a loose or missing tile pre- 
sents a serious sanitation problem. 
Marble and terrazzo floors are scrub- 
bed and mopped, but never waxed, 
as that makes them too slippery for 
our use, and a thorough mopping 
with clean water after scrubbing keeps 
them bright and in good condition. 


The walls in our corridors in 
the service portion of the building 
are painted yearly and washed be- 
tween times, using a disinfecting soap, 
while the corners in the service cor- 
ridors at the floor level are painted 
white to prevent any accumulation of 
dirt. 

We are having our urinals 
cleaned by an outside contractor once 
a week, who uses a very strong chemi- 
cal, and this keeps them in a sanitary 
condition, as I believe these are one 
of the most unsanitary fixtures used 
in the average hotel, if not cleaned 
properly. I might add that we use 
disinfecting cakes in urinals to create 
a pleasant odor and not to cover up 
one which should not exist. In this 
connection, toilet bowls are also given 
somewhat similar treatment for a like 
purpose. 

Employees’ lockers are cleaned 
out regularly and nothing is ever 
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permitted to remain either above or 
below a locker, whether old shoes, 
clothes or whatnot. Cleaning our 
lockers regularly is apt to eliminate 
a great deal of discarded clothing. 
etc., which is bound to create odors. 
As far as our employees are con- 
cerned, before they are hired, they 
are subjected to a very strict med- 
ical examination, and those who are 
not, shall we say medically sani- 
tary, are not permitted to become 
members of our organization. Our 
washrooms are plentifully supplied 
with wash basins, and employees at 
all times must adhere to the rule to 
wash their hands, using a high germi- 
cidal content soap, even though they 
enter the locker for no other purpose 
than to get something from their 
locker. Waiters, waitresses, and other 
employees in our dining rooms, and 
in contact with the public, have their 
hands and finger nails inspected be- 
fore going on duty, as well as their 
clothing and general appearance. We 
also make a practice, especially in 
hot weather, to display bulletins ad- 
vocating frequent changes of clothing 
and bathing, as well as keeping the 
body in good physical condition to 
eliminate bad breath and other dis- 
agreeable features of this type. 


For dish washing we use a 
soap compound of our own specifica- 
tions with water at about 180 degrees, 
so that all dishes and other tableware 
will be absolutely clean. Silver, like- 
wise, is cleaned by a special soap, 
purchased for that purpose to elimi- 
nate any chance of food contamina- 
tion. 

At the Hotel New Yorker, we 
are fortunate in having the largest 
private laundry in any hotel, and here 
we use not only good soap to clean 
and preserve our linens, which as you 
are aware it is to our advantage to do, 
but we also use hot water at approxi- 
mately 180 degrees temperature to 
eliminate any chance of germs adher- 
ing to the cleaned clothes. 


We have a number of cold 
water supply tanks up through the 
buildings, as well as in the basement, 
due to the height of the New Yorker, 
and these are cleaned and washed out 
yearly and painted with a non-tasting 
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paint to preserve their sanitary con- 
dition. Hot water heaters are also 
cleaned out, twice yearly, for the same 
reason. 

I have tried in the above to 
outline briefly most of the sanitary 
conditions we overcome and the rea- 
sons we find it advantageous to do so. 
There is another subject, which enters 
into our discussion, and that is the 
building repairs and maintenance, as 
we do everything possible to elimi- 
nate holes, cracks, and loose plaster, 
or other items of construction, which 
not only produce an unsanitary con- 
dition, but are hiding places for 
vermin. 

In our kitchens, we have found 
it necessary to replace and renew a 
great deal of the tile which has be- 
come loose, grouting in the remainder 
to eliminate any cracks or crevices. 

In our guest bathroom, we also 
grout in the tile for a similar purpose. 

Throughout the basements of 
the New Yorker, we have considerable 
steel wainscoting, and some of this 
has become loose and has been re- 
placed by cement wainscoting, which 
we have found just as durable as the 
steel and much better from a sanitary 
standpoint. 

Where piping comes through 
floors, and it is possible, we have built 
up a cement curb around it, several 
inches above the floor with a sloping 
top to eliminate dirt pockets. 

Naturally, any plaster which 
is loose or cracked is replaced, as 
necessary. 

Another thing which has 
helped us a great deal is the instal- 
lation of steel corner angles. Orig- 
inally, we put these over the tile and 
plaster to protect them, but we have 
since found that removing the tile 
and setting the corner angle in flush 
has made not only a more durable 
job, but one where there are no 
cracks or other places for dirt or 
vermin to lodge. 

I might add that our garbage sort- 
ing room came in for special atten- 
tion, as I think we are all agreed 
that garbage is one thing which at- 
tracts insects, and the policies men- 
tioned have been very carefully car- 
ried out in this room. 
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Rubber tile floors are kept in first- 
class condition, as it is realized that 
if tile is not replaced, or the cracks 
between it closed, the sanitary con- 
dition is gone immediately, especially 
if milk or other liquids are spilled 
on the floor. In our corridors, when 
possible, we have removed the square 
base and installed a sanitary base 
which eliminates another dirt pocket. 

All of the preceding we have found 
extremely desirable to promote not 
only a sanitary condition, but to cut 
down on the troubles and cost of 
our insect control. I have purposely 
left the question of insect control as 
the final topic to discuss, as with 
proper sanitation and good building 
maintenance as outlined previously, 
this problem is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

I would like to mention mosquitoes 
as the first item, as we occasionally 
have them outdoors on our high ter- 
races at the New Yorker when a 
friendly wind from the Jersey shore 
carries them across the Hudson. 
However, they are easily eliminated 
with a liquid spray and cause us very 
little trouble. Flies also are not 
very numerous and with a liquid 
spray are exterminated as soon as 
discovered. 

Moths are something we have very 
little trouble with at the New Yorker; 
in fact, it is a rarity to see any. 
However, a couple of our hotels, espe- 
cially one in the South, create a 
problem and are only kept down by 
continual spraying with an_ insecti- 
cide and a close check on the condi- 
tion of the material. 

With the New Yorker being a fire- 
proof building and space being at a 
premium, we never have a great deal 
of goods stored, which eliminates the 
breeding of rats and mice, and when 
these are found, they are promptly 
caught and destroyed. 

Bed bugs are naturally brought in 
from the outside on clothing, as even 
though people are exceptionally 
clean, they may acquire them in our 
well used subways and taxis. It is 
our policy in any room where the 
bugs are found to promptly spray 
the furniture and the room in gen- 

(Turn to Page 127) 
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Insecticide Literature and Patents 


HIS report is a review 
of more important papers 
that have been published 


during 1937 on Pyrethrum, Derris 
and Synthetics. This review while 
not complete, includes all of the more 
important contributions on the sub- 
ject of household insecticides. 

The Committee wishes to ex- 
press its thanks to Dr. Roark for his 
kind assistance in assembling this 
report. 

Pyrethrum 

G. R. Rinke (Soap XIII (1): 
101-103, 112. Jan.. 1937) discussed 
the pyrethrum outlook with especial 
reference to the supply. R. V. Wilson 
(Soap XIII (2): 94-95, Feb., 1937) 
reported that neither confectioner’s 
glaze, rubber, glucose, solder nor foil 
lined caps in cans have a deteriorat- 
ing effect on pyrethrum fly sprays 
packaged in these cans. Charles L. 
Smith (Jour. New York Ent. Soc. 44: 
317-338) found finely ground pyre- 
thrum powder to kill mosquito lar- 
vae and bean aphids more quickly 
than a coarse powder. However, the 
fine powder deteriorates more rapidly. 
This decomposition may be retarded 
by the addition of tannic acid or 
titanium oxide. H. Rosen and M. R. 
Thompson (J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 26, 
631-42 [1937]) found no volatile 
active constituent in pyrethrum flow- 
ers. Pyrethrum acts principally on 
the spinal cord producing first a 
transitory stimulation followed by a 
depression and paralysis of a dis- 
tinctly ascending type. J. T. Martin 
(Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 56: 9IT. 
1937) reported that pyrethrum kills 
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insects by destroying cells of the cen- 
tral nervous system. H. L. Haller 
and F. B. LaForge (J. Org. Chem. 2. 
49-55, 1937) prepared hydrogenated 
derivatives of the Pyrethrins. These 
products are less toxic than the origi- 
nal pyrethrins to house flies. M. 
Covello (Soap XIII [9]: 117, Sept.. 
1937) reported that Italian pyrethrum 
seems to be equal to the Dalmatian 
and Japanese flowers. V. A. Beckley 
and F. McNaughtan (East African 
Agr. Journal 2, 327-38, 1937) re- 
ported that quick drying in the sun of 
pyrethrum flowers did not affect the 
pyrethrin content but prolonged sun 
and shade drying caused appreciable 
loss. Artificial drying at temperature 
up to 122° F. did not affect the pyre- 
thrin content. An anonymous writer 
in the Manufacturing Chemist (8: 87) 
prepares a colorless extract of pyre- 
thrum flowers by mixing the finely 
powdered plant material with decol- 
orizing carbon and extracting in a 
Soxhlet with petroleum ether. H. 
Klinger (Arb. physiol. angew Ento- 
mol. Berlin-Dahlem 3, 49-69, 115-51) 
studied the action of pyrethrum and 
derris on insects. The susceptibility 
of various species to the poisons is 
largely dependent on the permeability 
of the cuticle and the nature of the 
nerve system. A. Kelsall and H. T. 
Stultz (67th Ann. Rept. Entomol. Soc. 
Ontario, 20-29) found pyrethrum 
dust effective against more kinds of 
insects than was derris dust but on 
the other hand derris was effective 
against several species against which 
pyrethrum was not satisfactory. 

R. C. Roark (Soap XIII [3]: 
94, 95, 97, 111, March, 1937; and 
Soap XIII [11]: 94-97, 99. Nov.. 


1937) summarized patents on disin- 
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fectants and insecticides, including 
pyrethrum, derris and _ synthetics. 
Muskat (U. S. Pat. 2,066,737) makes 
pyrethrum extract by immersing the 
flowers in petroleum distillate for less 
than one hour. Wittwer and Beakes 
(U.S. Pat 2,071,484) make an insect- 
icidal composition comprising pyre- 
thrum extract, a cocoanut fatty acid 
derivative of a dixylyl guanidine, and 
a free cocoanut fatty acid, in solution 
in naphtha. Ripert (U. S. Patent 
2,074.188) prepares an insecticidal 
spray by dissolving pyrethrins in gly- 
cols and glycol ethers. Gnadinger 
(U. S. Pat. 2,087,028) prepares a 
water soluble insecticide from a pine 
oil solution of the oleo-resin of pyre- 
thrum and an alkali free vegetable 
oil soap. Simanton (U. S. Pat. 2,089,- 
766-7) prepares an insecticide by dis- 
solving pyrethrins and rotenone in 
ethylene or diethylene glycol mono- 
ethyl ether acetate. Coe (U. S. Pat. 
2,090,109) protects rotenone or pyre- 
thrum powder against deterioration by 
light by coating the particles with 
chlorophyll. Gnadinger (U. S. Pat. 
2.092.308) prepares an insecticide by 
mixing an inert filler with an extract 
of pyrethrum in a non-volatile sol- 
vent. Donlan (U. S. Pat. 2,096,885) 
prepares an insecticide by dissolving 
an extract of pyrethrum or derris in 
mineral oil of 300° F. to 600° F. 
boiling range consisting predomi- 


nantly of paraffinic hydrocarbons. 


Biological Testing Methods 
A. E. Badertscher (Soap XIII 
[9]: 93, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
107. 109, Sept., 1937) discussed semi- 
concentrate sprays and the proper 
method of their evaluation. W. N. 
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Sullivan (Soap XIII [9]: 88, 89, 91, 
Sept., 1937) also reported a method 
for the evaluation of semi-concen- 
trate fly sprays. J. H. Ford (Soap 
XIII [6]: 116, 117, 119, June, 1937) 
proposed a method for standardizing 
Peet-Grady results. The observed 
value of the per cent kill of an un- 
known is adjusted to that correspond- 
ing to a 50 per cent kill for the offi- 
cial control insecticide. A. G. Grady 
(Soap XIII [1]: 110-112, Jan., 1937) 
commented on the Peet-Grady test. 
W. A. Simanton (Soap XIII [10]: 
103, 105, 107, 115, Oct., 1937) dis- 
cussed the evaluation of liquid insect- 
icides by the use of the Official Con- 
trol Insecticide. W. F. Kroneman 
(Soap XIII [7]: 101-102, July, 1937) 
discussed the need for specialized 
insecticide testing methods especially 
methods for evaluating insecticides 
for use against crawling insects. 
F. Munger and E. H. Siegler (Soap 
XIII [10]: 94, 95, 97, Oct. 1937) 
described two methods, namely, the 
poison-pill and rubber collar for test- 
ing insecticides against the American 
cockroach. E. L. Griffin (Soap XIII, 
1: 98-100, Jan., 1937) discussed the 
labeling of insecticides. The Food 


and Drug Administration recognizes - 


the total ethyl ether extractives of 
derris root or cube root and the total 
petroleum ether extractives of pyre- 
thrum as active constituents. 


Rotenone, Derris and Cube 


According to Neathery (Econ. 
and Trade Note, No. 126) Asst. Trade 
Commr. at Bogota, Colombia, the 
Colombian government is interested 
in exploiting the rotenone-bearing 
plants of that country, some of which 
contain over 5 per cent of rotenone. 
R. B. Stoddard (Soap XIII [4]: 95, 
97, 99, April, 1937) discussed agri- 
cultural insecticides especially the 
growing trend toward derris, cube 
and pyrethrum. R. C. Roark (E-402) 
reviewed the literature on ¢ephrosia, 
13 species of which contain rotenone. 
T. virginiana from Texas may contain 
more than 3 per cent of rotenone and 
promises to be of commercial value 
as an insecticide. Wille, Ocampo, 
Weberbauer and Schofield (Ministerio 
de Fomento, Bull. 11) of the Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station at La 
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Molina, Peru, have recently published 
a bulletin of 117 pages, 26 figures 
and 163 references on cube and other 
barbascos of Peru. The following 
topics are discussed; the botany, cul- 
tivation, chemistry, use as an insecti- 
cide and commercial importance of 
cube. 

Derris and cube have been 
used successfully for the control of 
the following agricultural insect 
pests: Mexican bean beetle, cabbage 
worms, tobacco flea beetle (U. S. Bur. 
Ent. and Plant Quarantine E-376) ; 
pea aphid (E-400); currant worm 
(Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. Cire. 447) ; goose- 
berry fruit worm (New York Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Ann. Rept., 1936) ; striped 
cucumber beetle (Conn. State Ent. 
Rept. 36) and European corn borer 
(Conn. Bull. 395). Milsum and 
Georgi (Malayan Agr. Jour. 25: 239- 
245) have studied the cultivation of 
derris in Malaya. They found that 
the proportions both of rotenone and 
of ether extract in a specific strain of 
Derris remain constant within limits 
for successive generations. A. M. 
Ambrose and H. B. Haag (Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 29: 429-421, 1937) found the 
acute oral toxicity of rotenone when 
fed to dogs to be more than 2 grams 
per kilogram of body weight. There 
seems to be little danger of acute 
poisoning from the ingestion of rote- 
none or the other constituents of der- 
ris and cube. H. B. Haag (Soap XIII, 
1: 112-c-112-d, 137, Jan., 1937) 
reported that rotenone is 1/30 as 
toxic as lead arsenate and only 1/700 
as toxic as strychnine by mouth to the 
rabbit. F. Ra, A. Japanese investi- 
gator (Soap XIII, 6: 131, June, 
1937) has studied the toxicity of rote- 
none. When injected intravenously, 
the lethal dose for rabbits was 5 mg. 
per kg. of body weight. Gooden and 
Smith (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 59: 
787-789) have reported the principal 
optical and physical properties of the 
carbon tetrachloride solvate of rote- 
none. Cassil (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. 
Ent. and PI. Quar. News Letter 4 [9]: 
34, mimeo.) reported that the maxi- 
mum derris residue remaining on cab- 
bage after 6 applications was only .8 
parts per million. Five-sixths of this 
was on the four outer leaves, which 
normally are discarded before the 
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cabbage is sold to the retail trade. 
R. R. LeG. Worsley (Jour. of the 
Society of Chemical Industry 56, 175- 
6T, 1937) found Mundula to be 
nearly three times as toxic as derris 
with an equal content of optical con- 
stituents. R. R. LeG. Worsley (Jour. 
of the Society of Chemical Industry 
56: 15T-23T, 1937) found no correla- 
tion between toxicity and ether extract 
or rotenone content in derris. How- 
ever, a direct correlation was found 
between the dehydro compounds and 
toxicity to one species of aphis. W. 
Spoon et al (Indische Mercuur 60, 
259-61, 275-7, 1937) reported that 
derris has 114 to two times the insect- 
icidal value of cube of the same rote- 
none and ether extractives content. 
Derris powder may be distinguished 
from the cube powder by microscopic 
examination. Nineteen samples of 
commercial derris powder were exam- 
ined; ten were genuine; three were 
mixed with powdered cube root; and 
six consisted exclusively of cube. 
W. M. Seaber (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
56: 168T-173T, 1937) determines 
rotenone in derris root by extracting 
with cold chloroform and crystalliz- 
ing from carbon tetrachloride. H. A. 
Jones (Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 9: 
206-210, 1937) reported that accu- 
rate results in the determination of 
rotenone in derris root were obtained 
only when the rotenone present was 
equivalent to at least 4 per cent of the 
root. If necessary rotenone should be 
added to bring its content up to this 
level. C. D. V. Georgi and G. L. Teik 
(Malayan Agr. Jour. 24: 489-502) 
emphasized that derris roots be sufh- 
ciently air-dried before shipment. 
Moisture determinations are best 
made by the xylene distillation meth- 
od. A. Caminha, Jr. (Bol. ministerio 
agr. Brazil 24, 15-25) reported that 
the rotenone content of Lonchocar pus 
urucu from Brazil ranges from 5 to 
12 per cent. W. M. Boyd (Soap XIII, 
6: 125, 129, June, 1937) discussed 
rotenone in household insect control. 
J. J. Boam, R. S. Cahn and A. Stuart 
(Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 56: 91T-96T, 
1937) have reviewed Merz’s work on 
tephrosin and deguelin and point out 
that his isodeguelin is identical with 
deguelin and allotephrosin is identi- 
cal with tephrosin. F. L. Begtrup 
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(Dansk. Tidsskrift Farmac. 1937: 6- 
12) determines rotenone in derris by 
extracting the 100-mesh powder with 
toluene and recrystallizing from car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

Chromek (German Patent 643, 
804; issued April 17, 1937; applied 
for February 7, 1932) patented a mix- 
ture of derris powder 7 parts; hexa- 
chloroethane 12 parts; ammonium 
linoleate 4 parts; petroleum 25 parts; 
methyl salicylate 2 parts and water 
50 parts. Hunn (U. S. Pat. 2,087-599 ; 
issued July 20, 1937; applied for 
Sept. 8, 1932; assigned to Stanco, 
Inc.) makes an insecticide by mixing 
water, oil and powdered derris root. 
Fawcett (U. S. Pat. 2,096,678) ob- 
tains rotenone from derris by distilla- 
tion in a very high vacuum. 


Synthetics 


W. H. Tisdale (Soap XIII 7: 
97-100, July, 1937) discussed recent 
progress in the development of insect- 
icides and disinfectants with particu- 
lar reference to new synthetics. D. F. 
Murphy (Soap XIII 2: 96-98) re- 
ported Lethane 384 (a 50 per cent 
solution in kerosene of n-butyl carbi- 
tol thiocynate) 1/80 as toxic as nico- 
tine to warm blooded animals. The 
Grasselli Chemical Co. (British Pat. 
No. 464,776) has patented fly spray 
compositions consisting of kerosene 
solutions or aqueous emulsions of 
decyl thiocyanate. 

Bindler (U. S. Pat. 2,070,350- 
1-2-3) prepares mothproofing mate- 
rials by condensing isatin-5-sulfonic 
acid or its derivatives with derivatives 
of phenol, for example, p-chloro- 
phenol. Kilgore (U. S. Pat. 2,070,- 
603) claims mesityl oxide oxalate 
methyl ester enol isomer and related 
synthetic esters to which pyrethrum 
extract or rotenone may be added as 
an insecticide and insect repellent. 
Remy (U. S. Pat. 2,078,458) pre- 
pares a mothproofing emulsion com- 
prising aluminum naphthenate, amy! 
acetate, water, and triethanolamine 
oleate. Stottler and Herrmann (U. S. 
Patent 2,082,188) employ organic 
quaternary phosphonium bases and 
other organic compounds in moth- 
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proofing solutions. Landers (U. S. 
Pat. 2,091,075) makes a mothproof- 
ing solution from sodium fluoride, 
“Nekal,” and other ingredients. Ches- 
nutt (U. S. Pat. 2,095,464) prepares 
free-flowing sodium fluoride by mix- 
ing it with soap solution and drying. 
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Derris versus Cube 

(From Page 113) 
whereas other insects appear equally 
susceptible to derris and cube. 

The apparent superiority of 
derris over cube may be due to its 
finer particle size and to a higher 
rotenone content than is shown by 
analysis. 

All derris powder sold in the 
United States is domestically milled, 
whereas about one-half the cube is 
ground abroad. Exact comparisons 
are lacking, but it is believed that 
powders ground in the United States 
are in general finer than those ground 
abroad. 

The rotenone in many samples 
of derris is difficult to extract, whereas 
the rotenone in cube is readily ex- 
tracted. If a sample of derris con- 
tains more rotenone than is revealed 
by the methods of analysis heretofore 
used, it will show to advantage when 
compared with a sample of cube of 
supposedly equal rotenone content. 

Additional tests with accu- 
rately analyzed cube and derris of 
the same particle size must be made 
against a number of species of insects 
before a_ final 
drawn as to their relative values. 


conclusion can be 


From information now avail- 


.able, any insecticidal superiority of 


derris over cube is more than offset 
by the present difference in price, 
which is 1] or 12 cents per pound. 
One hundred and thirty-two pounds 
of powdered cube can be purchased 
for the price of 100 pounds of pow- 
dered derris of the same (5 per cent) 
rotenone content. Moreover, the prin- 
cipal agricultural insect pests against 
which rotenone is used, such as the 
Mexican bean beetle, the pea aphid. 
and three species of cabbage worms. 
are as readily controlled by cube as 
by derris of equal rotenone content. 
At present prices more economical 
control of those insects susceptible to 
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rotenone can be secured with cube 


than with derris. 
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Advances in Disinfectants 
(From Page 110) 
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Rotenone Production 

Rotenone preparations are 
produced by subjecting a natural 
rotenone-containing substance to dis- 
tillation without ebullition at a pres- 
sure of 10-? to 10-° mm. of mercury 
and collecting the distillate. The na- 
tural substance such as derris roots 
may be dried and ground, and mixed 
before distillation with a_ carrier 
liquid that is substantially volatile 
at 120-170° C. and 10-4 mm. of 
mercury. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. Patent No. 
369,499, 


Canadian 
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Disinfectant Literature and Patents 


ECENT disinfectant lit- 
dealt 


mainly with the re- 


erature has 


sults obtained with specific products 
rather than with the method of test. 
Interest. however still persists in the 
resistance of Staphylococcus aureus 
as used in the F.D.A. and National 
Formulary tests. 


Vicher, Meyers, and Gather- 
coal (1) report on a study of the 
phenol resistance of fourteen oral 
and five stock strains of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus, using the F.D.A. 
method of test. The stock strains 
included four from the American 
Type Culture collection and No. 209 
of the F.D.A. secured from Reddish. 
Of the cultures of oral origin only 
one gave the required F.D.A. method 
resistance, and eight were killed by 
1:90 phenol in five minutes; of the 
stock cultures, one failed to give 
any tests up to the F.D.A.-standard, 
two gave the standard in 20 per cent 
of the cases, one in 36 per cent of 
the tests, and the fifth in 60 per cent 
of the cases. With the National 
Formulary standard. however, which 
requires killing in 1:80 dilution but 
survival in 1:90 in ten minutes of 
exposure; of the stock cultures, one 
met the requirements in 40 per cent 
of the cases, one in 45 per cent, and 
three in 80 per cent. Of the oral only 
two of the fourteen met the N. F. 
standard, 


While the phenol coefficient 
method of test has been generally 
adopted in this country, it is inter- 
esting to note that the suspension 
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method of test still has its advocates 
elsewhere. Hanne (2) reports tests 
made by this latter method and calls 
attention to E. coli as a suitable test 
organism when used in conjunction 
with other organisms. 

Reports upon specific com- 
pounds are quite abundant in the 
current literature. Dunn (3) and 
Heineman (4) report independently 
upon a new type of antiseptic, a 
mixture of high molecular alkyl- 
dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium chlorides 
of the chemical formula C,H;CH.N, 
(CH,), R,Cl in which R represents 
a mixture of alkyl radicals between 
C,H, ,O and C,, H,,, derived from the 
fatty acids of cocoanut oil. Both 
authors report high values against 
several bacterial and fungicidal test 
organisms, both in the presence and 
absence of horse serum. Bacterio- 
static tests are included in each re- 
port, while that by Heineman includes 
also agar cup tests to determine pene- 
tration, and tests of the alcoholic 
solution upon the skin. 

Dunn (5) also reports upon 
the fungicidal properties of secamyl- 
tricresol-o-hydroxyphenyl mercuric 
chloride and a mixture of the two. 
The two compounds separately and 
in mixture were effective against all 
the test organisms used namely, 
Trichophyton  interdigitale, Micro- 
sporon audouini and Monila indi- 
cans. A 1 per cent tincture of sec- 
amyltricresol was the most effective. 

Goedrich (6) describes a new 
iodine-bile compound, iodocholeate, 
soluble in water and alcohol, more 
germicidal than tincture of iodine 
or Lugols solution, but less destruc- 
tive to the tissue. 

Hurd and McNamee (7) have 
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reported on a series of alkyl resor- 
cinols which include the hexenyl, di- 
hexanyl, pentenyl, and heptenyl de- 
rivatives. All of these products 
possess significant phenol coefficients 
against Staph. aureus. E. typhi, and 
Strep. hemolyticus. 

In the field of mercury com- 
pounds McClesky and Swingle (8) 
have reported on comparative results 
obtained with sec-amyl tricresol, o- 
hydroxyphenol mercuric chloride and 
other mercurials and_ proprietary 
phenolic compounds against five dif- 
ferent types of organisms. Attention 
is called to the effect of formulation 
by blood plasma and the type of 
organism used. 

Lockeman and Ulrich (9) 
have shown that a preparation con- 
taining the silver of a hydroxy ben- 
zylidine derivative is strongly bac- 
tericidal against the E. typhi group 
of organisms. 

Prout and MacStrickland (10). 
using the agar plate and agar cup 
plate, tested the antiseptic action of 
ointments made up with a series of 
different fatty and non-fatty bases. 
The tests showed that antiseptics com- 
bined with fatty bases such as wool 
fat, hydrogenated fats, etc. showed 
greater bacteriostatic properties than 
when combined with non-fatty bases. 
In the non-fatty group white petro- 
latum was found to be better than 
petrolatum. Phenol, boric acid, 
chrysorobin, calamine, sulphur, and 
zinc oxide showed no bacteriostatic 
properties when combined with the 
bases employed. The agar cup plate 
test was found to give a more even 
zone of inhibition than the agar-plate. 


Bryan (11) reports on the 
evaluation of ointments using a 
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BREUER’S TORNADO ELECTRIC SPRAYERS 


get you reorders because they are the most efficient and 
durable insecticide sprayers ever built. Supply your cus- 
tomers with the best. 

The New Tornado Model 36 
Aulomatic Time Switch—Volume Air Control 
One Gallon Capac- 
ity, 1-3 H.P. G. E. N ’ Rae LUTOMATIC 

Universal Motor : 







Here is the finest sprayer ,)),<r,a:¢ 
ever built. Similar to the _ 0 
now widely used Tornado ° 
Model 54 and retaining the 
automatic time switch, vol- ‘VOLUME 
ume air control and adjust- CONTROL 
able nozzle features, the new 
Model 36 will spray a big 
volume of insecticide great 
distances in finest gas for- 
mation, 

The patented principle of 
heating and compressing ma- veqinanl 
terial does the trick. Just container 
the sprayer you need for —_ 
covering large distances and 
penetrating with the finést 
gas every possible source of 
insect existence. 

Get the facts on this sprayer 
beiore buying! 


Also most complete line of electric sprayers to 


i roblem. 
meet every spraying Pp’ MODEL s4— 


1 QT. CAPACITY 
It features an auto- 
matic time switch 
set at any point from 
1 to 30 minutes — 
sprays desired amount 
without any attention 
whatever — automati- 
cally shuts off, Can 
also be used for hand 
spraying. Adjustable 
nozzle can be set for 
spraying in any posi- 
tion. Also exclusive 
volume control ad- 
justment permits 
spraying one ounce 
every two to four 
minutes with either 
fine or heavy spray. 
MODEL 53 same as 
Model 54 except does 
not have automatic 
time switch. 





Mode! 50 Fan Type unit. A 
fine insecticide atomizer. 
Sprays distance 
of 8’ to 10’. % 
H.P. G.E. Uni- 
versal Motor, 1 
pint glass jar. 20’ of rub- 
ber covered cable. 









Model 6 Fan Type unit. Will break insecticide into a 
very fine mist. Sprays 18’ to 20’. 1/3 H.P. G.E. Uni- 
versal Motor. Norma Ball Bearings, 1 gallon metal 
container. This model is for larger institutions, ware- 
houses, industrials, etc., and is also highly recommended 
for moth-proofing solutions. Write today for complete 
description and circulars. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


862 Blackhawk Street Chicago, III. 
We do not sell insecticides, Our business is manufacturing sprayers. 
Patented in U. §S. A. and Foreign Countries 
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modified cup technique and taking 
1 per cent phenol as the standard 
for comparison. Britt (12) reports 
that the N.F.-VI Calomel ointment 
is not as effective as the N.F.-V. 
preparation. 

The industrial use of disin- 
fectants is taken up by Ashby. 
Hedges. and Gibbons (13) in a study 
of the use of germicides and fumi- 
gants in the baking industry to over- 
come “ropiness” in bread. Formal- 
dehyde was found to be a very effec- 
tive fumigant and hypochlorites were 
effective in spray from where there 
was no danger of corrosion. Along 
the same lines Epstein (14) reports 
tests made with paints containing 4 
per cent halogenated oil. They are 
shown to have an antiseptic or in- 
hibitory action after application to 
surfaces. This inhibitory power is 
present not only directly after ap- 
plication but persists for at least sev- 
eral months. The test organisms used 
were E. typhi, Staphylococcus aureus, 
yeasts and molds. 


Patents 
Mercurials: Anderson (15-20) 
in a series of patents covers a wide 


range of phenyl mercury compounds * 


which are stated to possess high 
germicidal properties but to be low 
in toxicity. These compounds include 
combinations of the phenyl mercuric 
radical with various benzene car- 
boxylic acids, aryl. alkyl acids, hete- 
rocyclic bases, various imines and 
imides, both aromatic and_hetero- 
cyclic. According to their class they 
are suitable for use in mouthwashes, 
soaps, etc. and in therapeutics. 

Phenolic Compounds: Stockel- 
bach (21) prepares a germicide from 
a tertiary alcohol such as tertiary 
butyl alcohol and a mixture of 
phenols derived from coal tar, pre- 
ferably by heating with zinc chloride. 
Klarmann (22) claims a compound 
containing p-tertiary-butyl-phenol or 
one of its alkyl substituted derivatives 
such as_ p-tertiary-butyl m-cresol. 
which together with chloro-cresol or 
other phenolic compound is suitable 
for use in dilute aqueous solutions 
or may be used in soaps. 

Methods are described for the 
preparation of various substituted 
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diphenyls in patents issued to Harris 
(23) and Jenkins (24) (25). Britton, 
Coleman, and Mills (26, 27) describe 
alkyl-chloroand alkyl-bromo-hydroxy- 
diphenyls. Raizess and Clemence (28) 
add substituted butyl cresols to their 
previous preparations. 


Miscellaneous 

In patents issued to Taub, 
Leuchs. and Hahl (29, 30, 31) meth- 
ods are given for the preparation of 
a series of quarternary ammonium 
compounds. A disinfectant and fun- 
gicidal preparation has been patented 
(32) in which the active ingredient 
is dodecyl benzyl methyl sulfonium 
methosulfate. The preparation is 
claimed to be effective in the dis- 
infection of proteins and in ointment 
preparations with a petrolatum base. 
The use of oxides of silver and man- 
ganese preferably as silver man- 
ganate as germicides is described in 
British Patents (33). Silica gel. 
cellulose, etc. can be impregnated 
with the compounds and after pul- 
verizing the powder can be used as 
germicidal powder or added to emul- 
sions, salves, etc. to render them 
antiseptic. 
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Mothproofing Problems 

(From Page 105) 
ences to the use of thiourea deriva- 
tives as mothproofing agencies. The 
utility of such compounds was un- 
doubtedly discovered _ empirically 
since the patent dates antedate the 
investigations mentioned above. Nev- 
ertheless their mode of action now 
appears easily understandable for 
thio ureau derivatives are themselves 
capable of participating in oxidation 
reduction reactions and act pre- 
sumably by oxidizing the thiol com- 
pounds of the intestinal secretions to 
the inactive disulphides thereby ren- 
dering keratin digestion impossible. 


o 


Rotenone Determination 

When the crude rotenone-car- 
bon tetrachloride complex obtained 
is triturated with ethyl alcohol, the 
amount of rotenone recovered is 
stated to be 6 per cent low owing to 
loss of rotenone in the alcohol, as 
determined polarimetrically. C. D. 
V. Georgi and G. L. Teik. Malayan 
Agr. J. 25, 23 (1937). 
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automatic time switch, vol- 
ume air control and adjust- 
able nozzle features, the new 
Model 36 will spray a big compressor 
volume of insecticide great aves 
distances in finest gas for- 
mation, 

The patented principle of 
heating and compressing ma- |...) oy 
terial does the trick. Just container 
the sprayer you need for —< 
covering large distances and 
penetrating with the finést 
gas every possible source of 
insect existence. 

Get the facts on this sprayer 
beiore buying! 


Also most complete line of electric sprayers to 
meet every spraying problem. 





MODEL 54— 

1 QT. CAPACITY 

It features an auto- 
matic time switch 
set at any point from 
1 to 30 minutes — 
sprays desired amount 
without any attention 
whatever — automati- 
cally shuts off. Can 
also be used for hand 
spraying. Adjustable 
nozzle can be set for 
spraying in any posi- 
tion. Also exclusive 
volume control ad- 
justment permits 
spraying one ounce 
every two to four 
minutes with either 
fine or heavy spray. 
MODEL 53 same as 
Model 54 except does 
not have automatic 
time switch. 
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modified cup technique and taking 
1 per cent phenol as the standard 
for comparison. Britt (12) reports 
that the N.F.-VI Calomel ointment 
is not as effective as the N.F.-V. 
preparation. 

The industrial use of disin- 
fectants is taken up by Ashby, 
Hedges. and Gibbons (13) in a study 
of the use of germicides and fumi- 
gants in the baking industry to over- 
come “ropiness” in bread. Formal- 
dehyde was found to be a very effec- 
tive fumigant and hypochlorites were 
effective in spray from where there 
was no danger of corrosion. Along 
the same lines Epstein (14) reports 
tests made with paints containing 4 
per cent halogenated oil. They are 
shown to have an antiseptic or in- 
hibitory action after application to 
surfaces. This inhibitory power is 
present not only directly after ap- 
plication but persists for at least sev- 
eral months. The test organisms used 
were E. typhi, Staphylococcus aureus, 
yeasts and molds. 


Patents 


Mercurials: Anderson (15-20) 
in a series of patents covers a wide 
range of phenyl mercury compounds 
which are stated to possess high 
germicidal properties but to be low 
in toxicity. These compounds include 
combinations of the phenyl mercuric 
radical with various benzene car- 
boxylic acids, aryl. alkyl acids, hete- 
rocyclic bases. various imines and 
imides, both aromatic and _hetero- 
cyclic. According to their class they 
are suitable for use in mouthwashes, 
soaps, etc. and in therapeutics. 

Phenolic Compounds: Stockel- 
bach (21) prepares a germicide from 
a tertiary alcohol such as tertiary 
butyl alcohol and a mixture of 
phenols derived from coal tar, pre- 
ferably by heating with zinc chloride. 
Klarmann (22) claims a compound 
containing p-tertiary-butyl-phenol or 
one of its alkyl substituted derivatives 
such as_ p-tertiary-butyl m-cresol. 
which together with chloro-cresol or 
other phenolic compound is suitable 
for use in dilute aqueous solutions 
or may be used in soaps. 

Methods are described for the 
preparation of various substituted 
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diphenyls in patents issued to Harris 
(23) and Jenkins (24) (25). Britton. 
Coleman, and Mills (26, 27) describe 
alkyl-chloroand alkyl-bromo-hydroxy- 
diphenyls. Raizess and Clemence (28) 
add substituted butyl cresols to their 
previous preparations, 


Miscellaneous 


In patents issued to Taub, 
Leuchs. and Hahl (29, 30, 31) meth- 
ods are given for the preparation of 
a series of quarternary ammonium 
compounds. A disinfectant and fun- 
gicidal preparation has been patented 
(32) in which the active ingredient 
is dodecyl benzyl methyl sulfonium 
methosulfate. The preparation is 
claimed to be effective in the dis- 
infection of proteins and in ointment 
preparations with a petrolatum base. 
The use of oxides of silver and man- 
ganese preferably as silver man- 
ganate as germicides is described in 
British Patents (33). Silica gel, 
cellulose, etc. can be impregnated 
with the compounds and after pul- 
verizing the powder can be used as 
germicidal powder or added to emul- 
sions, salves, etc. to render them 
antiseptic. 
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ences to the use of thiourea deriva- 
tives as mothproofing agencies. The 
utility of such compounds was un- 
doubtedly discovered empirically 
since the patent dates antedate the 
investigations mentioned above. Nev- 
ertheless their mode of action now 
appears easily understandable for 
thio ureau derivatives are themselves 
capable of participating in oxidation 
reduction reactions and act pre- 
sumably by oxidizing the thiol com- 
pounds of the intestinal secretions to 
the inactive disulphides thereby ren- 
dering keratin digestion impossible. 


o 


Rotenone Determination 

When the crude rotenone-car- 
bon tetrachloride complex obtained 
is triturated with ethyl alcohol, the 
amount of rotenone recovered is 
stated to be 6 per cent low owing to 
loss of rotenone in the alcohol, as 
determined polarimetrically. C. D. 
V. Georgi and G. L. Teik. Malayan 
Agr. J. 25, 23 (1937). 
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Insecticide Progress in 1937 


HAT the consuming 

and reselling public 

are appreciative and in 
accord with the preparatory work 
carried on by the National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, relative to the formu- 
lation of more accurate testing and 
grading procedure can be attested, 
first, by the favorable reaction of the 
majority of our own members who 
are not in committee work, and sec- 
ondly, by the favorable comments of 
large buyers and independent man- 
ufacturers who are not members of 
this association. 


Only recently did your Chair- 
man of the Insecticide Committee 
General discuss the above program 
with an official of one of the large 
major oil companies located in Cali- 
fornia. His comments to the outline 
of our program for more modern 
testing and evaluation of sprays was 
to the effect that he, personally, was 
of the opinion that our stand was 
well taken and that, further, he would 
pass on the information presented 
him to the California Insecticide As- 
sociation. 


At the September Board of 
Governors’ meeting, the writer rec- 
ommended to the board that plans 
be developed for more closely co- 
ordinating the two associations, and 
to take steps to avoid any confusion 
which may result from the two asso- 
ciations working at cross-purposes in 
dealing with Federal and State insec- 
ticide regulations. Originally, due to 
insecticide manufacturing operations 


* Report, General Insecticide Committee, 24th 
annual meeting, Natl. Assn. of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Mfrs., New York, Dec., 1937. 
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Shell Petroleum Co. 


being .confined to the area east of 
the Mississippi River and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, the industry 
was divided into these groups on a 
geographical basis. However. the 
various states are now more rapidly 
adopting insecticide regulations so 
that again the interests of all the 
manufacturers become as one. and 
both associations must recognize this 
fact and take the necessary steps to 
coordinate the work of the two asso- 
ciations. This will enable them to 
distribute the necessary educational 
data to the various State and Federal 
bodies apprising them of the im- 
provements and functions of modern 
insecticides. 


To insure closer cooperation, 
it is advisable to consider readjust- 
ment of our convention schedule, and 
to consider the holding of the semi- 
annual June meeting at a more cen- 
tral location such as Kansas City, 
so as to permit both association 
bodies to attend this meeting. It is 
recommended that a resolution be 
passed inviting the California asso- 
ciation to hold a joint meeting with 
this association next June, and to 
delegate to the secretary the respon- 
sibility for making the necessary 
arrangements, including date and 
town agreeable to both associations. 


Because of the pressing need 
for immediate official consideration 
of the many problems coming before 
the various committees in the associa- 
tion, it is deemed advisable to hold 
future Board of Governors’ meetings 
at the time of annual and semi- 
annual meetings of the association. 
and preferably a day or so prior as 
well as a day after such meeting 
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dates. This procedure would guar- 
antee a more complete attendance at 
each board meeting, as it would pre- 
clude the necessity of members be- 
ing absent from their business ex- 


“cept at the time of the convention, 
and make for a more complete ad- 


ministration of the voluminous prob- 
lems coming before the association. 
In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that such a procedure would 
permit the board meeting, as often 
as necessary throughout the period 
of the convention and when the prob- 
lems are intricate, permit full con- 
sideration supported by committee 
findings. 


Specifications for Fly Sprays 
Recently a draft of the Insec- 
ticide General Specifications and 
Grade Classifications, along with an 
introductory statement explaining 
their purpose, was submitted to the 
entire roster of members of this as- 
sociation. The specification and grade 
classification was adopted and ap- 
proved at the June semi-annual con- 
vention held in Chicago, and the fore- 
word was submitted at the September 
Board of Governors’ meeting by the 
Chairman of the Insecticide Commit- 
tee General, who collaborated with 
the testing committee in its prepara- 
tion. After its review by the Board 
of Governors’ unanimous approval 
was voted and instructions given the 
secretary, that this document be 
printed and distributed to the mem- 
bership for review and report at the 
December convention. 

Advance distribution was made 
in order to permit the full member- 
ship to acquaint themselves with the 
specifications. and to permit the test- 
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CRESOL U.S.P. 


Cresol Compound prepared from 
Standard Cresol U.S.P. contains less than 5% 
Phenol and falls well within the limitations of 
the Federal Caustic Poisons Act. 


Barrett 


TAR ACID OILS, 10%-757% 


Carefully blended oils ranging in tar acid 
content from 10% to 75% for manufacture of 
disinfectants, 


CRESYLIC ACIDS 


Grades of various distillation ranges depend- 
ing upon requirements. 


PHENOL U.S.P. 


A pure white crystalline product, 40° C. mini- 
mum melting point. 


HYDROCARBON OIL 


A neutral coal-tar oil for high coefficient dis- 
infectants. 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


Approximately 25° C. boiling range. 


DIP OIL 


A coal-tar base for animal dips. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Barrett Specification Roofs 
- » « Barrett Shingles and Roli 


Roofings . . . Protective Coal- 
tar Paints and Damp-proofing 
Materials . . . Tarvia and 
Tarvia-lithic, for road  con- 
struction . . Creosote Oi! 


. « « Pipe Line Coatings .. . 
domestic Sulphate of Ammonia 
and Arcadian, the American 
Nitrate of Soda. 
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TWO-NEW-SELF-POLISHING 
WAXES 


CRYSTAL BRITE—MIRRA GLOSS 


“We say and you will too 
After you see what they will do.” 


THAT THESE WAXES ARE 


Revolutionary Products 


* IMMEDIATE WATER PROOFING 
* LESS SLIPPERINESS 
* HIGH LUSTER WITHOUT BUFFING 
* DURABILITY 


COULD-YOU-ASK-MORE? 


You will be amazed at both results and reason- 
able prices too 


JOBBERS ONLY 


For More Beauty and Economy Wax All Floor Surfaces 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Our new 52 page book, Modern Floor Mainte- 
nance for 1938, and 8 page Supplement, W ax Facts 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


T. F. WASHBURN CO. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE DIVISION 
2244 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ing committee time to investigate one 
or two minor points that would fur- 
ther increase the accuracy of the test 
methods. Subsequent report of the 
testing committee indicates that these 
points will not change the significance 
of the specification as now written in 
any way. and it was recommended 
that the completed draft be issued as 
written. However, the investigation 
carried on by the testing committee 
showed that the minor modifications 
would materially improve the test 
accuracy and the Chairman of the 
Insecticide Committee General will 
recommend to the Board of Governors 
that the draft be published and dis- 
tributed as originally planned. 


Commercial Standards 


As previously discussed in the 
June report and its predecessors, it 
has long been the hope of the asso- 
ciation to obtain the sanction and 
services of the Federal Government 
in controlling the quality of insec- 
ticides offered to the trade. 
first thought that by placing the as- 
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sociation grade on the container label, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
could then assist the association. It 
now develops that another arm of 
the government is also available to 
us, namely. the Commercial Standards 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. This can be achieved by pre- 
senting the association’s specifica- 
tions, including the grading system. 
to the Commercial Standard. Such 
a procedure would require the in- 
secticide to be labeled by grade and 
give an official standing to the Asso- 
ciation specifications, so that the 
Food and Drug group could use the 
commercial standard specifications 
as well as the Insecticidal Act as a 
guide in policing shipments. 

This procedure would permit 
us to urge all government bodies such 
as the procurement division. Veterans’ 
Administration, etc.. who now submit 
individual specifications for govern- 
ment deliveries, to abide by the rec- 
ognized standards. This will mini- 
mize the existing confusion that now 
exists when members are quoting on 
various government bids. 

It is generally considered that 


the above agencies tie-in with the 
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association would consequently react 
favorably in the minds of the con- 
suming and reselling public, and ulti- 
mately result in insecticide manufac- 
turers obtaining a better market for 
their products. 

In concluding this discussion, 
I wish as a Chairman of The Insec- 
ticide Committee General. to make 
a formal motion that the insecticide 
specification and grading system be 
presented by the association to the 
Commercial Standards Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. with 
the request that it be promulgated 
as a commercial standard. 


ee =. 
Hotel Sanitation 
(From Page 116) 


eral. especially the recesses in the 
bed-ends where the side rails are 
attached, as well as all the surfaces 
of new mattresses and springs. How- 
ever, the older mattresses and springs 
are sent to the incinerator room and 
burned. and as there is no wall paper 
in our guest rooms and the carpets 
are scrubbed regularly, the chance 
for any breeding of these pests is 
negligible. 

Ants are another thing which we 
do not have, as there is no place in 
a fire-proof building for them to 
the exterminator elimi- 

automatically in his 


breed and 
nates them 
rounds, if they should come in on 
food and produce. 

Roaches, while our biggest prob- 
lem, compared to other forms of in- 
sect life, are really not a problem, 
as with our exterminating setup. they 
are kept down to what I might call 
an irreducible minimum. We employ 
an outside exterminating contractor. 
who visits the Hotel daily, and 
spreads insect powder around the 
employees’ locker rooms; also 
kitchens, bakeries, and other places 
where food is handled. This ex- 
terminating system is also applied 
to locations where roaches or other 
vermin might breed if not treated in 
this manner. In addition, the Stew- 
ard and Housekeeper have spray 
guns, and any roaches that happen 
to be noticed are promptly extermi- 


nated between times by our own help. 
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We have found that by keeping our 
elevator shafts and pits clean, espe- 
cially those handling food, and also 
keeping the Receiving Department, 
where the goods are brought in, in 
first-class sanitary condition, that the 
problem of roach control is fairly 
simple. 

Every forward looking manufac- 
turer can better his own standing 
with his customer by really studying 
the customer’s problem and making 
recommendations as to the elimina- 
tion of cracks. holes. loose tile, etc., 
even though such recommendations 
may appear to lessen his chance of 
doing business. You must bear in 
mind that every Hotel is in constant 
danger of both rodent and insect in- 
festation, so that the generous use 
of your products as safeguards is 
always a necessity. Of course. the 
use of disinfectants and deodorizing 
materials goes without saying, and 
we could not hope to keep our Hotels 
habitable without their daily use. 


¢ 
Windshield Cleaners 
(From Page 25) 


that could be used in this way might 
contain such ingredients as ammonia- 
water, ammonium soap, ammonium 
salts and amorphous silica in _per- 
manent suspension. The abrasive has 
to be so soft that it will not scratch 
glass, at least not to any serious de- 
gree. Amorphous silica, sold as 
Illinois silica. is much softer than 
Silicas differ in 


properties and can not be bought 


hard-quartz silica. 


on a price basis for this particular 
use. Amorphous silica should pass 
99 per cent through a 325-mesh 
screen. 


HERE are two kinds of 

solid cleaners, one of 
which is soap and the other essen- 
tially an abrasive. One soap product 
is put out in the form of a small 
cake mounted on a wooden block 
which serves as a means of handling 
the soap. The block is made with 
grooves in it and the soap molded 
on the block, the soap in the grooves 
holding the rest of the soap firmly 
attached. The soap itself is a high 
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DEODORIZING 
URINAL 
BLOCKETTES: 


BOWL PERFUMERS 


These are just a few of the various types 
of blocks we manufacture. 


Para Blocks are our specialty. So let us 
quote on your requirements. 


Write for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
on Our Complete Line of Polishes, Waxes, Etc. 


UNCLE SAM CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
329 East 29th St. New York, N. Y. 
Established 1915 
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CRESYLIC ACID 
AROMATICS 


PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL BENZYL ACETATE 
GERANIOL BENZYL ALCOHOL 
CITRONELLOL BENZOPHENONE 
ACETOPHENONE AMYL CINNAMICALDEHYDE 


For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 
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titre soap which is unusually dry, 


since it contains only about 4 per 
cent moisture. The soap can be 
handled much like a_ blackboard 
eraser, and is rubbed over the glass 
after loose dirt has previously been 
wiped off. It can be rubbed on wet 
glass or dry glass. If rubbed on 
dry glass, it is simply polished after- 
ward with a dry cloth, no water 
being used at any stage. Its chief 
function is evidently to prevent 
water-drop formation. 

A somewhat similar product 
has been marketed in much the shape 
and size of a lipstick. This particular 
material is a mixture of soap and 
sulfonated oil and has the color of 
the latter ingredient. The stick is 
wrapped in tin foil at the base and 
is applied to glass surfaces like a 
piece of chalk. Its purpose is again 
to make water run off the windshield 
in a sheet instead of forming drops. 

Powdered products are of the 
abrasive type. A well-known and 
very successful branded material for 
cleaning windows contains about 6 
per cent of powdered soap and 94 
per cent of feldspar. Powders are 
rubbed on with a wet cloth, and then 
rubbed off with a dry one. They 
are very efficient against bugs and 
other bits of solid dirt. Feldspar is 
the most desirable abrasive for use 
on glass. The soap present in this 
product is removed by the friction 
of the abrasive. Since it is applied 
moist, the soap aids in wetting out 
the dirt. A similar product to the 
above contains 2 per cent of pow- 
dered soap and 98 per cent of 200- 
mesh feldspar. 

A proposed federal specifica- 
tion for a glass-cleaning powder suit- 
able for use on cabin windows and 
aircraft windshields contains the fol- 
lowing points:—The material shall 
be a fine uniform powder which will 
clean glass without scratching and 
without leaving any film. Alkaline 
salts shall not exceed 1 per cent, or 
free alkali 0.1 per cent. Insoluble 
siliceous material shall be not less 
than 88 per cent or more than 93 
per cent and shall consist entirely of 
ground feldspar which will pass 
through a 100-mesh sieve, with a 
residue on a 200-mesh sieve not ex- 
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ceeding 5 per cent. Rosin, sugar and 
foreign matter shall not be present. 
Feldspar may be identified by means 
of the petrographic microscope. 


HARACTERISTIC of the 

packaging and marketing 
of windshield cleaners and some glass 
cleaners are the dispensing nozzles 
and spraying devices with which 
either glass bottles or cans are 
equipped. Several types of small 
spray pumps, attached to the con- 
tainers when they leave the factory 
or included in the package to be 
attached by the user, find a wide 
application in windshield cleaner 
marketing. By spraying directly on 
the windshield, the proper quantity 
of cleaner may be applied directly 
to the surface to be cleaned, obviat- 
ing waste and saving time. A light, 
even wetting of the surface may be 
secured by spraying which cannot be 
obtained by pouring the liquid on 
a cloth and applying. For garage 
use, the material is usually supplied 
in gallon cans, or larger, and small 
all-metal atomizers, capable of being 
refilled, are furnished with the ma- 
terial or sold separately. 

In labelling, the manufacturer 
always tries to inject an individual 
note. A great majority always insist 
on being much too optimistic about 
what their product will do. One 
manufacturer calls his product an 
“instant” glass cleaner, and follows 
this up with the mild statement that 
“it’s the world’s fastest cleaner for 
glass.” The product contains less 
than 25 per cent alcohol. A product 
containing 70 per cent alcohol advises 
several applications to remove dried 
bug juices, with brisk rubbing after 
each application. This sounds as 
though the producer of the article 
had actually tried his liquid and 
found that it was no joke to get the 
stains off with alcohol. A product 
containing less than 20 per cent 
alcohol and a trace of ammonia bears 
the claim that it “dissolves squashed 
bugs—the solvent action is very 
rapid.” My advice to such a manu- 
facturer is to put a fly, or an ant, 
or any other insect that he wishes 
to select, in a bottle of dilute alcohol, 
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to see how long it will take for it 
to dissolve. 

Directions for use constitute 
a helpful and informative addition 
to any package, no matter how 
obvious they may seem. Most people 
have acquired the habit of looking 
for directions. so that they feel dis- 
appointed if they are not there. Also ° 
they like to be sure they are doing 
the thing right. This is a type of 
response that the producer will do 


well to cultivate. 
ag Cece 


Evaluation of Germicides 

The determination of phenol 
coeflicient is not an accurate basis 
for evaluation of disinfectants except 
under certain conditions. A more 
valuable expression for sterilization 
of living material would be based 
on a combination of the killing power 
of the disinfectant (A) with its toxic 
action toward living embryonic tissue 
(B). A/B is called the toxicity in- 
dex. The smaller the index the more 
perfect is the germicide. Aqueous 
iodine is the best of all germicides 
studied. Of the newer organic prep- 
arations examined, hexylresorcinol 
gave the lowest index when tested 
against Staphylococcus aureus, and 
metaphen the lowest when tested 
against E. typhosa. A. J. Salle, W. A. 
McOmie and I. L. Schechtmetister. 
J. Bact. 34, 267-73 (1937). 
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Disinfectant Compositions 

Disinfecting and bleaching 
compositions are made by adding 
salts of chloroamides of organic 
sulfonic acids to soap-like sulfonates 
of fatty bodies. Thus, the sodium salt 
of p-toluenesulfamide chloride is 
mixed with sodium lauryl sulfate. 
Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.-G. Ger- 
man Patent No. 648,869. 
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Microscopic Rotenone Test 
Rotenone crystallizes from 
alcohol as hexagonal plates. When 
impurities are present in the alcohol 
solution the edges of the plates are 
characteristically curled. In the 
presence of formaldehyde rotenone 
crystallizes as acicular arborescences. 
Emmanuel Pozzi-Escot. Rev. cienc. 


(Peru) 38, No. 418, 63-4. 
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“Little Bugs—Big Bugs 


These Sprayers 
KILL THEM ALL!” 


When Mrs. America has trouble with insect pests 
she wants to be rid of them in a hurry. Whether 
it’s flies, moths, roaches or whatnot, she wants the 
insecticide that answers her problem. : 


How well your insecticide does the trick. depends 
upon how well she applies it. Don’t take chances. 
Be sure that she uses it right by supplying the 
proper sprayer to handle the job. 

In the complete Hudson Line is a sprayer for every 
purse and purpose—from the little G-3% Glass Jar 
Sprayer to the No. 300 Electric. Here, you'll find 
the proper model for handling any insecticide, 
whether it’s for home, garden, farm, store or ware- 
house use. And each one delivers the finely atomized 
mist that insures highest killing power. 


Do You Know Them All? 


Are you up on the newest sprayer developments? You 
will find the last word in this complete line, fully 
described in the new Hudson catalog. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


Let Us Help You Sell in 1938 


The Hudson merchandising department is maintained 
to assist you. Tell us your problems and we shall 
gladly work with you. There is no cost or obligation. 


H. D. Hudson Mfg. Company 


589 EAST ILLINOIS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 


your money's worth! 


the editor of a prominent London 
business publication in the drug 
and chemical field has this to say 
about the technical information in 
SOAP: 


“TI must say that I find your journal the 
most informative of all the technical jour- 
nals we receive here from America. So 
many of the technical journals published 
in this country and in yours are just so 
much padding, but with your journal as 
soon as it comes into my office it is cut 
into about a dozen different parts and filed 
under various headings for future refer- 
ence. With most other journals, one is 
fortunate if one gets a useful article or 
piece of information per issue.” 


Other Features 


1. Complete news of the industry interest- 
ingly and concisely reported. 


po 


Up-to-the-minute market information on 
all raw materials used by soap and 
sanitary chemical manufacturers. 


Complete record of new trade marks 
and patents in every issue. 


ad 


4. Marketing, packaging and sales fea- 
ture articles in every issue written by 
the industry's experts. 


all in 


254 W. 3lst STREET 
N. Y. C. 


Subscription: Three Dollars 
Annually in the U.S. A. 


Foreign, $4.00 
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Merge Universal and Waxaid 

Universal Chemical Co., and 
Waxaid Co., both of Baltimore. have 
been consolidated and the former will 
be operated as Universal Chemical. 
Division of Waxaid Co., 700 Druid- 
hill Ave. J. Hamburger. chairman of 
the firm’s board, advises that Univer- 
sal was not sold at auction as recently 
reported and that waxes, chemicals, 
soaps. emulsifiers, etc.. will be sold 
as in the past. 
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Sanitary Distributors Meet 
Harry Newman Tolles, head 
of the Sheldon School of Salesman- 
ship. was the guest speaker at the 
December 20th meeting of the Affli- 
ated Sanitary Supply Distributors of 
Chicago at the Harding Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The association is today in the 
strongest position since it was founded 
and is steadily widening its member- 
ship list. In the last two months mem- 
bership applications from the nine 
companies have been approved. 
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Adds New Service 


Carbatype Chemical Co., man- 








ufacturing chemists of Omaha, Nebr.. 
have added a brokerage and market- 
ing service to their business. The new 
division will be known as Baker & 
Baker. They are looking for lines of 
industrial chemicals, chemical spe- 
cialties and by-products to represent 
in the Omaha territory. 
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Twi-Laq Chemical Moves 

Twi-Laq Chemical Co., for- 
merly at 25 North Portland Ave., 
Brooklyn, has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 221 Sullivan St. Arthur N. 
Wels is president and sole owner of 
the company. 

— — 

Lacquerwax Appoints Agency 

Lacquerwax Co., Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of liquid auto- 
mobile wax and cleaner, has appointed 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston. 
to direct its advertising. 
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Robbins Joins I. & D. Assn. 

Geo. B. Robbins Disinfectant 
Co., Boston, has been elected to active 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers. Guy P. Robbins is 
president of the firm. 


———— 


Murray Joins McConnon & Co. 

J. E. Murray, formerly with 
McLaughlin. Gormley King Co.. 
Minneapolis, has joined H. G. Me- 
Connon & Co., Winona, Minn. He 
will work in the insecticide division 
of that organization. 


SESE erence 


Sanovan in Special Offer 

Cosmos Chemical Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is featuring a special com- 
bination offer on “Sanovan”, house- 
hold deodorant. The combination 
consists of a four-ounce package of 
“Sanovan” deodorant and a package 
of “Sanovan” spray, 70-cent value. 
for 49 cents. 
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New Synthetic Insecticide 

Kessler Chemical Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, has just introduced a new 
synthetic insecticide under the name 
“Kesscocide 95.” The product is de- 
scribed chemically as alpha naphthyl 
isothiocyanate and is a white crystal, 
with a melting point of 55.5°C. and 
a boiling point of 142°C. at 6 mm. 
vacuum. It is very slightly soluble 
in water, but readily soluble in most 
organic solvents. It has a very slight 
pleasant odor, and insecticide solu- 
tions made with it are said to be 
odorless. According to the manu- 
facturer it produces colorless solu- 
tions which do not stain. It is stated 
that a 1 per cent solution shows an 
effective kill on houseflies. 
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Werner of Sanco Dies 

Fred J. Werner, for the past 
fifteen years associated with the sales 
department of the Sanco Products 
Co., Greenville, Ohio, died Nov. 29 


at his home in Greenville, according 
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to an announcement received from 
Louis Holzapfel, Sr.. president of 
the company. Mr. Werner was 
widely known in the middle-west 
among the institutional trade because 
of his long association with the sale 
of sanitary specialties. 
~~ 


Insecticide Market Grows 

Due to the tropical climate 
and a prevalence of certain kinds of 
insects, the cities of Panama and 
Colon offer an important, if rather 
limited market for household insecti- 
cides. Their use, accerding to recent 
reports, is growing. Some insecticides 
are prepared locally, with one manu- 
facturer at present operating on a 
small scale in Panama City. Cattle 
dips are also made locally. Concen- 
trates for their manufacture are 
brought in from abroad. usually in 
one- and five-gallon cans. Mosquito 
larvacide is likewise manufactured in 
the Republic of Panama and _ the 


Canal Zone. 
Sd 


To Register Disinfectants 

Argentina has established re- 
quirements for the approval and reg- 
istration by the National Department 
of Health, of disinfectants, deodorants, 
and insecticides offered for sale in 
Argentina. 

aaa 

Criticize N. Y. Specifications 

Attention is called to certain 
illogical requirements contained in 
the New York State specifications 
for germicide in a recent communica- 
tion from Gordon W. Baird of Baird 
& McGuire, Inc., Holbrook, Mass. 
The following contradictions in the 
New York germicide specifications 
are referred to by Mr. Baird: “First 
of all let me point out just where 
I think the specifications contradict 
themselves and confuse. They state 
‘the ingredients should be of U.S.P. 
quality or better’; they then go on 
to say the germicide shall contain 
cresylic acid. Cresylic acid as we 
know it is not U.S.P. They stipulate 
the weight of the soap should be 6 
per cent. How can this be soluble? 
In the third paragraph under ‘Solu- 
tion’ they state ‘it shall be formed 
without agitation’. How? Under the 
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Your 1938 Source of Supply 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES 


























Once again—our 40th year—we offer to the jobber of sanitary specialties the advantage 
of products with proven “customer acceptance,” Properly made, honestly sold, they give 
every needed advantage to assure complete results and repeat business. Take advantage 
of our “drop shipment” and “private brand and label” service—and keep the Chemical 
Supply Co’s Price List & Catalog handy at all times for ready reference. It’s chuck full 


of products you can sell every day—Copies will be gladly sent upon request. 











THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


2450 CANAL ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 














“Your Most Logical and Economical Source of Supply” 











‘THE NEW 


aS 


E-Z SEAL 


OUTSIDE LEVER LOCKING PAIL 
Here is the New Perfect Sealing Locking Ring that fits 


the REGULAR STANDARD PAIL. 


It opens easily, it is easily and securely resealed—and it 
stacks perfectly. 






You can now have the sales advantage of this 
practical Pail that your customers prefer, 
without changing the style of your Steel 
Package. 


Send for a sample Pail—and prices on the 
quantities you use. 






BENETCO PAILS and 
DRUMS ARE MADE 


IN 4 TO 65 GALLON WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO. 





SIZES FOR EVERY 6528 SO. MENARD AVE., CHICAGO 
PRACTICAL NEED. Phone: Republic 0200 Pe 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Phones: Delaware 3-4700— 
Cortlandt 7-0231 Phone: Galvez 2171 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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caption ‘Odor’ they state ‘shall not 
be perfumed’. Cresylic acid has a 
distinctive odor and no perfume will 
remove it. It will have a cresylic 
smell which is a good clean coal-tar 
odor. Possibly there are a few more 
contradictions in these specifications 
that I have overlooked. The point is, 
that manufacturers are placed in a 
rather peculiar position when cus- 
tomers ask for quotations based on 
such illogical specifications.” 
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Phenothiazine as Insecticide 
Recent experiments conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that phenothiazine holds 
considerable promise as a substitute 
for toxic materials as an insecticidal 
spray for fruits and vegetables. It is 
effective against a large number of 
insects, particularly the codling moth, 
and at the same time is harmless to 
humans. Its chemical formula is 


S 

C wn » C,H, 

and it is described as a combination 
of aniline oil and sulfur. It is com- 
mercially available through the Gras- 
selli Division of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington. One of 
the factors holding back its use at 
present is that no “sticker” has yet 
been developed to hold it on crops 
through rainstorms. This would be 
a less important consideration in the 
northwestern part of United States 
where summers are generally dry. At 
present levels it is twice as expensive 
as lead arsenate, but it is stated that 
only about half as much of the new 
material is necessary for effective 


C,H, 


spraying. 


Buettner Plans Western Trip 
The Board of Directors of the 
National Pest Controi Association has 
approved plans for a trip by William 
Q. Buettner, secretary, to attend 
meetings of various local groups of 
the association during January and 
the early part of February. The 
schedule calls for visits with the local 
associations and member firms of the 
industry in a number of cities in 
middle western and southern states. 
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R. J. Prentiss & Co. Expand 

Richard Prentiss, head of 
R. J. Prentiss & Co., New York, has 
just announced the purchase of the 
pyrethrum and insecticide division of 
Sherwood Petroleum Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., including plant, inventory, 
equipment, unfilled contracts and 
good will. Sherwood will retire from 
the pyrethrum field, but will con- 
tinue to refine and sell “Spraysene,” 
its deodorized insecticide base. The 
Sherwood pyrethrum extract plant 
will be consolidated with present fa- 
cilities of R. J. Prentiss & Co., allow- 
ing them to expand their output con- 
siderably. Sherwood Petroleum Co. 
has built up a substantial business in 
the pyrethrum and insecticide field 
over recent years in the sale of pyre- 
thrum, concentrates and _ insecticide 
specialties, as well as their deodor- 
ized insecticide William F. 
Kroneman, who has been in charge 
of the Sherwood pyrethrum and in- 
secticide division, will join R. J. 
Prentiss & Co., by mutual agreement 
with Sherwood, in charge of pyre- 
thrum concentrate sales. 


base. 


Penick & Co. to Move Plant 

As the first step in a program 
of expansion, S. B. Penick & Co. 
New York, have announced the pur- 
chase of 10 acres of land at Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., for manufacturing op- 
erations. As soon as alterations have 
been made on the new property, on 
which are ten one-story fireproof, 
brick and concrete buildings, and 
equipment installed, the manufac- 
ture of all extracts. insecticides, alka- 
loids, and other products of the firm 
will be concentrated there. Within 
a short time the company also ex- 
pect to announce the relocation of 
their main plant. The broad ex- 
pansion program comes as a result 
of the fire which last September de- 
stroyed all but one of the 15 build- 
ings of the Penick plant at Weehaw- 
ken, N. J. The Lyndhurst property 
is situated on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railroad, 9 miles 
from New York. S. B. Penick & 
Co. maintain warehouses and mill- 
ing facilities in Chicago, collection 
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Asheville. 
Roan 


and plant facilities at 
N. C.. and warehouses at 
Mountain, Tenn. 
ae 
Stevenson Returning to Detroit 
Ralph M. 


Givaudan-Delawanna. 


Stevenson, sales 
manager of 
Inc.. New York, for the past two 
years, will return to Detroit about — 
Feb. 1 on a leave of absence. Prior 
to coming east he operated his own 
manufacturers’ agency business at 
2457 Woodward Ave., Detroit, and 
in the future will spend part of his 
time with his own concern. During 
his absence the business has been 
under the charge of his son. The 
Stevenson firm acts as representative 
in Michigan and northern Ohio for 
R. J. Prentiss & Co., New York. insec- 
ticidal raw materials, Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., New York, perfuming 
materials, and White Metal Manufac- 
Hoboken, 
tubes. A new agency has just been 
obtained for Pennsylvania Refining 
Co., Butler, Pa., deodorized insecti- 
cide base and white oils. Mr. Steven- 
son plans a further increase in his 


turing Co., collapsible 


line and will carry warehouse stocks 
of some materials for local distribu- 
tion. Other non-conflicting agencies 
in the chemical line may shortly be 


added. 








New Bulletins 
(From Page 73) 


placed. The table turns readily, it is 
claimed, and the stem control levers 
are easy to raise and lower. Metal 
construction is used throughout. 
ea 

431—New House Magazine 

Magnus, Mabee and Reynard, 
Inc., New York, have begun publica- 
tion of a new house magazine, The 
Drum Key, containing historical in- 
formation about the use of soaps, cos- 
metics and perfumes, and items of 
general interest. Copies are available 
on request. 

ae een 

432—Jobbers’ Price List 

Elkay Products Corp., New 
York, has just issued a price list of 
“Elkay” sanitary chemicals and ac- 
cessories. Copies are available on 
request. 
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Our preparations will help you increase 
your sales on SWEEPING COMPOUND. 


SWEEPING COMPOUND M’N'F’R’S CO. OF N. Y. INC. 


421 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 

















Por your 1938 
liguid insecticide 


. to purchase odorless insecticide base to best advantage, consider contracting for 
your se ason’s requirements. There are distinct advantages in contracting for . . 


INSECTI- SOL 


The Perfect Insecticide Solvent 
Crystal Clear........ Permanently Odorless 





Stocks and sales representatives located at 
Boston Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Scranton, Pa. 
Chicago New York 
Also refiners of 


WHITE OILS PETROLATUMS 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 


Executive Offices: BUTLER, PA. Refineries: Karns City and Titusville, Pa. 
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Rochester Germicide Co. 


Marks 


LANS were laid for the 

celebration this year of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of Rochester Germicide Co., Ro- 
chester. N. Y., at a conference of 
the company’s branch managers, held 
at that city, Dec. 28 to 30. In an 
effort to make 1938 a banner year, 
sales contests, additions to the sales 
personnel. additions to the present 
line of products, and a greater sales 
territory were discussed at the con- 
ference. Announcement was _ also 
made of an anniversary catalog. to 
be issued shortly. A banquet was 
held on the second day of the con- 
ference. attended by all of the com- 
pany’s executives and sales repre- 
sentatives from the Rochester terri- 
tory as well as the branch managers. 
D. N. Calkins, founder of the firm, 
was presented with a volume of 
parchment sheets signed by each em- 
ploye, and an engraved sterling silver 
fruit bowl. 

Rochester Germicide Co. was 
founded in 1888, in the back rooms 
of an old house in Rochester. The 
total capitalization was $1000, part 
of which was furnished by C. P. 
Crowell, although it was not until 
1915 that Mr. Crowell was actively 
associated with the business. Mr. 
Calkins was manufacturer, salesman, 
bookkeeper, credit man, and service 
man. At the end of the first year a 
salesman, a stenographer, and a serv- 
ice man were added. In that year, 
the total volume of business was 
$3000. In a few years the firm moved 
to larger quarters in an old black- 
smith shop. 


About 1910 the company began 
to expand in a big way, and branches 
were opened in various cities. Today 
the company maintains seven branch 
ofices. Together with the managers 
in charge, they are located as fol- 
lows: Cleveland, H. V. Ebert, man- 
ager; St. Paul and Minneapolis, H. F. 
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50th Anniversary 


Wittmaack, manager; New York. J. 
A. Walsh, manager; Pittsburgh. R. 
W. Uhlman, 


manager; Chicago. 





D. N. Calkins 


W. G. Novesky. manager: Boston. 
H. W. Drury, manager. H. G. Provost 
is sales manager for the Rochester 
district. and J. A. Parsons. sa'es man- 
ager for eastern Pennsylvania. At 
one time a Canadian branch was 
opened in Toronto, but this was later 
changed over to a completely sep- 
arate company, with Canadian _per- 
sonnel and _= stockholders, though 
there are at present some American 
stockholders in common with Ro- 
chester Germicide. 

C. P. Crowell joined the com- 
pany in 1915, as vice-president and 
purchasing agent. the position he 
holds today. The present general 
manager, W. B. Eddy, came with the 
company in 1918, as assistant chem- 
ist. In 1920, W. S. Calkins was 
added to the staff. He is now the 
treasurer. C. W. Crowell joined as 
chemist and production superinten- 
dent in 1922, and has since been 
made a vice-president. All the above 


serve on the board of directors. 
a 





ar 


A letter received by the edi- 


tors of Soap from R. C. Treatt & Co.. 


SOAP 


London, sole selling agents in Europe 
and America for the Kenya Pyrethrum 
Board, questions the accuracy of a 
statement in the December 1937 issue 
of Soap with reference tw the pyre- 
thrins content of Kenya Flowers. The 
statement was made in the article 
that arrivals this year have been run- 
ning in the vicinity of 1.25 per cent 
pyrethrins. R. C. Treatt & Co. advise 
that “since the beginning of April 
this year Kenya Flowers have been 
sold with a guaranteed minimum con- 
tent of 1.3 per cent total pyrethrins 
and so far we have not had a com- 
plaint of any of the shipments so 
guaranteed. In fact many have tested 
appreciably higher than this figure. 
° 

Charles O. 

past thirty years associated with the 
Dodge & Olcott Co., New York, was 
appointed manager of sales for that 
company effective Jan. 1. 1938. Of 
his thirty years with D. & O, Mr. 
Homan has spent the last 20 in sales 


Homan, for the 


work. being widely known in the trade 
in New York, the Middle-West, and 
Canada. He started his career with 
D.& O. in 1908 as a mail clerk and 
worked up through various depart- 
ments of the business. In their an- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
Mr. Homan. D. & O. stated: “With 
his extensive knowledge of essential 
oils and perfuming materials, and his 
contacts in all parts of the country, 
and his likable personality, his co- 
workers at Dodge & Olcott Co. have 
pledged him 100 per cent cooperation 
and support.” 
reer 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, has recently announced two new 
fume-resisting paints for industrial 
use. It is reported that by use of 
these paints. superior resistance is 
obtained to moisture, heat, and fumes, 
—thus lowering plant maintenance 


costs. Further particulars available. 


i eee 


Instead of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Professional Extermi- 
nators Association in December, an 
open house gathering was substituted 
the afternoon of December 18. 
Notices will be mailed shortly re- 


garding the January meeting. 
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FEDERAL COLOR 


PROTECT Cement, 




















CEMENT & CONCRETE 
A new better method for solving the 
cement floor problem, Color Concen- 
trates mixed with a good wear re- 
sistant vehicle beautify, prevent 
“dusting” and cut maintenance. 
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SOLVES FLOOR PROBLEMS 


FEDERAL V 


FLOOR FIN 


331-339 S. PEORIA ST. 











Methods of 
Concrete 
Taos Now Discarded 


FEDERAL 


CHEMISTS HAVE DEVELOPED A 
NEW METHOD 
THAT MAKES CONCRETE FLOORS GIVE 
FAR LONGER WEAR 


CONCENTRATES 


for Mixing with GYM FINISH to BEAUTIFY and 
Concrete, 
Linoleum, etc. 


Wood Floors, 


APPLY WITH A MOP 


On floors these Color Concentrates 
may be applied with a mop, making a 
perfectly smooth, fine appearing job and 
at a big saving of time. Beautiful 
high lustrous and long lasting. One 
gallon covers approximately 750 square 
feet, one coat, as against coverage of 
about 500 square feet by ordinary 
products. 


STRONG RICH COLOR 
RESIST WEAR 


These colors are made specially to 
best resist the wear of traffic and retain 
their handsome appearance. They are 
attractive colors—best adapted for use 
on floors. 


MAKE FLOORS LOOK BETTER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Unprotected floors soon get to look 
shabby and if left bare over a period 
of time will show great depreciation, 
grooves, roughness, ugliness where dirt 
collects, bare spots, etc. 


RESIST ALKALIS, WATER, 
ACIDS—PREVENTS RUST 


Color Concentrate properly mixed 
with the Gym Finish will resist acids, 
washing solutions, alkali, ete. It stands 
up indefinitely even when scrubbed fre- 
quently with strong washing solutions. 
Sealed with this product, dusting is 
prevented in cement floors. 


EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


A properly finished floor eliminates 
much of the labor of maintenance. Dirt 
does not work into the pores of the 
material, and surface cleaning is all 
that is necessary. It requires less fre- 
quent washing with less effort than un- 
protected or improperly finished floors. 


Send for full 


ARNISH CO. 


ISH DIVISION 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


information. 
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NO NEED OF A GAS MASK 
WITH YOUR FLY SPRAY 


If You Use DEODOR to Solve Your 
Lethane Odor-Problem 


The present high price of Pyrethrum 
has created a difficult problem for the 
Spray manufacturer. Perhaps you 
would use Lethane in its place if you 
could find some way to do away with 
its objectionable odor. 


Our Deodor does this in the most ef- 


fective way—by so changing its char- 
acter that it is transformed into a 


pleasant odor. 


Whatever your odor problem—with para 
blocks, disinfectants, solvents or other prod- 
ucts—we make a type of deodorant that 
will eliminate or counteract it. Send us 
an untreated sample. We shall be glad to 
treat it and prescribe a remedy for your 
difficulty. 


In writing please give us full information. 


SCHIMMEL & CO... INC. 


601 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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Hold 16th Annual Chemical Show— 
Exhibits by 300 Companies 


UNDREDS of new in- 

dustrial products and 
manufacturing processes were dis- 
played at the 16th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, held during the 
week of Dec. 6 to 11. at the Grand 
Central Palace. New York. The ex- 
hibits filled the three floors of the 
Palace. with nearly 300 companies 
represented. Attendance was esti- 
mated at over 40,000. The theme 
note of the Exposition. which is held 
every two years, was the new slogan 
“Chemical Research Creates Indus- 
In line with that slogan, the 
following were typical of the many 


tries.” 


interesting and attractive exhibits 
displayed: 

Ertel Engineering Corp., New 
York. George A. Harkins was in 
charge of the booth. Ertel’s com- 
plete line of glass-lined filters, stain- 
less steel tanks, and bottle fillers was 


displayed. 
Powder Co., Wil- 


Special features of 


Hercules 
mington, Del. 
this booth included Viscosity tests 
of solutions of cellulose derivatives. 
tests illustrating the brightness of 
various grades of Hercules rosin. 
laboratory tests given paints, a test 
demonstrating the stiffness of textiles. 
and a test showing the flexibility of 
Hercules ethyl cellulose. 


Pease Laboratories, New York. 
A. Lloyd Taylor was in charge of 
the booth. 
illustrating the use of Pease research 


Samples were shown 


and advisory service to clients. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. William Stericker, W. 
H. Buxton, and J. W. Wichterman 
were in charge of the booth. Samples 
of different grades of silicate of soda 
and “Metso” 
hibited. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ince., 
Philadelphia. A. L. Blank was in 


charge of the booth. 


detergent were ex- 


A dryer with 
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oscillating type feed, a reversing pan 
dryer, and laboratory, truck, and tray 
dryers were exhibited. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Snell was in charge of the 
booth. A demonstration of the water- 
proofing quality of basic aluminum 
acetate was featured. 

Stokes & Smith Co., Phila- 
delphia. L. G. Smith, C. E. Schaeffer, 
and William Sanford were in charge 
of the booth. The “Universal” filler 
was featured. Also shown was an 
assortment of products filled by the 
Stokes & Smith equipment. 

Wilson & Bennet Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. J. Gossett was in charge of 
the booth, exhibiting the company’s 
complete line of steel pails, drums, 
and barrels. 

Industrial Chemical Sales Co., 
New York. H. L. Laughlin, T. G. 
Leek, A. T. Cirino. and E. B. Chaffey 
were in charge of the display. Fatty 
acid and pine tree products, featur- 
ing “Indusoil”, “Liqro” and “Nuchar” 
were exhibited. 


International Nickel Co., New 


York. E. A. Turner was in charge, 
featuring monel and nickel applica- 
tions for industri1l use. Castings, 


flexible tubing. and a monel covered 
steel roll were shown. Samples of 
“Inconel” and nickel clad steel were 
also exhibited. 

Niagara Alkali Co., New York. 
J. E. Ferris, D. J. Orcutt, and T. C. 
Keeling were in charge of the booth. 
Samples of carbonate of potash, 
caustic soda, liquid chlorine, para, 
and caustic potash were displayed 
on a revolving table. 


¢ 


St. Louis Pest Assn. Formed 

In a move to organize the 
pest control companies of St. Louis 
into a single association, the St. Louis 
Pest Control Association has been 
formed, with the following officers 


SOAP 


and board of directors: H. H. Cassil- 
ly, City Fumigating Co., president; 
Roy Allison, Abar Exterminating Co.. 
Walker. 


Acme Exterminating Co., secretary- 


vice-president; James C. 
treasurer; and William FE. Martin, 
Bug Death Exterminating Co., W. F. 
Exner, Termite Control Co., Gerald 
Clem, Rose Exterminating Co.; and 
Donald P. Moses, West Disinfecting 
Co., directors. Guidance in coordi- 
nating activities of the local and 
national associations will be given 
by Thomas G. Raley and Charles 
Denny, National Pest Control Asso- 
Control of mis- 


ciation directors. 


leading advertising and unethical 
sales practices was discussed at re- 
cent meetings of the St. Louis asso- 
ciation. 

° 


Floor Wax Makers Meet 


At a meeting of the National 
Association of Floor Wax Manufac- 
turers held in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, December 8, an advisory 
committee was named to assist the 
present temporary officers of the 
group to complete organization plans. 
Members of this committee will in- 
clude Jacob Kahn, Windsor Wax Co.., 
New York, chairman, V. L. Sinisi, 
A. C. Horn Co., L. I. City, N. Y., 
A. Wells, Twin City Shellac Co., 
Brooklyn, L. Kornicker, Uncle Sam 
Chemical Co., New York, and J. E. 
Saal. Vestal Chemical Laboratories. 
New York. Leo Lowenstein of D. A. 
Collins Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, will con- 
tinue to act as temporary chairman 
of the group and has been empowered 
to appoint additional com- 
mittees as may be needed. Member- 


such 


ship fee in the new organization has 


been fixed at $25. 
ale 
Penick Appoints Gilruth 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 


insecticide raw materials, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald 
Gilruth as manager of their foreign 
trade department. Mr. Gilruth, a 
native of Scotland, has a long record 
of experience in foreign trade. He has 
lived and traveled in the Orient, 
Europe, Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Latin Americas. 
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PALE CRESYLIC ACID 


ALL GRADES 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 


CRESYLIC CREOSOTE 


MIRVALE CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 


MIRFIELD YORKS, ENG. 
































the house of 
Quality Floor Wax 


We are one of the few real manufacturers of floor wax 
.. . In addition to the No Rubbing Liquid Wax, Paste 
Wax, Powdered Dance Wax, Furniture Wax, we make 
Pigmented Wax and 


STAIN WAX 


MAPLE, OAK, WALNUT AND MAHOGANY 


packed in bulk or under private label. 


WINDSOR WAX CO., INC. 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















= 4 S03P mn por” 
crete ix Cress! Conckants 


bulk products. 








SHAVING CREAM 


TOOTH PASTE 


In 
Bulk 

Or 
Under Your Own Name in our 
special tubes and cartons. These 
are lithographed with a blank space 
for YOUR label. In any quantity 
from one gross up. 


GEO. A.SCHMIDT CO. 


coe 20aaTeO 


Manufacturers of ‘ S Gvery Description 
As 
236-238 West North Avenue 
Chicago 
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To Hold Pest Control Conference 
At Purdue University Jan. 17-21 


HE second annual con- 

ference for Pest Control 
Operators will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette. Ind., January 17- 
21, under the supervision of Prof. 
J. J. Davis, head of the Department 
of Entomology of Purdue University. 
and in cooperation with the National 
Pest Control Association. The scope 
of the conference has been widened 
this year and much additional mate- 
rial which was not offered last year 
will be covered. The conference is 
open only to established pest control 
operators on payment of a registra- 
tion fee of $2.00. Those planning to 
attend must fill out and mail ques- 
tionnaires to Prof. Davis so that pro- 
vision may be made to supply them 
with the necessary outlines with which 
to follow the five-day course. 

The clinics will be a special 
feature of the conference and will 
take up problems relating to termites. 
ants, cockroaches, bedbugs, fleas. 
silverfish. booklice, rats, etc. In con- 
nection with the termite control clinic 
there may be some field work involv- 
ing demonstrations of shielding and 
use of chemicals. The evenings will 
be given over to a series of informal 
discussions and a limited social pro- 
gram. The group will attend a bas- 
ketball game the first evening. be- 
tween Purdue and Northwestern, for 
which tickets must be reserved in ad- 
vance. An informal banquet will be 
held the evening of January 20 which 
will be addressed by Dr. Edward 
Elliot, president of Purdue Univer- 
sity. At this dinner the judges will 
announce the winner of the contest 
being conducted by Charles Opitz of 
John Opitz. Inc., New York, to select 
a new name to replace the word 
“exterminator.” 

The tentative program for the 
conference has been announced as 
follows by Prof. Davis: 
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SECOND 
PEST CONTROL OPERATORS 
CONFERENCE 
January 17-21, 1938 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Monday—9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Registration, Agricultural Bldg., 
Room 102. 


1:30-4:00 p.m.— 

Activities and Needs of the Pest 
Control Operator, J. J. Davis. 
Reproduction and Development 

of Insects; How a knowledge 
applies to Controls. 
Insect Structures, B. E. Mont- 
gomery. 
Evening— 
Basketball — Northwestern vs. 
Purdue. Tickets, $1.00. 


Tuesday—9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Principles of Insect Control, J. J. 


Davis. 
Insecticide Appliances, G. E. 
Gould. 
Sources of Information, G. E. 
Lehker. 


10:00-12:00 a.m.— 
Identification of Immature Stages 
of Household Insects for Ad- 
vanced Group, H. O. Deay. 


1:30-4:30 p.m.— 

Chemistry of Insecticides, Intro- 
duction: Explanation of Chemi- 
cal Terms and some Funda- 
mentals of Chemistry, H. B. 
Haas and F. J. Allen. 

The Chemistry and Physics of 
Soil Poisons, G. L. Hockenyos. 

Pyrethrum, Derris, Rotenone and 
Other Plant Poisons and their 
Use in Household Insect Con- 
trol, H. E. Whitmire. 

Evening— 

Window and Advertising Dis- 

plays, H. W. Heine. 


Wednesday—9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Identification of Insects, H. O. 
Deay. 
1:30-4:30 p.m.— 
A History of Commercial Pest 
Control, H. E. Jennings. 
Clinic—Carpet Beetles and Moth 
Proofing, E. A. Back and W. E. 
McCauley. 
Evening— 
Salesmanship, A. H. Monroe. 
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Thursday—9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Clinic—Cockroaches, Fleas, Bed- 
bugs, G. E. Gould, W. E. Mc- 
Cauley and C. Denny. 


1:30-4:30 p.m.— 

Cooperation between Pest Control 
Operators and Official Ento- 
mologists, Wm. O. Buettner. 

Clinic—Rats and Mice; The Na- 
tion’s Problem, G. C. Oderkirk 
and E. F. Sennewald. 


Evening— : 
Banquet—President E. C. Elliott, 
Toastmaster. 


Friday—9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Clinic—Miscellaneous Problems, 
Including Stored Food Insects, 
J. J. Davis, E. A. Back, and 
H. K. Steckel. 


1:30-4:30 p.m.— 

Clinic — The Termite Problem, 
T. E. Snyder, Olive Falls, and 
G. L. Hockenyos. 


1:30-4:30 p.m.— 

Identification of Immature Stages 
of Household Insects, H. O. 
Deay. 

o 


Associated Exterminators Meet 

A regular monthly meeting of 
the Associated Exterminators and 
Fumigators of New York was held 
at association headquarters, Dec. 16, 
at which sales practices and selling 
prices were discussed. The need for 
greater education with regard to cost 
analysis was emphasized, and plans 
were made for an open meeting of 
the industry early in January at 
which typical cost problems will be 
analyzed. A new code of ethics was 
adopted at the December meeting 
and it is expected that these rules 
will become the basis for a further 
agreement which will provide penal- 
ties for violations. 


a 


Federal Vermin Exterminat- 
ing Co., New York, has moved to 
larger quarters at 55 W. 42nd St. 
es 


Omaha P.C.A. Convention City 
The National Pest 


Association has announced that its 





Control 


sixth annual convention will be held 
at Hotel Fontennelli, Omaha, Neb- 
raska, October 24-25-26. 1938. Con- 
sideration is being given to several 
new features as well as strengthening 
the essential parts of the program 
such as the clinics and general busi- 
ness problems confronting the firms 
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Always light in color . . . always sweet in odor... 
always satin-smooth in texture. In ALL WAYS 
Nimco Lanolin meets every requirement for a 
better Lanolin. Try it and see the improvement. 


Stocks Carried in CHICAGO @ KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


I. MALMSTROM & CO. 


147 LOMBARDY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












N. 


















| A new floor wax NEWEST IDEAS 


for the janitor supply IN 
and jobbing trades which is 


waterproot 


| 
| and which gives a “tested merit” dusters is so perfect mechani- 
| 
| 
| 


POWDER DUSTERS 


Every model in Lowell’s complete line of 


cally that even mixed dusts are discharged 


hi g he g l OSs WITHOUT SEPARATION in a fine cloud 
= 


exactly as compounded. Only the best in 


materials and workman. 
ship go into the manu- 


| 
| LOWELL GUARD DUSTER facture of these dusters 
Container 1% x 3% cee sll ane 
ZIP-ON WAX i esti are backed by 
| Lithographed tin name that has stood for 


Dries very bright and becomes water resistant 


top quality in sprayers 
as soon as dry. Wax content guaranteed and dusters for many 


100% Carnauba. Supplied in bulk, or with years. 


: . a : LOWELL GENERAL DUSTER 
your label in any size container. Container 8% x 8% 


Pump 1% x 10, 1-12” Extension 
Lithographed tin 


Shawmut Specialty Co. SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


91 Bickford St. en LOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ask about our new PINE NEEDLE SCRUB SOAP. North Pier Terminal, Opp. Navy Pier, Chicago 
Something different and better. CHICAGO, ILL. LOWELL, MICH. 


KESSCOCIDE 95 


ALPHA NAPHTHYL ISO-THIOCYANATE 


A NEW SYNTHETIC INSECTICIDE 
COLORLESS SOLUTIONS 
ODORLESS ECONOMICAL 


NON STAINING 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DELAWARE AVE. & MIFFLIN ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of the industry. The national com- 
mittee is to be headed by Walter S. 
McCloud of Chicago, Ill. (510 No. 
Dearborn St.) who is to be assisted 
by Louis Kotler of Memphis, Tenn.: 
Lawrence A. McKenna of Cleveland: 
Charles W. Houghton of Boston: 
Captain D. B. Castle of San Fran- 
William O. Buettner of 


cisco; 
Brooklyn; and Martin Meyer of 
Philadelphia. John Potts Linn of 


Omaha, Neb. heads the local Omaha 
committee and will soon announce 
the chairmen of the various local 


committees. 
> 


Dow Offers Preferred Shares 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 
Mich., has offered to common stock- 
holders of record Dec. 22, 30,308 
shares of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, at $103 a share on the 
basis of 4 shares of preferred for 
each 125 shares of common held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
to the public at a price not less than 
the stockholder offering. Proceeds 
will be used for plant additions. 
working capital, and $538,100 for 
the purchase of 6 per cent preferred 
stock of Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co. 


¢ 


New England P.C.A. Meets 

A meeting of the New Eng- 
land Pest Control 
held in Boston last month. A pro- 


Association was 


gram to eliminate useless listings in 


the classified telephone directory. 
and unethical copy in advertising 
was discussed. It was also decided 
that each member should pay the 
full amount of $10 association dues. 
rather than take advantage of the 


reduced rate. 


-@ 


Tropical Chemical Co. Moves 

Tropical Chemical Co.. sani- 
tary supply house formerly at 705 
W. Flagler St., Miami, Fla., has 
moved to 204 N. E. 2nd Ave.. that 
city. 

es 

J. H. Higgins Moves 

J. H. Higgins, sanitary sup- 
plier, formerly at 2160 N. W. Ist 
Ave., Miami, Fla., has moved to 2388 
W. Flagler St., that city. 


January, 1938 


Warn on Salesman 

Twi-Laq Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn, wax manufacturer, in a letter to 
Soap, warns the trade against a sales- 
man, Ed Weil, who has been rep- 
resenting them in Philadelphia was 
They 


cashed 


recently discharged. 
that this 


made out to the company. collected 


report 


salesman checks 


cash and did not turn it in, raised 
orders and otherwise swindled them. 
Information as to his present where- 
abouts would be appreciated. 


¢ 


1 & D Registration List 
(From Page 101) 


Hercules Powder Co. 

G. F. Hogg, J. B. Kennedy, George 
C. O’Brien, B. H. Little, Paul 
Mayfield, Friar Thompson, Jr. 

H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
M. L. Harrison, Paul F. Loris, R. E. 
Streckenbach 
Huntington Laboratories Inc. 
J. L. Brenn 
Industrial Chemical Laboratories 
L. H. Mattson 
Innis Speiden & Co. 
Mr. Johnson 
E. L. Jackson & Co. 
E. L. Jackson 
Kessler Chemical Corp. 
W. W. Angus 
Koppers Products Co. 
James H. Carpenter 
S. H. Kress & Co. 
Dr. Valdimur Tuma 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Dr. George F. Reddish 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Dr. Emil C. Klarmann 
MacNair-Dorland Co. 
Grant A. Dorland, W. E. Dorland, 
Ira P. MacNair, Richard Roley 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard Inc. 
William F. Fischer, J. B. Magnus 
McCormick & Co. 

Dr. A. Edison Badertscher, John N. 
Curlett, L. W. Jones, Charles P. 
McCormick 

McLaughlin, Gormley King Co. 
G. A. McLaughlin, John W. Purcell 
Merck & Co. 

L. Stievater, Jr. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Chester G. Filter, F. H. Kretschmer 

Midway Chemical Co. 

S. D. Benedict, G. A. Bowden, J. T. 

Hohnstine 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Frank E. Byrne, Clifford S. Heath- 

cote 
National Can Co. 

William R. Janney, G. H. Morris, 

E. D. Murphy, R. S. Solinsky 
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Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

Walter Horst 

Niagara Alkali Co. 

William J. Weed 

O’Connor & Kremp 

Joseph T. O’Connor, 

O’Connor, Jr. 
John Opitz Inc. 

Charles F. Opitz 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Smith Rairdon, Henry Blodgett 

Owens-Illinois Can Co. 
L. C. Bohs, J. W. Thayer 
S. B. Penick & Co. 

E. G. Allison, Dr. Thomas Lewis, 
Cady S. Corl, D. C. Beach, S. B. 
Penick, Jr., Harold Noble, Fred- 
erick F. Rauch 

Pennsylvania Refining Co. 

A. B. Weingard 

Peterman Co. 
Robert E. Spline 
Phinotas Chemical Co. 
P. J. Walsh 
John Powell & Co. 

Thomas S. D. Campbell, William J. 
Haude, David G. Hoyer, M. D. 
Leonard, John Powell, G. R. 
Rinke, E. B. Twyman, Dr. Alfred 
Weed 

R. J. Prentiss & Co. 

R. A. Bevernick, Harold R. King, 
Richard J. Prentiss, R. B. Stod- 
dard 

Reefer-Galler, Inc. 
M. S. Galler 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Co. 
J. L. Tildsley, Jr., William Higburg, 
P. C. Reilly, Jr.. W. B. Reinhart 
Rex Research Corp. 
J. E. Armstrong, H. W. Moburg 
Geo. B. Robbins Disinfectant Co. 
Paul L. Robbins, William J. Healy 
Rochester Germicide Co. 

Herbert W. Drury, W. S. Calkins, 

W. B. Eddy, J. A. Walsh 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
J. M. Graham, D. F. Murphy, M. 
J. Rolstad 
Selig Co. 
S. S. Selig 
Sanitary Products & Paper Co. 
A. L. Scharf 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 

Dr. Hugh R. Berry, J. 

Harold A. Thomas 
Sherwood Petroleum Co. 

William F. Kroneman, Victor L. 

Roberson, H. H. Sherwood 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
F. O. Huckins, N. J. Gothard, C. J. 
Dumas, E. F. McCanney 
Skinner & Sherman Inc. 
Burton G. Philbrick 
L. Sonneborn Sons Ine. 

E. E. Brand, William Bjork, G. C. 
Green Dr. Erich Meyer, F. J. 
Richter 

Stanco Inc. 
W. J. Zick, Franklin C. Nelson 


Joseph T. 


R. O’Dea, 
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NAPHTHENIC SOAPS 
NAPHTHENIC ACID SLUDGES 


(Mineral Oil Residues) 
“Flag Brand” White Mineral Oils - - - U.S.P. and Technical 
Specifications upon request 


S. Schwabacher & Co., Inc. 


25 Beaver Street New York 

















2, 


SPECIAL PERFUMES FOR 
SPECIAL SOAPS 


e. om 9. 


Quality Colors 


for # Our Research Laboratories have devoted 
TOILET SOAPS # considerable attention to the perfuming of 


LIQUID SOAPS 2 Antiseptic, Sulfur, Superfatted 
TOILET PREPARATIONS and other Special Soaps 


Long experience enables us to produce 


colors for all types of soaps. 
Your inquiries solicited. 


020,29 0202090292 0,9020 90202024, 
SeveVeveveveVeveveveveveveve 


2.29909 099909900 9090908080, 


If you have a shade you want matched 
send us a sample. We have complete fa- 
cilities for matching. 

Liquid soap colors a specialty—send for 
samples of F. & S. greens and ambers. 


EZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


d 
A VOVOVOV eC CoS eCeC eC eV eV es ewes eveveveseserseres 


20,99,90902090902000.90% 


=? COMPAGNIE PARENT®O, Ine. # 
3 CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. : 


205 FULTON STREET 3 NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO 3 
NEW YORK, N Y. 3 LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 3 

33 SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE TORONTO 33 

Im port—Manu facture—Ex port — 9o404404040)40)4 ea 

















The HOLZ-EM SOLVES the PROBLEM 


of convenient and proper application of floor waxes, 
seals and varnishes. You can be sure that your products 
are being used correctly by selling or recommending 
the HOLZ-EM WAX APPLICATOR and SPREADER to 
do the job. Designed by experts, made of the best 





hy materials, the HOLZ-EM will help build your list of 
. satisfied customers just as it has done for others who 
ry) A are already familiar with the product. 

nah ly We manufacture a complete line of wool applicators, 

heal cotton dust mops and cotton wet mops. For prices and 


samples write 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 
2509-13 South Green Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Standard Container Inc. 

G. S. King, William Martin Vogel 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Harry Velsor, A. S. Wade 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
R. O. Cowin 

Strahl & Pitsch 
Herbert Baer 

Sun Oil Co. 

J. G. Sanders 

Tanglefoot Co. 

William J. Wagner 

Tennessee Mineral Products 
W. B. Donahue 

Thorocide Chemical Corp. 

Dr. H. E. Whitmire 

J. A. Tumbler Laboratories 
L. J. LaBrie 

van Ameringen-Haebler Inc. 

A. L. van Ameringen 

Vestal Chemical Co. 

F. J. Pollnow 

Vick Chemical Co. 

Dr. C. L. Black, G. N. Lowdon 

J. R. Watkins Co. 

F. R. Haigh, Dr. E. G. Thomssen 

West Disinfecting Co. 

R. M. Fort, Dr. William Dreyfus, 
J. R. Oppenheimer 

Robert C. White Co. 

Dr. Robert C. White, Robert C. 
White, Jr. 

White Tar Co. of N. J. 

H. W. Hamilton 

Williams Sealing Corp. 

H. W. Lange, R. L. Wood 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co. 

E. T. Statler 

G. H. Wood & Co. 

G. H. Wood 

Zonite Products Corp. 

Dr. M. G. Minaeff, C. E. Entemann, 
Jr., John P. Greze, Jr., John H. 
Wright 

Guests 

Lee Bristol, Bristol-Myers Co., New 
York 

William O. Buettner, Secretary, Na- 
tional Pest Control Association Inc. 

Dr. F. L. Campbell, Professor En- 
tomology, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Alvin J. Cox, Chief, Division of 
Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, Calif. 

A. P. Federline, Association of Amer- 
ican Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
New York 

Dr. E. L. Griffin, Insecticide Division, 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Lon A. Hawkins, Division of Con- 
trol Investigations, Bureau of Ento- 
mology & Plant Quarantine 

R. K. Hines, General Counsel, Vick 
Chemical Co., New York 

Dr. Stroud Jordan, Department of 
Purchase, City of New York 

Dr. T. G. Law, Canadian National 
Railway, Montreal, Canada 


Iomuary, 1938 


W. D. Lewis, National Hotel Man- 
agement Co., New York 

Robert R. Machmer, Bureau of 
Standards, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

Dr. E. R. MeGovran, Bureau of Ento- 
mology & Plant Quarantine, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

Prof. W. C. McTavish, Chairman, Di- 
vision of Chemistry, New York Uni- 
versity 

W. L. Myers, Sidney, N. Y. 

F. W. Reynolds, Division of Trade 
Standards, National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. 

Dr. R. C. Roark, Insecticide Investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Entomology & 
Plant Quarantine. 

Frank S. Sheppard, Canadian Germi- 
cide Co., Toronto, Canada 

Dr. N. Tischler, Kessler Chemical 
Corporation, Hoboken, N. J. 

Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science 

Dr. Edwin F. Pike, Armour Labora- 
tories, Chicago. 

Ray Schlotterer, Secy. N. Y. Board of 
Trade-Drugs and Chemicals Div. 
E. N. Woodbury, Ohio State Universi- 

ty, Columbus, Ohio 
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New Patents 
(From Page 71) 


comprising continuously feeding in 
measured quantities separate streams 
of the oil and an alkali to a mixing 
zone, continuously advancing the oil 
and alkali while in intimate physical 
contact through the mixing zone to 
effect a thorough admixture thereof, 
in passing the mixture discharging 
from the mixing zone as a continu- 
ously advancing stream restricted in 
cross section through a continuous 
elongated passageway, in raising the 
temperature of the mixture during its 
passage through the elongated pas- 
sage way to a degree sufficient to 
facilitate its subsequent centrifugal 
separation, and in subjecting the mix- 
ture discharging from the passageway 
to centrifugal separation to separate 
the refined oil from resulting sludge 
and residual solution. 

No. 2,100,275, Refining Glyc- 
eride Oils, Patented November 23, 
1937, by Benjamin Clayton, Sugar- 
land, Tex., Walter Barnes Kerrick, 
Los Angeles, and Henry M. Stadt, 
Glendale, Calif., and Benjamin H. 
Thurman, Bronxville, N. Y., ass:gnors, 
by direct and mesne assignments, to 
Refining, Inc., Reno, Nev. In the puri- 
fication of glyceride oils containing 
free fatty acid and color impurities, 
a quick process comprising mixing 
small quantities of oil and a saponify- 
ing reagent for a brief period to form 
soap stock, heating the oil to a tem- 
perature which will cause the result- 
ing mixture to be at an “emulsion 
breaking or opposing” temperature in 


SOAP 


excess of 100° F., prior to mixing the 
same with the saponifying reagent, 
whereby to rapidly condition the mix- 
ture of oil and soap stock for the step 
of centrifugally separating the soap 
stock from the oil, providing sufficient 
time for the soap stock to agglome- 
rate with color impurities after the 
materials are contacted and during 
the passage of the mixture to the cen- 
trifugal separator and promptly sub- 
jecting the mixture of centrifugal sep- 
aration for the separation of the soap 
stock and the agglomerated color 
impurities from the oil. 


No. 2,100,276, Refining Glyc- 
eride Type Oils, Patented November 
23, 1937, by Benjamin Clayton, Hou- 
ston, Tex., assignor to Refining, Inc., 
Reno, Nev. A continuous process of 
refining glycreide type oil which com- 
prises mixing an alkaline reagent with 
the oil to effect neutralization of the 
free fatty acids contained in the oil, 
continuously advancing the mixture 
through a zone where the heavier con- 
stituents are kept in dispersion in the 
oil and the remaining caustic acts 
upon the color to produce a proper 
bleach, maintaining the temperature 
of the mixture while passing through 
said zone to a relatively low degree 
and maintaining the mixture in the 
zone for a time sufficiently short to 
avoid excessive refining losses during 
the travel of the mixture but rela- 
tively long with respect to the time 
the mixture is later subjected to an 
elevated temperature, passing the 
mixture promptly to a _ centrifuge 
while abruptly subjecting it to an ele- 
vation of temperature during centri- 
fugal separation. 


No. 2,100,277, Refining Glyc- 
eride Oil, Patented November 23, 
1937, by Benjamin Clayton, Houston, 
Tex., assignor to Refining, Inc., Reno, 
Nev. The method of continuously cen- 
trifugally separating soap stock from 
alkali treated glyceride oils, which 
comprises separating the soap stock 
from the oil by centrifugal force in 
a rotating centrifugal bowl, and dis- 
charging the oil and soap stock sepa- 
rately therefrom, applying heat to the 
material undergoing separation in an 
amount sufficient to maintain the tem- 
perature of the soap stock being dis- 
charged from the centrifugal from 
120° F. to at least as high as 160° 
F., while preventing a substantial in- 
crease in the temperature of the oil 
during separation. 


No. 2,100,493, Insecticide, Pat- 
ented November 30, 1937 by Lloyd E. 
Smith and Houston V. Claborn, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dedicated to the free use 
of the Public. An insecticide contain- 
ing as its essential active ingredient a 
compound of the general formula 
/ NO: 
R ——— Iodine 
be ee 
where R is a benzene nucleus and y 
represents hydrogen, an alkyl group, 
nitro group or iodine. 
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Special a 
Offerings “NEWMAN?” 


New and Rebuilt Soap Machinery 
WE CARRY a complete line of equipment for the soap SINGLE SCREW SOAP PLODDER 


and sanitary product industries. All used equipment is 
rebuilt in our own shops and is guaranteed to be in first class 
condition. All new equipment that we manufacture, such as 
crutchers, frames and cutting tables is of the finest material 
and workmanship. You can buy with confidence from 





Newman. 


USED SPECIALS 
H-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capacity, Steam 
Jacketed Crutchers. 
Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 1200, ty 
1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. — 
- atie Sans Jresses Single screw soap plodd ith 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 
Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. All completely rabeltt and enconditionstly guaranteed. 
Scouring Soap Presses. 
Empire State, Dopp & Crosby Foot Presses. JONES AUTOMATIC A MILL 
2. 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet Soap Mills. H ASO P 
H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 
H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slabbers. 
Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 
Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap Powder 
Mills. 
J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 
H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw Plodders. 
Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 
This 4-roll granite toilet soap mill 


Filling and Weighing Machines for Flakes, : is in A-1 shape. Latest and larg- 
Powders, etc. : ng est size rolls. Priced for quick 
4 Jones Automatic combination sale. 


Steel Soap frames. all sizes. laundry and toilet soap presses. 
All complete and in perfect con- 


Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. dition. Automatic 


Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. JONES PRESS 


Glycerine Evaporators, Pumps. New 


Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 10, 12, 
18, 24, 30 and 36 inch, CRUTCHERS 

Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with Jacketed | 
Plates. 

Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 Ibs. capacity, 
with and without Sifter Tops. 

Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 























Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap Chip 
Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 1000, 
1200 and 1350 Ibs. capacity. 

Day Taleum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 

Ralston and H.A. Automatic Cutting Tables. 


Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic Presses. Small size fully automatic Jones 
Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. This Newman brand new. all steel. toilet soap press. Capacity 150 to 

a ‘ steam jacketed, soap crutcher will 200 small cakes per minute. A 
Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. crutch any kind of soap. We also real buy at an attractively low 
Nati 1 Filli 1 Weighi ities build another crutcher especially price. Has been completely re- 
National Filling anc eighing Machines, adapted for laundry soap. built in our shops. 











Send us a list of your surplus equipment—we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 W. 35th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 
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